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ADVERTISEMENT, 


As the following directions were intended for the 
conduct of the families of the Authoress’s own daugh- 
ters, and for the arrangement of their table, so as to 
unite a good figure with proper economy, she has 
avoided all excessive luxury, such as essence of ham, 
and that wasteful expenditure of large quantities of 
meat for gravy, Whigh so greatly contributes to keep 
up the price, and’ “is no less injurious to those 
who eat than to those whose penury obliges them 
to abstain. Many receipts are given for things, 
which being in daily use, the mode of preparing 
them may be supposed too well known to require 
a place in a cookery-book; yet how rarely do we 
meet with fine melted butter, good toast and water, 
or well-made coffee! She makes no apology for 
minuteness in some articles, or for leaving others 
unnoticed, because she does not write for professed 
cooks. ‘This litthe work would have been a trea- 
sure to herself when she first set out in life, and she 
therefore hopes it may prove uselul to others. In that 
expectation it is given to the Public; and as sh@ wall 
receive from it no emolument, so she trusts it will 
escape without censure. 
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MASCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS 


FOR THE USE OF 


THE MISTRESS OF A FAMILY. 


In every rank, those deserve the greatest praise, who 
best acquit themselves of the duties which their station 
requires. Indeed this line of conduct is not a matter of 
choice but of necessity, if we would maintain the dig- 
nity of our character as rational beings. 

In the variety of female acquirements, though domes- 
tic occupations stand not so high in esteem as they for- 
merly did, yet when neglected, they produce much human 
misery. There was atime when ladies knew nothing beyond 
their own family concerns; but in the present day there are 
many who know nothing about them. Each of these ex- 
tremes should be avoided: but is there no way to unite 
in the female character, cultivation of talents and habits 
of usefulness? Happily there are still great numbers in 
every situation, whose example proves that this is possi- 
ble. Instances may be found of ladies in the higher 
walks of life, who condescend to examine the accounts 
of their house-steward; and, by overlooking and wisely 
directing the expenditure of that part of their hnsband’s 
income, which falls under their own inspection, avoid 
the inconveniences of embarrassed circumstances. How 
much more necessary, then, is domestic knowledge in 
those whose limited fortunes press on their attention con- 
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sideratious of the strictest economy! There ought to be 
a material difference in the degree of care which a per- 
son of a large and independent estate bestows on money 
concerns, and that of a person in confined circumstances : 
yet both may very commendably employ some portion 
of their time and thoughts on this subject. The custom 
of the times tends in some measure to abolish the dis- 
tinctions of rank; and the education given to young peo- 
ple, is nearly the same in all: but though the leisure of 
the higher may be well devoted to elegant accomplish- 
ments, the pursuits of those in a middle line, if less or- 
namental, would better secure their own happiness and 
that of others connected with them. We sometimes 
bring up children in a manner calculated rather to fit 
them for the station we wish, than that which is likely 
they will actually possess ; and it is in all cases worth the 
while of parents to consider whether the expectation or 
hope of raising their offspring above their own situation 
be well-founded. | 

The cultivation of the understanding and disposition, 
however, is not here alluded to; for a judicious im- 
provement of both, united to firm and early taught re. 
ligious principles, would enable the happy possessor of 
these advantages to act well on all occasions : nor would 
young ladies find domestic knowledgé a burthen, or in- 
consistent with higher attainments, if the rudiments of it 
were inculeated at a tender age, when activity is so 
pleasing. If employment be tiresome to a healthy child, 
the fault. must be traced to habits which, from many 
causes, are not at present favourable to the future con- 
duct of wemen. It frequently happens, that before im- 
pressions of duty are made on the mind, ornamental 
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education commences; and it ever after takes the lead: 
thus, what should be only the embellishment, becomes 
the main business, of life. There is no opportunity of 
attaining a knowledge of family management at school ; 
and during vacation, all subjects that might interfere 
with amusement are avoided. 

When a girl, whose family moves in the higher ranks 
of life, returns to reside at her father’s house after com- 
pleting her education, her introduction to the gay world, 
and a continued course of pleasures, persuade her at 
once that she was born to be the ornament of fashionable 
circles, rather than to stoop (as she would conceive it) 
to undertake the arrangement of a family, though by that 
means she might in various ways augment the satisfaction 
and comfort of her parents. On the other hand, per- 
sons of an inferior sphere, and especially in the lower 
order of middling life, are almost always anxious to 
give their children such advantages of education as them- 
selves did not possess. Whether their indulgence be 
productive of the happiness so kindly aimed at, must be 
judged by the effects, which are not very favourable, if 
what has been taught has not produced humility in her- 
self, and increased gratitude and respect to the authors of 
her being. Were a young woman brought to relish 
home society, and the calm delights of agreeable occu- 
pation, before she entered into the delusive scenes of 
pleasure, presented by the theatre and other dissipations, 
it is probable she would soon make a comparison much in 
favour of the former, especially if restraint did not give to 
the latter additional relish. 

If we carry on our observations to married life, we shall 
find a love of employment to be the source of unnumbered 
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pleasures. To attend to the nursing, and at least earty in- 
struction of children, and rear a healthy progeny in the 
ways of piety and usefulness: to preside over the family 
and regulate the income allotted to its maintainance : to 
make home the sweet refuge of a husband fatigued by in- 
tercourse with a jarring world: to be his enlightened com- 
panion and the chosen friend of his heart : these, these, 
are woman's duties! and delightful ones they are, if 
haply she be married to a man whose soul can duly es- 
timate her worth, and who will bring his share to the 
common stock of felicity. Of such a woman, one may 
truly say, “ Happy the man who can call her his wife. 
Blessed are the children who call her mother.” 

When we thus observe her, exercising her activity 
and best abilities in appropriate cares and increasing ex- 
cellence, are we not ready to say, she is the agent for 
good of that benevolent Being, who placed her on earth 
to fulfil such sacred obligations, not to waste the talents 
committed to her charge. 

When it is thus evident that the high intellectual at- 
tainments may find exercise in the multifarious ouecpa- 
tions of the daughter, the wife, the mother, and the mia- 
tress of the house, can any one urge that the female mind 
is contracted by domestic employ ? It is however a great 
comfort that the duties of life are within the reach of 
humbler abilities, and that she whose chief aim is to fulfil 
them, will rarely ever fail to acquit herself well, United 
with, and perhaps crowning all the virtues of the female 
character, is that well-directed ductility of mind, which 
occasionally bends its attention to the smaller objects of 
life, knowing them to be often searcely less essential than 
the greater. 
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Hence the direction of a table is no inconsiderable 
branch of a lady’s concern, as it involves judgment in 
expenditure; respectability of appearance; and the com- 
fort of her husband and those who partake their hospi- 
tality. 

The mode of covering the table differs in taste. It is 
not the multiplicity of things, but the choice, the dress- 
ing, and the neat pleasing look of the whole, which 
gives respectability to her who presides. Too much, or 
too little dinners are extremes not uncommon: the latter 
is in appearance and reality the effort of poverty or pe- 
nuriousness to be genteel; and the former, if constantly 
given, may endanger the circumstances of those who are 
not affluent. 

Generally speaking, dinners are far less sumptuous 
than formerly, when half a dozen dishes were supplied 
for what one now costs; consequently those whose for- 
tunes are not great, and who wish to make a genteel ap- 
pearance, without extravagance, regulate their table ac- 
cordingly. 

Perhaps there are few incidents in which the respecta- 
bility of a man is more immediately felt, than the style 
of dinner to which he accidentally may bring home a 
visitor. Every one is to live as he can afford, andthe 
meal of the tradesman ought not to emulate the enter. 
tainments of the higher classes, but if two or three dishes 
are well served, with the usual sauces, the table-linen 
elean, the small sideboard neatly laid, and all that is 
necessary be at hand, the expectation of the husband 
and friend will be gratified, because no irregularity of 
domestic arrangement will disturb the social intercourse. | 
The same observation holds good on a larger scale, In 
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all situations of life, the entertainment should be no less 
suited to the station, than to the fortune of the entertainer 
and to the number and rank of those invited. 

The mamer of carving is not only a very necessary 
branch of information, to enable a lady tu do the honours 
of her table, but makes a considerable difference in the 
consumption ofa family: and though in large parties, 
she is so much assisted as to render this knowledge ap- 
parently of Jess consequence, yet she must at times feel 
the deficiency; and should not fail to acquaint herself 
with an attainment, the advantage of which is evident 
every day. 

Indeed, as fashions are so fleeting, it is more than pro- 
bable, that before the end of this century, great atten- 
tion to guests may be again the mode, as it was in the 
commencement of the last. Some people haggle meat 
s0 much, as not to be able to help half-a-dozen persons 
decently from a large tongue, or a sirloin of beef; and 
the dish goes away with the appearance of having been 
gnawed by dogs. If the daughters of the family were to 
take the head of the table under the direction of their 
mother, they would fulfil its duties with grace, in the 
Bame easy manner as an early practice in other domestic 
affairs gradually fits them for their own future houses. 
Habit alone can make good carvers ; but some principal 
directions are hereafter given, with a reference to the an- 
“nexed plates. 

The mistress of a family should always remember that 
the welfare and good management of the house depend on 
the eye of the superior; and consequently that no- 
thing is too trifling for. her notice, whereby waste may 
be avoided; and this attention is of more importance 
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now that the price of every necessary of life is increased 
to an enormous degree. 

lf a lady has never been accustomed, while single, to 
think of family management, let her not upon that ac- 
count fear that she cannot attain it: she may consult 
others who are more experienced, and acquaint herself 
with the necessary quantities of the several articles of 
family expenditure, in proportion to the number it con- 
sists of, the proper prices to pay, &c. &c. 

A minute account of the annual income, and the times 
of payment should be taken in writing; likewise an es- 
timate of the supposed amount of each article of expence ; 
and those who are early accustomed to calculations on 
domestic articles, will acquire so accurate a knowledge 
of what their establishment requires, as will give them 
the happy medium between prodigality and parsimony, 
without acquiring the character of meanness. 

Perhaps few branches of female education are so use- 
ful, as great readiness at figures. Accounts should be 
regularly kept, and not the smallest article omitted to be 
entered; and if balanced every week and month, &c. 
the income and outgoings will be ascertained with fuci- 
lity, and their proportions to each other be duly ob- 
served. Some people fix on stated sums to be appro- 
priated to each different article, and keep the money in 
separate purses; as hoyse, clothes, pocket, edacation 
of children, &c. Whichever way accounts be entered, 
a certain mode should be adopted, and strictly adhered 
to. Many women are unfortunately ignorant of the state 
of their husband’s income; and others are only made 
acquainted with it, when some speculative project, or 
profitable transaction, leads them to make. a false esti- 
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mate of what ean be afforded; and it too, often happens 
that both parties, far from consulting each other, squan- 
der money in ways that they would even wish to forget: 
whereas marriage should be a state of mutual and perfect 
confidence, and similarity of pursuits, which would se- 
cure that happiness it was intended to bestow. 

There are so many valuable women who excel as 
wives, that itis a fair inference there would be few ex- 
travagant ones, were they consulted by their husbands 
on subjects that concern the mutual interest of both par- 
ties. Within the knowledge of the writer of these pages 
many families have been reduced to poverty by the want 
of openness in the man on the subject of his affairs; and 
though on these occasions the women were blamed, it 
has afterwards appeared, that they never were allowed a 
voice of enquiry, or suffered to reason upon what some- 
times appeared to them imprudent. 

Many families have owed their prosperity fall as much 
to the propriety of female management, as to the know- 
ledge and activity of the father. 

The lady of a general officer observed to her man- 
cook, that her last weekly bill was higher than usual. 
Some excuse was offered;—to which she replied :— 
“Such is the sum I have allotted to house-keeping : 
should it be exceeded one week, the next must repay it. 
The general will have no public day this week.” The 
fault was never repeated. 

March’s “Family Book-keeper,” is a very useful 
work, and saves much trouble; the various articles of 
expense being printed, with a column for every day .in 
the year, so that at one view the amount of expenditure on 
each, and the,total sum, may be known. 
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Ready-money should be paid for all such things as 
come not into weekly bills, and even for them a check 
is necessary. The best places for purchasing should be 
attended to. In some articles a discount of five per 
cent. is allowed for ready money in London and other 
large cities, and those who thus pay are usually best 
served. Under the idea of buying cheap, many go to 
new shops, but it is safest to deal with people of esta- 
blished credit who do not dispose of goods by under- 
selling. 

To make tradesmen wait for their money injures them 
greatly, besides that a higher price must be paid, and in 
long bills, articles never bought are often charged. 
Perhaps the irregularity and failure of payment, may have 
much evilinfluence on the price of various articles, and 
may contribute to the destruction of many families from 
the highest to the lowest. 

Thus regularly conducted, the exact state of money 
affairs will be known with ease; for it is delay of pay- 
ment that occasions confusion. A common-place book 
should be always at hand, in which to enter such hints 
of useful knowledge, and other observations as are given 
by sensible experienced people. Want of attention to 
what is advised, or suppesing things too minute to be 
worth hearing, are the causes why so much ignorance 
prevails on necessary subjects, among those who are not 
backward in frivolous ones. 

It is very necessary for a woman to be informed of the 
prices and goodness of all articles in common use, and 
of the best times, as well as places, for purchasing them. 
She should also be acquainted with the comparative prices 
of provisions, in order that she may be able to substitute 
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those that are most reasonable, when they will answer 
as well for others of the same kind, but which are more 
costly. A false notion of economy leads many to pur- 
chase as bargains what is not wanted, and sometimes 
never is used. Were this error avoided, more money 
would remain for other purposes. It is not unusual 
among lower dealers to put off alarger quantity of goods, 
by assurances that they are advancing in price; and 
many who supply fancy articles are so successful in per- 
suasion, that purchasers not unfrequently go far beyond 
their original intention, even to their own future disquiet. 
Some things are better for keeping, and, being im con- 
stant consumption, should be laid in accordingly; such 
as paper, soap, and candles. Of these more hereafter. 

To give unvarying rules cannot be attempted; for 
people ought to form their conduct on their circum- 
stances, but it is presumed that a judicious arrangement 
according to them, will be found equally advantageous 
to all. The minutie of management must be regulated 
by every one’s fortune and rank; some ladies, not defi- 
cient in either, charge themselves with giving out, once 
in a month, to a superintending servant, such quantities 
of household articles, as by observation and calculation 
they know to be sufficient, reserving for their own key 
the large stock of things usually laid in for very large 
families in the country. Should there be several more 
visitors than usual, they can easily account for increase 
of consumption, and vice versa, Such a degree of judg- 
ment will be respectable even in the eye of domestiog, 
if they are not interested in the ignorance of their em- 
ployers; and if they are, their services will not compensate 
for want of honesty. . | 
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When young ladies marry, they frequently continue 
their own maids in the capacity of house-keepers; who, 
as they may be more attached to their interest than 
strangers, become very valuable servants. To such, the 
economical observations in this work will be as usefnl as 
the cookery; and it is recommendable in them to be 
strictly observant of both, which in the course of a year 
or two, will make them familiar in the practice. 

It is much to be feared, that for the waste of many of 
the good things that God has given for our use, not abuse, 
the mistress and servants of great houses will hereafter be 
called to a strict account. 

Some part of every person's fortune should be devoted 
to charity; by which “a pious woman will build up 
her house before God, while she that is foolish (%. e. 
lends nothing to the Lord,) pulls it down with her 
hands.” No one can complain of the want of gifts to 
the poor in this land:—but there is a mode of relief 
which would add greatly to their comfort, and which 
being prepared from superfluity, and .such materials as 
are often thrown away, the expense would not be felt. 
In the latter part of this work some hints for preparing 
the above are given. 

By good hours, especially early breakfast, a family is 
more regular, and much time is saved. If orders be 
given soon in the morning, there will be more time to 
execute them; and servants, by doing their work with 
ease, will be more equal to it, and fewer will be neces- 
sary. ba 

It is worthy of notice that the general expense will 
be reduced, and much time saved, if every thing be 
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kept in its proper place, applied to its proper use, and 
mended, when the nature of the accident will allow, as 
soon as broken. 

If the economy of time was duly considered, the use- 
ful affairs transacted before amusements were allowed, 
and a regular plan of employment was daily laid down, 
a great deal might be done without hurry or fatigue ; and 
it would be a most pleasant retrospect at the end of 
the year, were it possible to enumerate all the valuable 
acquirements made, and the good actions performed by 
an active woman. 

If the subject of servants be thought ill-timed in a 
book upon family arrangement, it must be by those who 
do not recollect that the regularity and good manage- 
ment of the heads will be insufficient, if not seconded 
by those who are to execute orders. It behoves every 
person to be extremely careful whom he takes into his 
service; to be yery minute in investigating the charac- 
ter he receives, and equally cavtious and scrupulously 
just in giving one to others. Were this attended to, 
many bad people would be incapacitated for doing mis- 
chief, by abusing the trust reposed in them. It may be 
fairly asserted that the robbery or waste, which is but a 
milder epithet for the unfaithfulness of a servant, will 
be laid to the charge of that master or mistress, who 
knowing, or having well-founded suspicions of such faults, 
is prevailed upon by false pity, or entreuty, to slide him 
into another place. There are however some who are 
unfortunately capricious, and often refuse to give a cha- 
racter because they are displeased that a servant leaves 
their service: but this is unpardonable, and an absolute 
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robbery, servants having no inheritance, and depending 
on their fair name for employment. To refuse counte- 
nance to the evil, and to encourage the good servant, are 
actions due to society at large; and such as are honest, 
frugal, and attentive to their duties, should be liberally 
rewarded, which would encourage merit, and inspire 
servants with zeal to acquit themselves. 

It may be proper to observe that a retributive justice 
usually marks persons in that station sooner or later even 
in this world. The extravagant and idle in servitude, 
are ill prepared for the industry and sobriety on which 
their own future welfare so essentially depends. Their 
faults, and the attendant punishment come home when 
they have children of their own; and sometimes much 
sooner. They will see their own folly and wickedness 
perpetuated in their offspring, whom they must not expect 
to be better than the example and instruction given by 
themselves. 

It was the observation of a sensible and experienced 
woman, that she could always read the fate of her ser- 
vants who married: those who had been faithful and in- 
dustrious in her service, continued their good habits in 
their own families, and became respectable members of 
the community: those who were the contrary, never 
were successful, and not unfrequently were reduced to the 
parish. 

A proper quantity of household articles should he 
always ready, and more bought in before the others be 
consumed, to prevent inconvenience, especially in the 
country. 

A bill of parcels and receipt should be required, even 
if the money be paid at the time of purchase; and, to 
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avoid mistakes, let the goods be compared with these when 
brought home. 

Though it is very disagreeable to suspect any one’s 
honesty, and perhaps mistakes have been unintentional ; 
yet it is prudent to weigh meat, sugars, &c. when brought 
in, and compare with the charge. The butcher should 
be ordered to send the weight with the meat, and the cook 
to file these checks, to be examined when the weekly bill 
shall be delivered. 

Much trouble and irregularity are saved when there is 
company, if servants are required to prepare the table and 
sideboard in similar order daily. 

All things likely to be wanted should be in readiness; 
sugars of different qualities kept broken, currants washed, 
picked, and perfectly dry, spices pounded, and kept in 
very small bottles closely corked; not more than will be 
used in four or five weeks should be pounded at a time. 
Much less is necessary than when boiled whole in 
gravies, &c. 

Where noonings or suppers are served, (and in every 
house some preparation is necessary for accidental vi- 
sitors) care should be taken to have such things in readi- 
ness as are proper for either, a list of several will be sub- 
joined, a change of which may be agreeable, and if duly 
managed will be attended with: little expence and much 
convenience, 

A ticket should be exchanged by the cook for every loaf 
of bread, which when returned will shew the number to 
be paid for; as tallies may be altered, unless one is kept 
by each party. | 

Those who are served with brewer's beer: or any other 
articles not paid for weekly or on delivery, should keep. 
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# book for entering the dates; which will not only serve 
to prevent overcharges, but will shew the whole year's 
consumption at one view. 

An inventory of furniture, linen, and China should 
be kept, andthe things examined by it twice a year, or 
oftener, if there be a change of servants; into each of 
whose care the articles used by him or her, should be 
entrusted, with a list, as is done with plate. Tickets of 
parchment with the family name, numbered, and speci- 
fying what bed it belongs to, should be sewed on each 
feather-bed, bolster, pillow, and blanket. Knives, forks, 
and house-cloths, are often deficient: these accidents 
might be obviated, if an article at the head of every list 
required the former should be produced whole or broken, 
and the marked part of the linen, though all the others 
should be worn out. The inducement to care of glass is 
in some measure removed, by the increased price given 
for old flint glass.—Those who wish for trifle dishes, but- 
ter-stands, &c. at a lower charge than cut glass, may 
buy them made in moulds, of which there is great va- 
riety that look extremely well, if not placed near the 
more beautiful articles. 

The price of stareh depends upon that of flour; the 
best will keep good in a dry warm room for some years ; 
therefore when bread is cheap it may be bought to. ad- 
vantage, and covered close. 

Suaars being an article of considerable expense in all 
families, the purchase demands particular attention. . The 
cheapest does not go so far as that more refined; and 
there is difference even in the degree of sweetness. The 
white should be chosen that is close, heavy, and: shin- 
ing. ‘The best sort of brown has a bright gravelly look, 
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and it ig often to be bought pure as imported. East In- 
dia sugars are finer for the price, but not so strong, con- 
sequently unfit for wines and sweetmeats, but do well 
for common purposes, if good of their kind. To prepare 
white sugar, pounded, rolling it with a bottle, and sifting, 
wastes less than a mortar, 

Candles made in cool weather are best ; and when their 
price, and that of soap, which rise and fall together, is 
likely to be higher, it will be prudent to lay in the stock 
of both. This information the chandler can always give; 
they are better for keeping eight or ten months, and will 
not injure for two years, if properly placed in the cool; 
and there are few articles that better deserve care in buy- 
ing, and allowing a due quantity of, according to the size 
of the family. . 

Paper, by keeping, improves in quality ; and if bought 
by half or whole reams from large dealers, will be much 
cheaper than purchased by the quire. The surprising in- 
crease of the price of this article may be accounted: for 
by the additional duties, and a larger consumption, be- 
sides the monopoly of rags; of the latter it is said there 
is some scarcity, which might be obviated if an order 
were given toa servant in every family to keep a bag to 
receive all the waste bits from cuttings out, &c. 

Many well-meaning servants are ignorant of the best 
means of managing, and thereby waste as much aa would 
maintain a small family, besides causing the mistress of 
the house much chagrin by their irregularity ; and. many 
families, froma want of method, have the appearance of 
chance rather than of regular system. ‘To avoid this, the. 
” following hints may -be useful as well ‘as economical :— 
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Every article should be kept in that place best suited 
to it, as much waste may thereby be avoided, viz. 

Vegetables will keep best on a stone floor if the air be 
excluded.— Meat in a cold dry place.—Sugar and sweet- 
meats require a dry place; so does salt.—Candles cold, 
but not damp.—-Dried meats, hams, &c. the same.—All 
sorts of seeds for puddings, saloop, rice, &c. should be 
close covered to preserve from insects; but that will not 
prevent it, if long kept. 

Bread is now so heavy an article of expense that all 
waate should be guarded against; and having it cut in the 
room will tend much to prevent it. Since the scarcity in 
1795 and 1800, that custom has been much adopted. It 
should not be cut until a day old. Earthen pans and co. 
vers keep it best. 

Straw to lay apples on should be quite dry, to prevent 
a musty taste, 

Large pears should be tied up by the stalk. 

Basil, savoury, or knotted marjoram, or London thyme, 
to be used when herbs are ordered; but with discretion, 
us they are very pungent. 

The best means to preserve blankets from moths is to 
fold and lay them under the feather-beds that are in use; 
and they should be shaken occasionally, When soiled, 
they should be washed, not scoured. 

‘Soda, by softening the water, saves a great deal of 
soap. It should be melted in a large jug of water, some 
of which pour into the tubs and boiler ; and when. the la- 
ther becomes weak, add more. The new improvement 
on soft soap is, if properly used, a saving of near. half in 
quaotity; and though something dearer than the hard, 
reduces the price of washing considerably. 
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Many good laundresses advise soaping linen in warm 
water the night previous to washing, as facilitating the 
operation with less friction. 

Soap should be cut with a wire or twine, in pieces that 
will make a long square when fisrt brought in, and kept 
out of the air two or three weeks; for if it dry quick, it 
will crack, and when wet, break. Put it on a shelf, 
leaving a space between, and let it grow hard gradually. 
Thus, it will save a full third in the consumption. 

' Some of the lemons and oranges used for juice should 
be pared first to preserve the peel dry; some should be 
halved, and when squeezed, the pulp cut out, and the 
outsides dried for grating. If for boiling in any liquid, 
the first way is best. When these fruits are cheap, a pro- 
per quantity should be bought and prepared as above di- 
reeted, especially by those who live in the country, 
where they cannot always be had; and they are perper 
tually wanted in cookery. 

When whites of eggs are used for jelly, or other pur- 
poses, contrive to have pudding, custard, &c. tu employ 
the yolks also. Should you not want them for several 
hours, beat them up with a little water, and put them in 
a cool place, or they will be hardened and useless. It 
was a mistake of old, to think that the whites made cakes 
and puddings heavy; on theeontrary, if beaten long and 
separately, they contribute greatly to give lightness, are 
an advantage to paste, and make a pretty dish seeten 
with fruit, to set in cream, &c. 

if copper utensils be used in the kitchen, the cook 
should be charged to be very careful not to let the. tih be 
sited off; and to have them fresh dove when the least 
 dekegt appears, and never to put by any soup, gravy, 
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&e, in them, or any metal utensil; stone and earthen 
vessels should be provided for those purposes, as likewise 
plenty of common dishes, that the table set may be used 
to put by cold meat. 

Tin vessels, if kept damp soon rust, which causes 
holes, Fenders, and tin linings of flower-pots, &c. should 
be painted every year or two. 

Vegetables soon sour, and corrode metals and glazed 
red ware, by which a strong poison is produced. Some 
years ago, the death of several gentlemen was occasioned 
at Salt-hill, by the cook sending a ragout to table, which 
she had kept, from the preceding day in a copper vessel 
badly tinned, 

Vinegar, by its acidity does the same, the glazing being 
of lead or arsenic. 

To cool liquors in hot weather, dip a cloth in eold 
water, and wrap it round the bottle two or t me at y'times, 
then place it in the sun; renew the process ‘once or 
twice. 

The best way of scalding fruits, or boiling vinegar, is 
in a stone jar on a hot iron hearth; or by putting the 
vessel into a sauce-pan of water, called a water-bath. 

' Jf chocolate, coffee, jelly, gruel, bark, S&c. be suffered to 
boii aver, the strength is lost. 

The cook should be encouraged to be careful of coals 
and cinders; for the later there is a new contrivance to 
sift, without dispersing the dost of the ashes, by, means 
of a covered tin bucket. 

Small coal wetted makes the cuceat fire for eve back, 
but sast remain untouched until itcake. Cinders, lightly 
wet, give @ great degree of heat, and are better ea oe 
for farnaces, iroving-stoves, and ovens, | 
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The cook should be charged to take care of jelly-bags, 
tapes for the collared things, &c. which if not perfeetly 
scalded, and kept dry, give an unpleasant favour when 
next used. 

: Weld water thrown on cast iron, when hot, will cause it 
to. rack, 

da the following and indeed all other receipts, thougb 
the quantities may be as accurately directed as possible, 
yet much must be left to the discretion of the person 
who uses them. The different tastes of people require 
more or less of the flavour of spices, salt, garlic, butter, 
&ce. which can never be ordered by general rules; and 
if the cook has not a good taste, and attention to that of 
her employers, not all the ingredients which nature and 
art can furnish, will give exquisite flavour to her dishes, 
The proper articles should be at hand, and she must ‘pro- 
portion them until the true zest be obtained, and a variety 
of flavour be given to the different dishes served at the 
same time, 

‘Those who require maigre dishes will find abundance 
in this little work; and where they are not strictly so, ' 
by suet or bacon heing directed in stuffings, the cook 
must use butter instead; and where meat gravies, (or. 
stock as they are called) are ordered, those made of fish 
must be adopted. 


DIRECTIONS FOR CARVING. | 
Tae carving-knife for a lady should be light, and of a 
amifiiag sive and fine edge. ‘Strength is leas required, 
_ ‘thie addniss, in the manner of tsing it: and to facilitate. 
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reckoned a nicety; the lady of the house should be ac- 
quainted with all things that are thought so, that she may 
distribute them among her guests. 

Shoulder of Mutten.—This is a very good joint, and 
by many preferred to the leg; it being very full of gravy, 
if properly roasted, and produces many nice bits. The 
figure represents it as laid in the dish with its back upper- 
most. When it is first cut, it should be in the hollow 
part of it, in the direction of a, 6, and the knife should 
be passed deep to the bone. The prime part of the fat 
lies on the outer edge, and it is to be cut out in thin slices 
in the direction e. If many are at rable, and the hollow 
part cut in the line a, b, is eaten, some very good and 
delicate slices may be cut out on each side the ridge of 
the blade-bone, in the direction c,d. The line between 
these two dotted lines, is that in the direction of which 
the edge or ridge of the blade-bone lies, and cannot be cut 
ACYOSS. 

Leg of Mution.—A leg of wether mutton (which is the 
best flavoured) may be known by a round lump of fat at 
the edge of the broadest part, as at a. The best part is 
in the midway, at 6, between the knuckle and further 
end. Begin to help there, by cutting thin deep slices 
toc. If the outside is not fat enough, help some from 
the side of the broad end in slices from ¢ to f. This part 
is most juicy; but many prefer the knuckle, which in 
fine rnuatton will be very tender though dry. There are 
very fine slices on the back of the leg; turn it up, and 
cut the broad end; not in the direetion you did the other 
side, but longways. ‘To cut out the cranyp-bone, take hold 
of the shank with your left hand, and cut down to the 
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thigh-bone at d; then pass the knife under the cramp-bone 
in the direction, d, g. 

A fore Quarter of Lanb.—Separate the shoulder from 
the scover: (which is the breast and ribs), by passing the 
knife under in the direction of a, 6, c, ¢, in the figure 
opposite the last page ; keeping it towards you horizon- 
tally, to prevent cutting the meat too much off the bones. 
If grass-lamb, the shoulder being large, put it into 
another dish. Squeeze the juice of half a Seville orange 
(or lemon) on the other part, and sprinkle a little salt 
and pepper. Then separate the gristly part from the 
ribs in the line e, c; and help either from that, or from 
the ribs, as may be chosen. 

Haunch of Venison —Cut down to the bone in the line 
a, b,c, in the figure opposite the next page, to let out 
the gravy: then turn the broad end of the haunch to 
ward you, put in the knife at 6, and cut as decp as you 
can to the end of the haunch d; then help in thin slices, 
observing to give some fat to each person. There is more 
fat (which is a favourite part) on the left side of c and ad 
than onthe other; and those who help niust take care to 
proportion it, as likewise the gravy, according to the num- 
ber of the company. 

Haunch of Mutton is the leg and part of the loin, cut 
so as to resenible haunch of venison, and is to be helped 
at table in the same manner. 

Saddle of Mutton.—Cut long thin slices from the tail 
to the end, beginning close to the backbone. If a large 
joint, the slice may be divided. Cut some fat from the 
sides. 

Ham may be cut three ways; the common method is, 
to begin in the middle, by long slices from a to }, from 
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the centre through the thick fat. This brings to the 
prime at first; which is likewise accomplished by cutting 
a small round hole on the top of the ham as at c, and 
with a sharp knife enlarging that by cutting successive 
thin cireles ; this preserves the gravy and keeps the meat 
moist. 

The last and most saving way is, to begin at the hock 
end (which many are most fond of), and proceed on- 
wards. 

Ham that is used for pies, &c. should be cut from the 
under side, first taking off a thick slice. 

Sucking Piy.—The cook usually divides the body be- 
fore it is sent to table, and garnishes the dish with the 
jaws and ears. 

The first thing is, to separate a shoulder from the car- 
case on one side, and then the leg aecording to the direc- 
tion given by the dotted line a, 4,¢. The ribs are then 
to be divided into about two helpings; and an ear or jaw 
presented with them, and plenty of sauce. The joints 
may either be divided into two each, or pieces may be 
cut from them, The ribs are reckoned the finest part; 
but some people prefer the neck end, between the 
shoulders, 

Goose.—Cut off the apron in the circular line a, 6, c, 
in the figure opposite the last page; and pour into the 
body a glass of port wine; and a large tea-spoonful of 
mustard, first mixed at the sideboard. Turn the neck 
end of the goose towards you, and cut the whole breast 
in long slices from one wing to another ; but only remove 
them as you help each person, unless the company is so 
large as to require the legs likewise. This way gives more 
prime bits than by making wings. Take off the leg, by 
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putting the fork into the small end of the bone, pressing 
it to the body, and having passed the knife at d, turn the 
leg back, and if a young bird it will easily separate. To 
take off the wing, put your fork into the small end of the 
pinion, and press it close to the body ; then put in the 
knife at d, and divide the joint, taking it down in the 
direction d, e. Nothing but practice will enable people 
to hit the joint exactly at the first trial. When the leg 
and wing of one side are done, go on to the other; but 
it is not often necessary to cut up the whole goose, unless 
the company be very large. There are two side bones 
by the wing, which may be cut off; as likewise the back 
and lower side-bones: but the best pieces are the breast, 
and the thighs after being divided from the drum-sticks. 
Hare.—The best way of cutting it up is, to put the 
point of the knife under the shoulder at a, in the figure 


opposite the next page, and so cut all the way down to | 


the rump, on one side of the back-bone, in the line a, 6. 
Do the same on the other side, so that the whole hare will 
be divided into three parts. Cut the back into four, 
which with the legs is the part most esteemed. The 
shoulder must be cut off in a circular line, as c, d, a: 
lay the pieces neatly on the dish as you cut them; and 
then help the company, giving some pudding and gravy 
to every person. This way can only be practised when 
the hare is young: if old, don’t divide it down, which 
will require a strong arm: but put the knife between the 
leg and back, and give it a little turn inwards at the 
joint; which you must endeavour to hit, and not to 
break by force. When both legs are taken off, there is a 
fine collop on each side the back, then divide the back 
into as many pieces as you please, and take off the 
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shoulders, which are by many preferred, and are called 
the sportsman’s pieces. When every one is helped, cut 
off the head, put your knife between the upper and lower 
jaw, and divide them, which will enable you to lay the 
upper flat on your plate; then put the point of the knife 
into the centre, and cut the head into two. The ears and 
brains may be helped then to those who like them, 

Carve Rabbits as directed the latter way for hare; 
cutting the back into two pieces, which with the legs are 
the prime. 

A Fowl.—A boiled fowl’s legs are bent inwards, and 
tucked into the belly; but before it is served, the skewers 
are to be removed. Lay the fowl on your plate; and 
place the joints, as cut off, on the dish. Take the wing 
off in the direction of a to J, in the annexed engraving, 
only dividing the joint with your knife; and then 
vith your fork lift up the pinion, and draw the wing to- 
wards the legs, and the muscles will separate in a more 
complete form than if cut. Shp the knife between the 
‘eg and body, and cut to the bone; then with -the fork 
tarn the leg back, and the joint will give way if the bird 
is not old. When the four quarters are thus removed, 
take off the merrythought from a, and the neck-bones; 
these last by putting in the knife at c, and pressing it 
under the long broad part of the bone in the line ¢, 6: 
then lift it up, and break it off from the part that sticks 
to the breast. The next thing is, to divide the breast 
from the carcase, by cutting through the tender ribs close 
to the breast right down to the tail. Then lay the back 
upwards, put your knife into the bone half-way from the 
neck to the rump, and on raising the lower end it will 
separate readily. Turn the rump from you, and very 
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neatly take off the two sidesmen, and the whole will be 
done. As each part is taken off, it should be turned 
neatly on the dish: and care should be taken that what 
is left goes properly from table. The breast and wings 
are looked upon as the best parts ; but the legs are most 
juicy, in young fowls. After all, more advantage will be 
gained by observing those who carve well, and a little 
practice, than by any written directions whatever. 

A Pheasant.—The bird in the annexed engraving is as 
trussed for the spit, with its head under one of its wings. 
When the skewers are taken out, and the bird served, the 
following is the way to carve it : 

Fix your fork in the centre of the breast; slice it down 
in the lines a, b; take off the leg on one side in the dot- 
ted line 6, d; then cut off the wing on the same side, 
in the line ¢, 7. Separate the leg and wing on the other 
side, and then cut off the slices of breast you divided be- 
fore. Be careful how you take off the wings; for if you 
should cut too near the neck as at wv, you will hit on the 
neck-bone, from which the wing must be separated. Cut 
off the merrythought in the line /, g, by passing the knife 
under it towards the neck. Cut the other parts as in a 
fowl, The breast, wings, and merrythought, are the 
most esteemed: but the leg has a higher flavour. 

Partridge.—The partridge is here represented as just 
taketi from the spit; but before it is served up, the skewers 
must be withdrawn. It is cut up in the same manner as 
afowl, Tle wings must be taken off in the lines a, J, 

‘and the merrythought in the line ¢, d. The prime parts 
of a partridge are the wings, breast, and merrythought. 
But the bird being small, the two latter are not often 
divided. The wing 1s considered as the best, and the tip 
of it reckoned the most delicate morsel of the whole. 
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' Pigeons.—Cut them in half, either from top to bottom 
or acrosa, . The lower part is generally thought the best; 
hut the fairest way is to cut from the’neck to a, figure 7, 

gather than from c to 6, by.@, which is the most fashion- 

able. The figure represents the back of the pigeon; 
and the direction of the knife is in the line c,; 6, by a, 
if done the last way. . 
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FISH. 
To choose Fish. 


Tursot, if good, should be thick, and the belly of 
a yellowish white; if of a bluish cast, or thin, they 
are bad. They are in season the greatest part of the 
summer, 

Salmon.—If new, the flesh is of a fine red (the gills 
Atul , the scales bright, and the whole fish stiff. 

hen just killed, there is a whiteness between the 
flakes, which gives great firmness; by keeping, this 
melts down, and the fish is more rich. The Thames 
salmon bears the highest price; that caught in the Se- 
vern is next in goodness, and is even preferred by some. 
Small heads, and thick in the neck, are best. 

Cad.—The gills should be very red: the fish should 
beyery thick at the neck, the flesh white and firm, and 
the eyesfresh. When flabby they are not good. They 
are in season from the beginning of December till the 
end of April. 

Skate.—If good they are very white and thick. If 
too fresh they. eat taygh, but must not be kept above 
twadays, | | — 

Herrings.——1f good, their gills are of a fine red and 
the eyes bright ;#s. is ‘likewise the whole fish, which 
must be stiff and firm: C25. 

Soles.—If good they are-thick, and the prin ay ofa 
cream colour; if this is of a bluish cast and flabby they 
are not fresh, They are in te suarket almost the 
whole year, but are in the highest perfection about, 
midsummer. me 
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WP hitings.--The firmness of the body and fins is to 
be looked to, as in herrings ; their high season is durin 
the first three months of the year, but they may be had 
@ great part of it. 

Mackerel.--Choose as whitings. Their season is 
May, June, and July. They are so tender a fish that 
they carry and keep worse than any other. 

tke.—For freshness observe the above marks. The 
best are taken in rivers: they are a very dry fish, and 
are much indebted to st and sauce. 

Carp live some time out of water, and may therefore 
get wasted ; itis best to kill them as soon as caught, to 
prevent this. The same signs of freshness attend them 
as other fish. 

Lench,—-They are a fine-flavoured fresh-water fish, 
and should be killed and dressed as soon as caught.— 
When they are to be bought, examine whether the gills 
are red and hard to open, the eyes bright, and the body 
stiff. The tench has a slimy matter about it, the clear- 
ness and brightness of which shew freshness. The sea- 
son is July, August, and September. . 

Perch,——Take the general rules given to distinguish 
the freshness of other fish. They are not so delicate 
as carp and tench. 

Smeite, if good, bave a fine silvery hue, are very firm, 
and have a refreshing smell like cucumbers newly ¢ut. 
—They are caught in the Thames and some other 
large rivers. 

utlets.—-The sea are preferred to the river mullets, 
and the red to the grey. They should be very firm. 
—Their season is August. 

Gaudgeone.—They are chosen by the same rules as 
other fish. They are taken in running streams ; come 
in about midsummer, and are to be had for five or six 


8. 

Se13,~-"There is a greater difference in the goodness 
«of eels than of any other fish. The true silverseél (so 
called from the bright colour of the belly is ceught in 
thé Thames. The Dutch gels gold at Billingagete ure 
wefy bad; those taken in great floods are ly 
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good, but in ponds they have usually a strong rank fla- 
your. Except the middle of' summer, they are always 
in season. . ae 
Lobsters.—If they have not been long taken, the 
claws will have a strong motion when you put your fin- 
ger on the eyes and press them. The heaviest are the 
est, and itis preferable to boil them athome. When 
you. buy them ready-boiled, try whether their tailsare 
stiff, and pull up with aspring; otherwise that part. will 
be flabby. The cock lobster is known by the narrow 
back part of his tail, and the two uppermost fins within 
it are stiff and hard; but those of the hen are soft, and 
the tail broader. The male, though generally smaller, 
has the highest flavour, the flesh is firmer, and the co- 
lour when boiled is a deeper red. | 
_Crabs.—The heaviest are best, and those of a mid- 
dling size are sweetest. If light they are watery: when 
in perfection the Joints of the legs gre stiff and the body 
has a very agreeable smell. eeyes look dead and 
loose when stale. | 
Prawns and Shrimps.—When fresh they have a 
sweet flavour, are firm and stiff, and the colour is 
bright.—Shrimps are of the prawn kind, and may be 
judged by the same rules. | 
,Oysters.—There are several kinds; the Pyfleet, Col- 
chester, and Milford, are much the best. e native 
Milton are fine, being white and fat; but others may 
be made to possess both these qualities in some-degree 
by proper feeding. ‘When alive and strong the shell 
closes on the.knife. They should be eaten as s00n as 
opened, the flavour becoming eS . ‘The 
| pet a is largest, but usually hasa coarse flavour 
f eaten raws we 
ace rg pp 
their eyes bright, They very scon become 
bad. The rape both en and : river fish, a bean 
reduces the best... They are in season from January 
to March, frou Tuly to September, 
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4 DOMESTIC COOKERY. 
‘Observations on Dressing Fésh. 

If the fishmonger does not clean it, fish is seldom 
very nicely done ; but those in great towns wash it be- 
yond what is necessary for cleaning, ahd by perpetual 
watering diminish the flavour. When quite clean, if to 
be boiled, some salt and a little vinegar should be put 
into the water to give firmness: but Cod, Whiting, and 
Haddock, are far better if a little salted, and kept a 
day ; and if not very hot weather, they will be good two 


days. , ie 

Those who know how to purchase fish, may, by tak- 
ing more at a time than they want for one day, often get 
it cheap ; and such kinds as will pot or pickle, or keep 
by being sprinkled with salt and hung up, or by being 
fried will serve for stewing the next day, may then be 
bought with advantage. : 7 

Fresh-water fish has often a muddy smell and taste: 
to take off which, sagk it in strong salt and water after 
it is nicely cleaned; or if of a’size to bear it, scald it 
in the same; then dry, and dtess it. : 

The fish must be put into the water while cold, and 
set to do very gently, or the outside will break before 
the inner part is done. nd = 

Crimp :fish should be put into boiling water; and. 
when it boils up, pour'a little cold water in, to cheek 
extreme heat, and simmer it afew minutes. = — 

The fish-plate on which itis done may be drawn up 
to see if it‘be ready : it will leavethe bone when it is;— 
{t should then be immediately taken. out of the’ water, 
or it will be woolly, The fish-plate ‘should be ; get 
crossways over the Kettle, to keep hot for.serving’; and 
a -_ tloth’ cover the fish ‘to prevent: it losing. its 
eolonr, ne er eee ee 

‘Small fish ively fried, covered with éeg and criinbs, 
make a dish far more elegant’ than if sefved' plain 
Gweat attention should be ‘paid to garhik ‘fal’: 
ple of horsé-radish, parsley; and lemon. 0", 

“When well done, and with Very good ssuce, fish is 
moreathendedto'than Ninos ‘envy other dish: Phsty 
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and roe should be placed on the dish, so that the lady 
may see them, and help a part to every one, 

Gi fish is to be fried or broiled, it must be wrapt in a 
nice soft cloth after it is well cleansed and washed.— 
When perfectly dry, wet with an egg if for frying, and 
sprinkle the finest crumbs of bread over it; if done a 
second time with the egg and bread, the fish will look 
much better ; then having a thick-bottomed frying-pan 
on the fire, with a large quantity of lard or dripping 
boiling-hot, plunge the fish into it, and let it fry 
middlingly guick, till the colour is a fine brown yellow, 
and it is judged ready. If it is done enough before it 
has obtained a proper degree of colour, the cook should 
draw the pan to the side of the fire; carefully take it up, 
and either eons it on a large sieve turned upwards, and 
to be kept for that purpose only, or on the under side of 
a dish to drain; and if wanted very nice, a sheet of ca 
paper must be put to receive the fish, which should 
a beautiful colour, and all the crumbs appear distinct ; 
the fish being free from all grease. The same dripping, 
with a little fresh, will serve a second time. Butter 
gives a bad colour: oil fries of the finest colour for 
those who will allow the expense. 

Garnish with a fringe of curled raw parsley, 40 par 
ley fried, which must be thus done: When washed and 
picked, throw it again into clean water; when the lard 
or dripping boils, throw the parsley into it immediately 
from the water, and instantly it will be green and crisp, 
and must be taken up with a slice: this may be done 
after the fish is fried, 

{f fish is to be broiled, it must be seasoned, 
and put on 4 gridiron that is very clean; which, when 
hot, should be rubbed with a bit of suet to prevent the 
fish from sticking. It must be broiled on a very clear 
fire, that it may not taste smoky; and not too near, that 
it may net be scorched, 


TURBOT. 
| | To keep Turbos. 
Mnetessaty vg turbot will keep for two'or three - days, 
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and be in as high perfection as.at first, if lightly rubbed 
over with salt, and carefully hung in a cold place. 
oo Zo botl Turbot, ed 

“Phe turbot-kettle must be of a proper size, and in the 
nicest order. Set the fish in cold water sufficient to 
‘cover it completely, throw a handful of salt and a glass 
of vinegar into it, and let it gradually boil: be ve 
careful that there fall no blacks; bat skim it well, an 
preserve the beauty of the colour. 

‘Serve it garnished with a complete fringe of curled 
parsley, lemon, and horse-radish. 

The sauce must be the finest lobster, and anchovy, 
butter, and plain butter, served plentif{ully in separate 
tureéns. | : 

: SALMON. ‘ 
: Lo botl Salmon, | 

Clean it carefully, boil it gently, and take it out of 
the water as soon as done. Let the water be warm 
if the fish be split. If underdone jt is very unwhole- 


Shrimp or anchovy-sauce. 

La broil Salmon. 

Cut slices an inch thick, and season with pepper and 
salt ; lay each slice in half a sheet of white paper well 
buttered, twist the ends of the paper, and broil the 
slices over a slow fire six or eight minutes. Serve in 
the paper with anchovy-sauce. 

To pot Salmon. 

Take a large piece, scale and wipe, but don’t wash 
it; salt very let it lie till the salt ie melted and 
drained from it, then season with beaten mace, 
and whole pepper: lay in ays" pudienteas He tilose 
the pots to keep, and when eald covyer,it with cle 
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Fish: 7 


oe ’ Yo dry Salmon. 

Cut the fish down; take out the inside and ree. Rub 
the whole with common salt after scaling it; let it hang 
24 hours to drain. ...Pound three or four ounces of salt- 

etre, according to the size of the fish, two ounces of 
‘pay salt,and two ounces of coarse sugar; rub these, 
when mixed well, into the salmon, and lay it on a large 
dish or tray two days, then rub it well with common 
salt, and in 24 hours more it will be fit to dry; wipe 
it wel] after draining.. Hangit either ina wood chim- 
wok or in a dry place; keeping it open with two small 
sticks, . 3 

Dried salmon is eaten broiled in paper, and only just 
warmed through ; egg-sauce and mashed potatoes with 
it; or it may be boiled, especially the bit next the head. 

An excellent dish of dried Salmon. 

Pull some into flakes; have ready some eggs boiled 
hard, and ‘chopped large ; put both into half a pint of 
thin cream, ‘and two or three ounces of butter rubbed 
with a tea-~spoonful of flour; skim it and stir till boil- 

ing hot; make a wallof mashed potatoes round the 
inner edge ofa dish, and pour the above into it. 
- | To pickle Salmon. 

' ‘Boil as before directed, take the fish out, and boil 
the liquor with bay-leaves, pepper-corns, and galt ; add 
Vinegar, when cold, and pour it over the fish. | 


 Anotherway, = 

_ After sealing and cleaning, split thé salmon, and di- 

vide into such pieces as you choose, lay it in the kettle 
‘to fill the bottom, and ae niuch water as will cover it; 
\ to three quarts puts ‘pit. of vinegar, a handful of salt, 
‘twelve bay-leaves; six blades of mace, and a quarterof 
“an ounce of black pepper. . ‘When the salman as boiled 
‘ @névigh, drain it and = -iton a clean eloth;.:then ‘put 
it; aed goon, tial ie done). After 'this,:if- - & 
“be not smartly Savoured with the vinegar and salt,add 
: Lite : 43 ee: ¥ 3 tergofan hour. When 
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all is cold, pack the fish in something deep, and let 
there be enough of pickle to‘plentifully cover. Pre- 
serve it from theair. The liquor must be drained from 
the fish, and occasionally boiled and skimmed. 
i Salmon collared, ca 

| ‘Split such a part of the fish as may be sufficient to 
make an handsome roll, wash and wipe it, and. having 
mixed salt, white pepper, pounded mace and Jamaica. 
pepper, in q antity to season it very high, rub it inside’ 
and out well. Then roll it tight and bandage it, put as 
mich water and one-third vinegar as will cover it, with 
bay-leaves, salt, and both sorts of pep’ er. Cover close, 
and simmer till done enough. Drain and boil quick the 
lipuor, and put on when cold. Serve with fennel. It 
is an elegant dish, and extremely good. 


cop. 

Some people boil the cod whole; but a large head 
and shoulders contain all the fish that is proper to help, | 
the thinner parts being overdone and tasteless, before 
the. thick are ready. ‘but the whole fish may be pur- 
chased at times more reasonably ; and the lower half, 
if sprinkled and hung up, will be in high perfection one 
or two days. Or it may be made salar) and served 
with egg-sauce, potatoes, and parsnips. 5 

Cod when small is usually very cheap. If. boiled 
quite fresh it is watery ; but éats excelientty if salted 
and hung up fora. aay fo give it firmness, then stuffed, 
and broiled, or beiled. © ges, ce 

: | Cod’s Head and Shoulders BS te cay 
Will eat nvich finer by having a little salt subbed 
down the bone, and along the thick part, even if to be 
eaten the same day. 

‘Tie it ep, and put it on the fire in cold water which 
will completely cover it: throw a handfal of aalt into 
it, Great care must be taken to serve & without the 
auiaBest speck of black orscum. Gatnigh withalaxge 

tity of double parsley, lemon, harse-tadigh, and 
the milt, roe, and liver, and fried smelta if approved. 


x 
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If with smelts, be careful that no water hangs about the 
fish ; or the beauty of the smelts will be taken off, as 
well as their flavour. 

Serve with plenty of oyster or shrimp-sauce, and 
anchovy and butter. 

Crimp Cod. 

Boil, broil, or fry. 

Cod Sounds botled. 

Soak them in warm water half an hour, then scrape 
and clean ; and if to be dressed white, boil them in milk 
and water; when tender serve them in a napkin, with 
egg-sauce. The salt must not be much soaked out, 
unless for fricassee. 

Cod Sounds to look like smatl Chickens. 

A good maigre-day dish. Wash three large sounds 
nicely, and boil in milk and water, but not too tender ; 
when cold, put a forcemeat of chopped oysters, crumbs 
of bread, a bit of butter, nutmeg, pepper, salt, and 
the yolks of two eggs: spread it thin over the sounds, 
and roll up each in the form of a chicken, skewering it ; 
then lard them as you would chickens, dust a little 
flour over, and roast them in a tin oven slowly. When 
done enbugh, pour over them a fine oyster-sauce. Serve 
for side of corner dish. 

y To broil Cod Sounds. 

Scald in hot water, rub well with salt, pull off the 
dirty skin, and put them to simmer till tender; take 
them out, flour, and broil. While this is being done, 
season 4 little brown gravy with pepper, salt, a tea- 

lof soy, and a little mustard: give it a boil 
with a bit of flour and butter, and pour it over the 
sounds. 
Cod Sounds ragout. 

Prepare as above; then stew them in white 

seasoned, cream, butter, and a little bit of four ad 


before serve, gently boiling up.. A bit of lemon- 
peat ft er and ite leet pounded nace should give 
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Currie of Cod 
Should be made of sliced cod, that has either been 
crimped or sprinkled a day, to make it firm. Fry it of 
a fine brown with onion; and stew it with a good white 
gravy, a little currie-powder, a bit of butter and flour, 
three or four spoonfuls of rich cream, salt, and Cayenne, 
if the powder be not hot enough. 
To dress galt Cod, 

Soak and clean the piece you mean to dress, then lay 
it all night in water, with a glass of vinegar. Boil it 
enough, then break it into flakes on the dish; pour over 
it parsnips boiled, beaten in a mortar, and then boiled 
up with cream and a large piece of butter rubbed with 
a bit of flour. It may be served as above with gs 
gauce instead of the parsnip, and the root sent up whole ; 
or the fish may be boiled and sent up without flaking, 
aud sauces as above. 


STURGEON. 
To dress fresh Sturgeon. 


Cut slices, rub egg over them, then sprinkle with 
crumbs of bread, parsley, pepper, salt: fold them in 
paper, and broil gently. 

leg butter, anchovy, and soy, 

To roast Sturgeon. . 

Put it on a lark-spit, then tie it on a large spit ; bagte 
it constantly with butter ; and serve with a good gravy, 
an anchovy, 4 squeeze of Seville orange or lemon, and 
@ glass of sherry. 


“ 


Another. 

Put a piece of butter, rolled in flour, into a stew-pan 
with four snpler bag of ve herbs, pole onions, 
some pepper an & pint of water, and a glass 
of vinegar. Set it over the fite till hot then let ee 
eomeiukewarm, and steep the fish in it-an hous or two. 
Butter a paper well, tie it vowed, and roast it without 
letting the spit run through. Servs with sotrel and 
anchovy-auce. 
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An excellent Imitation of pickle Sturgeon, 

‘Take a fine large turkey, but not old: pick it very 
nicely, singe, and make it extremely clean: bone 
wash it, and tie it across and across with a bit-of mat~. 
string washed clean, Put into a very nice tin rapt ere 
a quart of water, a quart of vinegar, a quart of white 
(but not sweet) wine, and a very large handful of salt ; 
boil and skim it well, then boil the turkey. When done 
enough tighten the strings, and lay upon it adish with a 
weight of two pounds over it. | 

Boil the liquor half an hour ; and when both are cold, 
put the turkey into it. This will keep seme months, 
and eats more delicately than sturgeon; vinegar, oil, 
and sugar, are usually eaten with it. If more vinegar 
or salt should be wanted, add when cold. . Send fennel 


overit to table, 
' DPhornback and Skate i 

Should be hung one day at least before they are dressed ; 
and may be served either boiled, or fried in crumbs, 
being first dipped in egg. 

i Crimp Skate. 
- Boil and send up in a napkin ; or fry as above. 

Maids | | 

Should likewise be hung one day at least. They may 
be’boiled or fried ; or, if of a tolerable size, the middle 
may be boiledand the finsfried. Theyshould be dipped 
in’ege, and covered with crumbs, = == 

“ak! Boiled Carp, 

Serve in a napkin, and with the sauce which you will 
find directed for it under the article Stewed Carp. 
.. Seald and clean, take care of the roey dco. lay'the ‘fish 
ina stewpan, with a ‘rich beef gravy, an onton, eight 
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of butter rolled in flour, shake it, and let the gravy boil 

afew minutes. Serve with sippéts offried bread, the 

ree ‘fried, and a good deal of horse-radish and lemon. 
Baked Carp. . 

’ Clean a large carp; put a stuffing as for soles, dveised 
in the Portuguese way. Sew it up; brush it all over 
with yolk of egg, and ae ey of crumbs ; then drop 
oiled butter to baste ; place the carp in a deep 
earthen dish, a pint of oe (or, if fast-day, fish-stock), 
a few sliced onions, some bay-léaves, a faggot of herbs 
(such ‘as basil, thyme, parsley, and both sorts ‘of mar- 
joram), half a pint of port wine, and six anchovies. 
cover over the pan, and bake it an ‘hour, Let it be 
done before it is wanted. Pour the liquor from it, and. 
keep the fish hot while you heat up the liquor with a 

aoad piece of butter rolled in flour, a tea-spoonful of: 
Sided. a little Cayenne, anda spoonfulof soy. Serve 
the fish on the dish, garnished with lemon, and parsley, 
and horse-radish, ‘and put the gravy into the sauce- 


tureen. 
Perch and Tench. | 

Put them into cold water, boil them carefully; and 
serve with mielted butter and soy. Perch are a most 
delicate fish. . They may be either fried or stewed, but 
in stewing they do not: ree da flavour. : 

de ry Trout and Grayline. 

Scale, gut, well wash; then dry them, and lay 
them. souraiely< on a board before the fire, after dusti 
some flour over them. Fry them of.a fine colour wit 
as dripping ; ; serve wi crimp paraley, aud’ ‘plain: 

utter. | 

Perch and Tench may be done the same wey. , 

ow + Dread aly pt in Ph 
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a quick fire. When the fish is done, take the bread out, 
bruise it, and then t@icken the sauce; add flour and a. 
little butter, and let It boil up. See that your sauce is 
of a proper thickness. Lay your fish on the dish, and 
pour the sauceoverit. Serve it with sliced lemon and 
fried bread. : ~< : | 






MACKEREL. 


Boil, and serve with butter and fennel. 

To broil them, split, and sprinkle with herbs, pepper, 
and salt ; or stuff with the same, crumbs, and chopped 
fennel. ar 

Collared, as Eel, page 17. 

Potted: clean, season, and bake them ina pan with 
spice, bay-leaves, and some butter; when cold, lay 
them in a potting-pot, and cover with butter. | 

Pickled: boil them, then boil some of the liquor, a 
few peppers, bay-leaves, and some vinegar; when cold, 
pour it over them. 

Pickled Mackerel, called Caveach. 


Clean and divide them ; then cut each side into three, 
or leaving them undivided, cut each fish into five or six 
pieces. . To six large mackerel, take. near an ounce of 
pepper two nutmegs, a little mace, four cloves, and a 

andful of salt, all in the finest powder; mix, and: 
making holes in each bit of fish, thrust the seasonin 
intg them, .rub each piece with some of it; then fry 
them. brown in oil; let them ‘stand till cold, then pu 
them, into a:stone-jar, and cover with vinegar ; if. to: 
keep.long, pour oil on the top. Thus.done, they may | 
be preserved for months. CREE se: 
a a ee 3: Red Mullet. . DAE Ne ag ned , eve oa 

It is called the Sea~Woodeock. Clean, butleave the 
inside, fold in oiled. oe and gently “bake -in’s:small 
dish, .Make.a sauce of the hguor that .comies ‘from the 
fish, with » piece of butter, » little lotr, alittle essence: 
of anchovy, aad s.glaaeof sherry. Giveita-beil: end 
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Sg Bie. age To dress Rigi, 
Boil, or bake them with a pudi@Mfig ‘well seasoned.—. 
If baked, put a large cup of rich broth into the dish ; 
and ‘when done, take that, some essence of anchovy, 
and.a squeeze of lemon, and boil them up together for 
sauce, 
To bake Pike. | 


‘Seale it, and open as near the throat as you can, then 
stuif it with the following: grated bread, herbs, ancho- 
vies, oysters, suet, salt, pepper, mace, half a pint of 
cream, four yolks of eggs; mix all over the fire till it 
thickens, then put it into the fish, and sew it up; butter 
should be Fu over it in little bits; bake it. Serve sauce 
of gravy, butter, and anchovy. Wote: if in helping 
a pike, the back and belly are slit up, and eachslice gently 
drawn downwards, there will be fewer bones given, 


HADDOCK, 


Boil or broil with stuffing as under, having salted 
them a 7-~ | | 


Todry Haddeck. ' 
Choose them of two or three pounds weight: take out 
the gills, eyes, and entrails, and remove the blood from 
the backbone. Wipe them dry, and put some salt into 
the bodies atid eyes. Lay them ona board for a night; 
then hang them up in a dry place, and after three or 
four days, they will be fit to eat; skin and rub them 
with egg, and strew crumbs over them, Lay them be- 
fore the fire, and baste with butter until brown enough. 
Serve withegg-sauce, = 8 89" iets ghee gs 
Whitinge if large, are excellent this way; and it will 
prove an accommodation in the country where there is 
noregular supply of fish, a 
Stalling for Pike, Haddock, and small Cad... 
. Pake. equal parts.of fat bacon, beef-guet, and, fresh 
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epper. Oysters wilt Wy an improvement with or with- 
pul aaenevies er and an egg to hind, 

o2 | SOLES. = | 

If boiled, they must be served with great care to 
oe pertoedly white, and should be much covered with 

arsley. 
Iffried, dip in egg, and cover them with fine crumbs 
of bread; set on a rying-pan that is just large enough, 
and put into it a large quantity of fresh lard or dri ping, 
boil it, and immediately slip the fish into it ; ig of 
afine brown. See to fry, age 12. 

Soles that have been fried eat good cold with oil, vine- 

gar, salt, and mustard. 
Stewed Soles, 
Do as carp, page 11. 
Soles another way, : 

Take two or three soles, divide them from the back. 
bone, and take off the head, fins, and tail, _ Sprinkle 
the inside with salt, roll them u tight from the tail end 
upwards, and fasten with small skewers. If large or 
middling, put half a fish in each roll: small do net an- 
swer. Dip them into yolks of e gs, and cover them 
with crambs. Do the egg over them again, and then 

ut more criimbs ; and fry them a beautiful colour in 
fard, or for fast-day in clarified butter, ie 
_., Soles in the Portuguese way, — 

Take one large or two small : if large, cut the fish in 
two’; if small, they need only be split. The bones be- 
ing taken out, put thé fish into a pan with a bit of but- 
nal and — partner ive it 8 hy, then, lay the 
fish on a dish, and spread a forcemea over each piece, 
and roll it round, fastening the roll with Gee aall 
skewers. Lay the rolls into a small ‘earthen pati, ‘beat 
an egg and wet them, then strew crumba over; and put 
| the remainder of the-epg, with a Tittle theat:gravy, a 

sponta of caper-Liquor, en anchovy chopped fie tnd 
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aslow oven. Then place thewigiwain the dish for serv- 
ing, ahd cover it to keep.theni tagmgel the gravy baked 
is skimmed : if notyenough, a little fresh, flavoured as 
above, must be prepared and added to it, | 


Portuguese stuffing for Soles baked. 


Pound cold beef, mutton, or veal, a little ; then add 
some fat bacon that has been lightly fried, cut small, 
and some onions, a little garlick or shalot, some pardey, 
anchovy, pepper, salt, and nutmeg; pound all fine with | 
a few crumbs, and bind it with two or three yolks of 






‘ 
ee 


eggs. 
oP he heads of the fish are to be left or one side ofthe 
split part, and kept on the outer side of the roll; and 
i 
when served the heads are to be turned towards each 
other in the dish. ~  , 
Garnish with fried or dried parsley: 


An excellent way of dressing a large Plaice, especially 
tf there be a roe. 

a pear with salt, and keep twenty-four hours ; then 
wash and wipe it dry, wet over with egg, cover with 
crumbs of bread; make some lard or fine dripping, 
and two large spoonfuls of vinegar, boiling hot; lay the 
fishin, and fry it a fine colour, drain it from the fat, 
and serve with fried parsley round, and anchoyy-sance, 
You may dip the fish in vinegar, and not putit into the. 
pan, : | ie 

a To fry Smelts, ee 

They should not be washed more than is necessary to . 
clean, them, Dry them in a cloth; then li tly four 
them, but shake if off. Dip them into plenty of egg, 
then into bread-crumbs, grated fine, and plunge them . 
into a good pan of boiling lard; let them continue 


ae 


ently boiling, anda few minutes will make them a 


bright yellow-brown. « Take ‘care not to take of the 


light roughness of the ‘crumbs, ‘or: their beauty wil} be 
' Soo we a aah 1 : Ce at Taga ' eer 
lost: : ONE ies eG ie as alt ee SA 
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LS. 
WPichcock Hels. | e 

Take one or two large eels, leave the skin on, cut 
them into pieces of three inches long, open them on the 
belly side, and clean them nicely : wipe them dry, and 
then wet them with beaten egg, and strew overon both 
sides ee dS parsley, pepper, salt, a very little sage, 
and. a bit of mace pounded fine and mixed with the sea- 
soning. Rub the gridiron with a bit of suet, and broil 
the fish of a fine colour, 

Serve with anchovy and butter for sauce. 

Fried Eels. 

If small, they should be curled round and fried, being 

first dipped into egg and crumbs of bread. 
Botled Eels. 

The small ones are best: do them in a small quantity 
of water, with a good deal of parsley, which should be 
served up with them and the liquor. 

Serve chopped parsley and butter for sauce. 

Eel Broth, very nourtshing for the sick. 

Do as above; but stew two hours, and add an onion 

and pepper-corns: salt to taste. 
Collared Eel. 

Bone a large eel, but don’t skin it: mix pepper, salt, 
mace, allspice, and a clove or two, in the finest powder, 
and rub over the whole inside; roll it tight, and bind 
with a coarse tape. Boil in salt and water till enough, 
then add vinegar, and when cold keep the collar in 
pickle. Serve it either whole or in slices. Chopped 
sage, parsley, and a little thyme; knotted marjoram, 
and savuury, mixed with the spices, greatly improve 
the taste. | 

To Stew Lamprey as at Worcester. 

After cleaning the fish carefully, remove the cartilage 
whicn runs down the back, and season with a small 
quantity of cloves, mace, nutmeg, pepper, and all- 
spice ; put it into a small stew-pot, with very strong 

F ; 
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beef-gravy, port, and an equal.c 
sherry. * \ 

It must be covered close: st@aml tender, then take 
out the lamprey and keep hot, while you boil up the 
liquor with two or three anchovies chopped, and some 
flour and butter; strain the gravy through a sieve, and 
add lemon-juice and some made mustard. Serve with 
a of bread and horse-radish. 

els, done in the same way, are a good deal like the 

Iamprey. When there is spawn, it must be fried and 
put round. 

«Mote. Cyder will do in common instead of white 
wine, 


uantity of Madeira, or 





FLOUNDERS, 


Let them be rubbed with salt inside and out, and lie 
two hours to give them some firmness. Dip them into 
egg; cover with crumbs, and fry them. 

Water Souchy. 

Stew two or three flounders, some parsiey-leaves and 
roots, thirty pepper-corns, and a quart of water, till the 
fish are boiled to pieces: pulp them throughasieve. Set 
over the fire the pulped fish, the liquor that boiled them, 
some perch, tench, or flounders, and some fresh leaves 
and roots of parsley ; simmer all till done enough, then 
serve in a deep dish. Slices of bread and butter are to 
be sent to table, to eat with the souchy. 


HERRINGS @”2@ SPRATS. 


To smoke Herring's. 

Clean, and lay them in salt and a little saltpetre one 
night; then hang them on a stick, through the eyes, in 
arow. Have ready an old cask, on which put some 
sawdust, and in the midst of it a heater red-hot; fix the 
stick over the smoke, and let them remain 24 hours. 

: z Fried Herrings. a 
F meres them of.a light brown, with onions sliced and 

ried, : : 
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Broiled Herrings. 
Flour them first, gudido of a good colour : plain but- 
ter for sauce. — 
Potted Herrings 
Are very good done like Mackerel, see page 13. 
To dress Red Herrings. 

Choose those that are large and moist, cut them open, 
and pour some boiling small beer over them to soak half 
an hour; drain them dry, and make them just hot 
through before the fire, then rub some cold butter over 
themandserve. Exzg-sauce, or buttered eggs and mash- 
ed potatoes, should be sent up with them. 

Baked Herrings or Sprats. 

Wash and drain without wiping them; season with 
allspice in fine powder, salt, and a few whole cloves; 
lay them in a pan with plenty of black pepper, an onion, 
and afew bay-leaves. Add half vinegar and half small 
beer, enough to cover them. Put paper over the pan, 
and bake in a slow oven. Ifyou like, throw saltpetre 
over them the night before, to make them look red. 
Gut, but do not open them, 

Sprats 
When cleaned, should be fastened in rows bya skewer 
a ee the heads, and then broiled and served hot 
and not, 






LOBSTERS and SHRIMPS. 
To pot Lobsters. 

Half boil them, pick out the meat, cut it into small 
bits, season with mace, white pepper, nutmeg, and salt, 
press close into a pot and cover with butter, bake half 
an hour; put the spawn in. When cold take the lob- 
ster out, and put it into the pots with a little of the but- 
ter. Beat the other butter in a mortar with some of the 
spawn ; then mix that coloured butter with as muchas 
will be sufficient to cover the pots, and strain it. Cay- 
enne may be added, if approved. 

Another way to pot Lobsters, as at Wood's Hotel. _ 

Take out the meat as wholeas yowcan ; split the tail 
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aud remove the gut; if the inside be not watery, add 
that. Season with mace, nutmeg, white pepper, salt, 
and a clove or two, in the finest #ewder. Lay a little 
fine butter at the bottom of a pan, and the lobster 
smooth over it, with bay-leaves between ; cover it with 
butter, and bake gently. When done, pour the whole 
on the bottom of a sieve ; and with afork lay the pieces 
into potting-pots, some of each sort, with the seasoning 
about it. When cold, pour clarified butter over, but 
not hot. Itwill be good next day: or highly seasoned, 
and thick covered with butter, will keep some time. 

Potted lobster may be used cold, or as a fricassee, 
with acream-sauce: it then looks very nicely, and eats 
excellently, especially if there is spawn. 

Mackerel, ferrings, and Trout, are good potted as 
above. 

Stewed Lobster, a very high relish. 

Pick the lobster, put the berries into a dish that has 
a lamp, and rub them down with a bit of butter, two 
spoonfuls of any sort of gravy, one of soy, or walnut- 
ketchup, a little salt and Cayenne, and a spoonful of 
port; stew the lobster cut into bits with the gravy as 
above. 

Buttered Lobsters. 

Pick the meat out, cut it, and warm with a little 
weak brown gravy, nutmeg, salt, pepper, and butter, 
with a little flour. If done white, a little white gravy 
and cream. 

To roast Lobsters. ; 

When you have half boiled the lobster, take it out of 
the water, and, while hot, rub it with butter, and lay it 
before the fire. Continue basting it with butter till it 
has a fine froth. 

Currie of Lobsters, or Prawns. 


Take them from the shells, and lay into a pan, with 
a small piece of mace, three or four spoonfuls of’ veal- 
gravy, and four of cream : rub smooth one or two tea~- 
spoonfuls of curriée-powder, a tea-spodnful of flour, and 
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an ounce of butter: simmer an hour; squeeze half a 
lemon in, and add salt. 
Prawns and Cray-fish tn jelly, a beautiful dish. 

Make a savoury fish jelly, and put some into the bot- 
tom of a deep small dish : when cold, lay the cray-fish 
with their back downwards, and pour more Jelly over 
them. Turn out when cold. 

To butter Prawns or Shrimps. 

Take them out of the shells; and warm them with a 
little good gravy, a bit of butter and flour, a scrape of 
nutmeg, salt, and pepper ; simmer a minute or two, and 
serve with sippets: or with a cream-sauce instead of 
brown. 

To pot Shrimps, 

When boiled, take them out of the skins, and season 
them with salt, white pepper, and a very little mace and 
cloves. Press them into a pot, set it in the oven ten 
minutes, and when cold put butter. . 

CRABS, 
Hot Crab. 

Pick the meat out of a crab, clear the shell from the 
head, then put the meat with a little nutmeg, salt, pep- 

er, a bit of butter, crumbs of bread, and three spoon- 
uls of vinegar, into the shell again, and set it before 
the fire. You may brown it with a salamander. 

Dry toast should be served to eat upon. 

Dressed Crab cold. 

Empty the shells, and mix the flesh with oil, vinegar, 
salt, and alittle white pepper and Cayenne: then put 
the mixture into the large shell, and serve. Very little 
oil is necessary. 

OYSTERS, 
| To feed Oysters. 

‘Pat them into water, and wash them with a birch- 
besom till quite clean; then lay them bottom-down- 
wards into a pan, sprinkle with flour or oatmeal and 
salt, and cover with water. Do the same every day, 
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ane they will fatten. The water should be pretty 
salt. 
Zo stew Oysters. 

Open and separate the liquor from them, then wash 
them from the grit ; strain the liquor, and put with the 
eysters a bit of mace and Jemon-peel, and a few white 
peppers. Simmer them very gently, and put some 
cream, and a little flour and butter. 

Serve with sippets. 

Borled Oysters 
Eat well. Let the shells be nicely cleaned first; and 
serve in them, to eat with cold butter. 
To scallop Oysters. 

Put them with crumbs of bread, pepper, salt, nutmeg, 
and a bit of butter, into scallop-shells or saucers, and 
bake before the fire in a Dutch oven. 

Fried Oysters, to garnish boiled Fish. 

Make a batter of flour, milk, and eggs, season it a 
very little, dip the oysters into it, and fry them a fine 
yellow-brown. A little nutmeg should be put into the 
seasoning, and a few crumbs of bread into the flour. 

Oyster Sauce. 


See Sauces. 
Oyster Loaves. 

Open them, and save the liquor; wash them init; 
then strain it through a sieve, and put a little of it into 
a tosser with a bit of butter and flour, white pepper, a 
scrape of nutmeg, and alittle cream. Stew them, and 
cnt in dice; put them into rolls sold for the purpose. 

Oyster Patttes. 

See Parris. 

To pickle Oysters. 

Wash four dozen of the largest oysters you can get in 
their own liquor, wipe them dry, strain the liquor off, 
adding to it a desert-spoonful of pepper, two blades 
of mace, a table-spoonful of salt, if the liquor be ‘not 
very salt, three of white wine, and four of vinegar.— 
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Simmer the oysters a few minutes in the liquor, then put 
them in smal] jars, and boil the pickle up, skim it, and 
when cold, pour over the oysters: cover close. 


Another way to pickle Oysters. 


Open the number you intend to pickle, put them 
into a saucepan with their own liquor for ten minutes, 
simmer them very gently; then put them into a jar, 
one by one, that none of the grit may stick to them, 
and cover them when cold with the pickle thus made. 
Boil the liquor with a bit of mace, lemon-peel, and 
black peppers, and to every hundred put two spoon- 
fuls of the best undistilled vinegar. 

They should be kept in small jars, and tied close 
with bladder, for the air will spoil them. 

Note.— Directions for making Fish Pies will be 
Sound under the head Pixs. 


PART II. 
MEATS. 


To choose Meats. 


Venison.—Tf the fat be clear, bright, and thick, and 
the cleft part smooth and close, it is young ; but if the 
cleft is wide and tough, itis old. Tojudge of its sweet- 
ness, run avery sharp narrow knife into the shoulder or 
haunch, and you will know by the scent. Few people 
like it when it has much of the haut gout. 

Beef.—If the flesh of ox-beef is young, it will havea 
fine smooth open grain, be of a good red, and look ten- 
der. The fat should look white rather than yellow; for 
when that is of a deep colour, the meat is seldom good : 
beef fed by oil-cakes is in general so, and the flesh is 
flabby. The grain of cow-beef is closer, and the fat 
whiter, than that of ox-beef; but the lean is not of so 
bright ared. The grain of bi ll-beef.is closer still, the 
fat hard and skinny, the lean of a deep red, and a 
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stronger scent. Ox-beef isthe reverse. Ox-beef is the 
richest and largest, but in small families, and to some 
tastes, heifer-beef is better, if finely fed. In old meat 
there is a streak of horn in the ribs of beef: the harder 
this is, the older; and the flesh is not finely flavoured. 
Feal.—The flesh of a bull-calf is firmest, but not 
so white. The fillet of the cow-calf is generally pre- 
ferred for the udder. The whitest is not the most juicy, 
having been made so by frequent bleeding and having 
had whiting to lick. Choose the meat of which the kid- 
ney is well covered with white thick fat. If the bloody 
vein in the shoulder looks blue, or of a bright red, it is 
newly killed ; but any other colour shews it stale, The 
other parts should be dry and white ; if clammy or spot- 
ted, the meat is staleand bad. The kidney turns first 
in the loin, and the suet will not then be firm. 
Mutton.—Choose this by the fineness of its grain, 
good colour, and firm white fat. It is not the better 
tor being young; if of a good breed and well fed, it is 
better forage; but this only holds with wether-mutton : 
the flesh of the ewe is paler, and the texture finer. 
Ram-mutton is very strong-flavoured ; the flesh is of 
deep red, and the fat 1s spongy. : 
amb,— Observe the neck of a fore-quarter: if the 
vein is bluish, it is fresh; if it has a green or yellow 
cast, it is stale, In the hind-quarter, if there is a faint 
smell under the kidney, and the knuckle is limp, the 
meat is stale. Ifthe eyes are sunk, the head is not fresh. 
Grass-lamb comes into season in Apri] or May, and con- 
tinues till August. House-lamb may be had in great 
towns almost all the year, but is in highest perfection in 
December and January. | 3 
Pork.—Pinch the lean, and if young it will break. 
If the rind is tough, thick, and cannot easily be im- 
pressed by the finger, it is old. A thin rindis amerit 
in all pork. When fregh, the flesh will be smooth and 
cool; if clammy, it istainted. What is called measly 
pork is very unwholesome ; and may be known by fhe. 
fat being full of kernels, which in good pork is. never 
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the case. Pork fed at still-houses does not answer for 
curing any way, the fat being spongy. Dairy-fed pork 
is the beat. 

Bacon.—If the rind is thin, the fat firm and of a red 
tinge, the lean tender, of a good colour, and adhering to 
the bone, you may siclade it good, and not old. If 
there are yellow streaks in it, it is going, if not already 
rusty. 

ams.—Stick a sharp knife under the bone: if it 
comes out with a pleasant smell, the ham is good ; but 
if the knife is daubed and has abad scent, do not buy it. 
Hams short in the hock are best, and long-legged pigs 
are not to be chosen for any preparation of pork. 

Branwn.—The horny part of young brawn will feel 
moderately tender, and the flavour will be better; the 
rind of old will be hard. 


Observations, on purchasing, keeping, and dressing 
eut, 


In every sort of provisions, the best of the kind goes 
farthest: it cuts out with most advantage, and affords 
most nourishment. Round of beef, fillet of veal, and 
leg of mutton, are joints that bear a higher price; but 
as they have more solid meat, they deserve the prefer- 
ence. It is worth notice, however, that those joints 
which are inferior may be dressed as palatably: and 
being cheaper, they ought to be bought in turn; for, 
when they are weighed with the prime pieces, it makes 
the price of these come lower. 

In loins of meat, the long pipe that runs by the bone 
should be taken out, as it is apt to taint; as also the 
kernels of beef. Rumps and edgebones of beef are 
often bruised by the blows the drovers give the beasts, 
and the part that has been struck always taints ; there- 
fore do not purchase these joints if bruised. 

The shank-bones of mutton should be saved; and, 
after soaking and brushing, may be added to give rich- 
ness to gravies or soups. They are also particularly 
nourishing for sick persons. 
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When sirloins of beef, or loins of veal or mutton, come 
in, part of the suet may be cut off for puddings, or to 
clarify. ‘ 

Dripping will baste every thing as well as butter, 
except fowls and game; and for kitchen pies, nothing 
else should be used. 

. The fat off a neck or loin of mutton makes a far 
lighter pudding than suet. 

Meat and vegetables that the frost has touched, should 
be soaked in cold water two or three hours before used, or 
more if they are much iced. Putting them into hot 
water, or to the fire, till thawed, makes it impossible 
for any heat to dress them properly afterwards. 

In warm weather, meat should be examined well when 
it comes in; and if flies have touched it, the part must be 
cut off, and then well washed. In the height ofsummer, 
it is a very safe way to let meat that is to be salted lie an 
hour in very cold water, rubbing well any part likely to 
have been fly-blown; then wipe it quite dry, and have 
salt ready, and rubit thoroughly inevery part, throwinga 
handful over itbesides. Turn it every day, and rub the 
aia in, which will make it ready for the table in three or 

our days. Ifto be very much corned, wrap it in a well- 
floured cloth, after rubbingit with salt. ‘Thislast method 
willcorn fresh beeffit for the table the day it comes on, 
but it must be put into the pot when the water boils. 

If the weather permit, meat eats much better for 
hanging two or three days before it is salted. 

e water in which meat has been boiled makes an 
excellent soup for the poor, by adding to it vegetables, 
oatmeal, or peas. 

Roast-beef bones, or shank-bones of ham, make fine 
reels and should be boiled with the peas the day 

efore eaten, that the fat may be taken off. 

In some families great loss is sustained by the spoil- 
ing of meat. The best way to keep whatis to be eaten 
unsalted, is, as before directed, to examine it well, 
wipe it every day, and put some pieces of charcoal over 
it, Hf meat is brought from a distance in warm wea- 
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ther, the butcher should be ordered to cover it close, 
and bring it early in the morning; but even then, if it 
is to be kept on the road while he serves his customers, 
who live nearest to him, it will very likely be fly-blown. 
This happens often in the country. 

Wash all meat before you dress it: if for boiling, the 
colour will be better for soaking; but if for roasting, 5 ry it. 

Boiling in a well-floured cloth will make meat white. 

Particular care must be taken that the pot is well skim- 
med the moment it boils, otherwise the foulness will be 
dispersed over the meat. The more soups or broth are 
skimmed, the better and cleaner they will be. 

The boiler and utensils should be kept delicately clean. 

Put the meat into cold water, and flour it well first. 
Meat boiled quick will be hard ; but care must be taken 
that in boiling slow it does not stop, or the meat will 
be underdone. 

If the steam is kept in, the water will not lessen 
much; therefore when you wish it to boil away, take 
off the cover of the soup-pot. : 

Vegetables should not be dressed with the meat, 
except carrots or parsnips with boiled beef. 

As to the length of time required for roasting and boil- 
ing, the size of the joint must direct; as also the strength 
of the fire, the nearness of the meat to it, and in boiling, 
the regular though slow progress it makes; for if the 
cook, when told to hinder the copper from boiling quick, 

vet it stop from boiling up at all, the usual time will not 
be sufficient, and the meat will be under-done. 

Weigh the meat; and allow for all solid joints a quar- 
ter ofan hour for every pound, and some minutes (from 
ten to twenty) over, according as the family like it done. 

A ham of twenty pounds will take four hours and a 
half, and others in proportion. 

A tongue, if dry, takes four hours slow boiling, after 
soaking; a tongue out of pickle, from two hours and a 
half to three hours, or more if very large; it must be 
judged by feeling whether itis very tender, 
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A leg of pork, off lamb, takes the full allowance of 
twenty minutes, above a quarter of an hour to a pound. 

In roasting, beef of ten pounds will take above two 
hours and a half; twenty pounds will take three hours 
and three quarters. 

A neck of mutton will take an hour and a half, if kept 
at a proper distance. A chine of pork, two hours. 

The meat should be put at a geod distance from the 
fire, amd brought gradually nearer when the inner part 
becomes bot, which will prevent its being scorched 
while yet raw. Meat should be much basted; and 
when ttearly done, floured to make it look frothed, 

Veal and mutton should have a little paper put over 
the fat to preserve it. If not fat enough to allow for 
basting, a little good dripping answers as well as butter. 

The cook should be careful not to run the spit through 
the best parts ; and should observe that it be well cleaned 
before and at the time of serving, or a black stain appears 
on the meat, In many joints the apit will pass into the 
bones, and run along them for some distance, so as not to 
injure the prime of the meat : and the cook should have 
leaden skewers to balance it with ; for want of which, 
ignorant servants ate often troubled atthe time of ae 

In roasting meat it is a very good way to put a little 
salt and water into the dripping pan, and baste for a 
little while with this, before using its own fat or drip- 
ping. When dry, dust it with flour, and baste as usual. 

alting meat before it is put to roast draws out the 

gravy; it should only be sprinkled when almost done, 

Time, distance, basting often, and a clear fire of a 
proper size for what is required, are the first articles of 
a good cook's attention in roasting, 
Old meats dapat require so much dressing as young; 
Y itl gooner done, bat they an be eaten 
with the gravy juore in. 
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VENISON, 


t. Haunch. 
2. Neck. 
3. Shoulder. 
4. Breast. 


Itt MOLNAR REDE REET ‘hgiemipy  emiemeepiliiet daw neva 


Hind Quarter. 
1. Sirloin. 
2. Rump. 
3. Edge Bone. 
4, Buttock, 
5. Mouse Bitteck. 
6. Veiny Pees. 
7. Thick Plank. | 
8, Thin Flank. 
9, Leg. 


BEEF. 


Fore Quarter. 

11. Middle Rib; 4 Ribs. 

12. Chuck ; 3 Ribs. 

12. Shoulder or Leg of 
Mutton Piece, 

14. Brisket. 

15. Clod, 

16. Negk or Sticking- 
Piece. 

17, Shin. 

18 Cheek, 


Oi wm 5 N pe 


lob tow 


. Loin, best End. 6 

. Loin, Chump End. 7 

. Fillet. 8. Blade Bone. 
. Hind Knuckle. 9 

. Fore Knuckle. 10. 


. Neck, best End. 
. Neck, Scrag End. 


. Breast, best End. 
Breast, Brisket End. 


PORK. 


. The Sparerib. 
Hand. 

. Belly or Spring. 
. Fore Loin. 

. Hind Loin. 
Leg. 


Anp wn oe 


MUTTON. 


Leg 6. Shoulder, 


. Loin, best End. 7. Breast. 

. Loin, Chump End. A Chine is two Loins, | 
. Neck, best End. A Saddle is two Necks. 
. Netk, Scrag End. oe | 
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When you wish fried things tolook as well as possible, 
do them twice over with egg and crumbs. Bread that 
is not stale enough to grate quite fine, will not look 
well. The fat you fry in must always be boiling hot 
the moment the fish, meat, &c. are put in, and kept so 
till finished ; a small quantity never fries well. 

To keep meat hot.—It is best to take it up when 
done, though the company may not be come; set the 
dish over a pan of boiling water, put a deep cover over 
it so as not to touch the meat, and then throw a cloth 
over that. This way will not dry up the gravy. 


VENISON, 
To keep Venison. 

Preserve the venison dry, wash it with milk and water 
very clean, and dry it with clean cloths till not the least 
damp remains; then dust pounded ginger over every 
part, which is a good preventative against the fly. By 
thus managing and watching, it will-hang a fortnight. 
When to be used, wash it with alittle lukewarm water, 
and dry it. Pepper is likewise good to keep it. 

* To dress Venison. 

A haunch of buck will take three hours and a half or 
three quarters roasting: doe, only three hoursanda quar- 
ter. Venison should be rather over than under-done. 

Spread a sheet of white paper with butter, and put it 
over the fat, first sprinkling it with a little salt ; then 
lay a coarse paste on strong paper, and cover the haunch ; 
tie it with fine packthread, and set it at a distance from 
the fire, which must be a good one. Baste it often; 
ten minutes before serving take off the paste, draw the 
meat nearer the fire, and baste it with butter and a good 
deal of flour to make it froth up well. | 

Gravy for it should be put into a boat, and not into the 
dish (unless there is none in the venison), and made thus: 
Cut off the fat from two or three pounds of a loin of old 
mutton, and set itin steaks ona gridiron for afew minutes 
just to brown one side ; put them into a.gauce-pan with a 
Guart of water, cover quite close for.an hour, and simmer 
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it gently 5 then uncover it, and stew till the gravy is 
reduced to apint. Season with only salt. 

Currant-jelly must be served in a boat. 

Formerly pap-sauce was eaten with venison ; whéch, as 
some still like it, it may be necessary to direct. Grate 
white bread, and boil it with port wine, water, and a large 
stick of cinnamon ; and when quite smooth take out the 
cinnamon and add sugar. Claret may be used for it. 

Make the jelly-sauce thus. Beat some currant-jelly 
and a spoonful or two of port wine, and set it over the 
fire till melted. Where jelly runs short put more 
wine, and a few lumps of sugar, to the jelly, and melt 
asabove. Serve with French beans. 

Haunch, Neck, and Shoulder of Venison. 
Roast with paste as directed above, and the samesauce. 
To stew a Shoulder of Venison. 


Let the meat hang till you think it fit to dress; then 
take out the bone, beat the meat with a rolling-pin, lay 
some slices of mutton-fat, that have lain a few hours ina 
little port wine, among it, sprinkle a little pepper and all- 
spice over in fine powder, roll it up tight, and tieit, Set 
it ina stewpan that will only just hold it, with some mut- 
ton or beef gravy not strong, § pint of port wine; some 
pepper and allspice. Simmer it close-covered, as slow 
as you can, for 3or4 hours. When quite tender,take off 
then tape, set the meat in a dish ; strain the gravy over 
it ; serve with currant-jelly sauce.—This is the best way 
to dress this joint, unless it is very fat, and then it should 
beroasted. The bone should be stewed with it. 

| Breast of Venison. 
Do it as the shoulder, or make it into a small pasty. 
HHasied Venison 


Should be warmed with its own gravy, or some without 
seasoning, as before; and only warmed through, not boil- 
ed. Ifthere is no fat left, cnt some slices of mutton-fat, 
setit on the fire with a little port wine and sugar, simmer 
till dry, then put to the hash, ant it will eat'as well as the 
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fat of the venison.— For Venison Pasty look under the 
head Pasrry; as likewise an excellent imitation. 


| BEEF, 
- To keep Beef. 


The butcher should take out the kernels in the neck- 
pieces where the shoulder-clod is taken off, two from each 
round of beef; one in the middle, which is called the 
pope’s-eye; the other from the flap: there is also one in 
the thick flank, in the middle of the fat. If these are 
not taken out, especially in the summer, salt will be of 
no use for keeping the meat sweet. There is another 
kernel between the rump and the edgebone. 

As the butchers seldom attend to this matter, the 
cook should take out the kernels; and then rub the salt 
well into such beef as is for boiling, and slightly sprin- 
kle that which is for roasting. 

The flesh of cattle that are killed when not perfectly 
cleared of food, soon spoils. They should fast twenty- 
four hours in winter, and double that time in summer, 
before being killed. 


To salt Beef or Pork for eating immediately. 


The piece should not weigh more than 5 or 6 pounds. 
Salt it very thoroughly just before you put it into the 
pot; take a coarse cloth, flour it well, put the meat in, and 
fold itup close. Put it into a pot of boiling water, and 
boil itas long as you would any other salt beefof the same 
size, and it will be as salt asif done four or five days. 
Great attention is requisite in salting meat; andin the 
country, where large quantities are cured, this is of par- 
ticular importance. Beef and pork should be well sprin- 
kled,.and a few hours afterwards hung to drain, before it 
is rubbed with salt; which method, by cleansing the 
meat from the blood, serves to keep it from tasting strong, 
It should be turned every day; and if wanted soqn, 
should be ribbed as often. A salting-tub orlead may be 
used, and a cover to fitclose. Those who use a good deal 
of salt'meat, will find itanswer well to boil-wp the pickle, 
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skim it, and when cold, pour it over meat that has 
been sprinkled and drained. 


To salt Beef red; which ts extremely good to eat fresh from 
t the Pickle, or to ri é, dry. f er 

Choose a piece of beef with as little Bgne as you can 
{the flank is most proper), sprinkle it and let it drain a 
day ; then rub it with common salt, saltpetre, and bay- 
salt, but only a small proportion of the salt petre,and you 
may add a few grains of cochineal, all in fine powder. 
Rub the pickle every day into the meat for a week, then 
only turn it. It will be excellent in eight days. In 
sixteen drain it from the pickle; and le. it be smoked 
at the oven-mouth when heated with wood, or send it 
to the baker’s. A few days will smoke it. A little of 
the coarsest sugar may be added tothe salt, It eats well, 
boiled tender with greens or carrots. Ifto be grated as 
Dutch, then cut a dean bit, boil it till extremely tender, 
and while hot put it under a press. When cold fold it in 
a sheet of paper, and it will keep in a dry place 2 or 3 
months, ready for serving on bread and butter. 


The Dutch way to salt Beef. 


Take a lean piece of beef; rub it well with treacle or 
brown sugar, and let it be turned often. In three days 
wipe it, and salt it with common salt and saltpetre beaten 
fine : rub these well in, and turn it every day for a fort- 
night. Roll it tight in a coarse cloth, and pressit under a 
large weight; hang it to dry in a wood-smoke, but turn it 
upside down every day. Boil it in pump-water, and press 
it: it will grate or cut into shivers, like Dutch beef, 


Beef a-la-mode. 


Choose a piece of thick flank of a fine heifer or ox. Cut 
into long slices some fat bacon, butquite free from yellow; 
let each bit be near an inch thick: dip them into vinegar : 
and then into a seasoning ready prepared of salt, black 
pepper, allgpice, and a clove, all in five powder, with 
parsley, chives, thyme, savoury, and knotted marjoram, 

- shred as sniall as possible, and well mixed. With a sharp 
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knife make holes deep enough to let in the larding; then 
rub the beef over with the seasoning, and bind it up 
tight with tape. Set it in a well-tinned pot over a fire or 
rather stove ; three or four onions must be fried brown 
and “put to the beef, with2 or 3carrots, 1 turnip, a 
head or two,of celery, and a small quantity of water ; 
let it simmef gently ten or twelve hours, or till ex- 
tremely tender, turning the meat twice. 

Put the gravy intoa pan, remove the fat, keep the beet’ 
covered, then put them together, and add a glass of port 
wine. Take off the tape, and serve with the vegetables ; 
or you may strain them off, and send them up cut into 
dice for garnish. Onions roasted and then stewed with 
the gravy are a great improvement. A tea-cupful of 
vinegar should be stewed with the beef 

A Fricandeau of Beef. 


Take a nice bit of lean beef; Jard it with bacon season- 
ed with pepper, salt, cloves, mace and allspice, Put it 
into astew-pan with a pint of broth, a glass of white wine, 
a bundle of parsley, all sorts of sweet herbs, a clove of 

arlick, a shalot or two, four cloves, pepper and salt. 
When the meat is become tender, cover it close: skim 
the sauce well, and strain it: set it on the fire, and let it 
boil till it is reduced toa glaze. Glaze the larded side 
with this, and serve the meat on sorrel-sauce. 
Beef en Miroton, 


Cut thin slices of cold roast beef and put them into 
a frying pan with a jlb. of butter, and six onions, turn 
the pan frequently, then mix a little broth and some 
salt, pepper, aud after a few boils serve up hot. This 
dish 1s excellent and economical. 
: T'o stew a Rump of Beef. 

Washit well ; and season it high with pepper, Cayenne, 
salt, allspice, three cloves, and abladeof mace, all in fine 
powder, Bind it up tight, and lay it into a pot that 
will just hold it. Fry 3 large onions. sliced, and put 
them to it, with 3 carrots, 2 turnips, a shalot, 4 cloves, 
a blade of mace, and some celery. Cover the meat with: 
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good beef-broth, or weak gravy. Simmer it as gently as 
possible for geveral hours, till quite tender. Clear off 
the fat: and add to the gravy halfa pint of port wine, a 
glass of vinegar, and a large spoonful ofketchup ; simmer 
half an hour, and serve ina deepdish. Halfa pint of 
table-beer may be added. The herbs to be used should 
be burnet, tarragon, parsley, thyme, basil/tavoury, mar- 
joram, pennyroyal, knotted marjoram, and some chives 
if you can get them, butobserve to proportion the quan- 
tities to the pungency of the several sorts; let there bea 
good handful altogether. 

Garnish with carrots, turnips, or truffles and morels, or 
pickles of different colours, cut small, and laid in little 
heaps separate ; chopped parsley, chives, beet-root, &c. 
If, when done, the gravy is too much to fill the dish, 
take only a part to season for serving, but the less water 
the better; and to increase the richness, add a few heef- 
bones.and shanks of mutton in stewing.—A spoonful or 
two of mademustard is a greatimprovement to the gravy. 
Rump roasted is excellent ; but in the country itis gene- 
rally sold whole with the edgebone, or cut across instead 
of lengthways asin London, where one piece is for boiling, 
and the rump for stewing or roasting. This must be 
attended to, the whole being too large to dress together. 

Stewed Rump another way. 

Half-roast it: then put 1t into a large pot with 3 pints 
of water, 1 of small beer, ] of port wine, some salt, 3 or 
4 spoonfuls of vinegar, 2 of ketchup, a bunch of sweet 
forks of various kinds (such as burnet, tarragon, pars- 
ley, thyme, basil, savoury, pennyroyal, marjoram, knot- 
ted marjoram, and a leaf or two of sage), some onions, 
cloves, and Cayenne; cover it close, and simmer till 
quite tender: 2 or 3 hours will doit. When done 
lay it into a deep dish, set it over hot water, and cover 
it close. Skim the gravy : put in a few pickled mush- 
rooms, truffles, morells, and oysters if agreeable, but it 
is good without ; thicken the gravy with flour and but- 
ter, and heat it with the above, and pour over the 
beef. Forcemeat-balls of veal, anchovies, bacon, ‘suet, | 
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herbs, spice, bread, and eggs, to bind, are a great im- 
provement, 
To Stew Brisket of Beef. 

Put the part that has the hard fatintoastew-pot witha 
small quantity of water ;: let it boil up, and skim it tho- 
roughly; then add carrots, turnips, onions, celery, and 
a few pepper-corns. Stew till extremely tender; then 
take out the flat bones, and remove all the fat from the 
soup. Either serve that and the meat in atureen; orthe 
soup alone, and the meat ona dish, garnished with some 
vegetables. The following sauce is much admired, serv- 
ed with the beef: —Take halfa pint of the soup, and mix 
it with a spoonful ofketchup, a glass of port wine, a tea- 
spoonful of made mustard, a little flour, a bit of butter, 
and salt; boil all together a few minutes, then pour it 
round the meat. Chop capers, walnuts, red cabbage, 
pickled cucumbers, and chives or parsley, small, and 
put in separate heaps over it. 

To prees Beef. 

Salt a bit of brisket, thin part of the flank, or the tops 
of the ribs, with salt and saltpetre five days, then bojl it 
gently till extremely tender: put it under a great 
weight, or in a cheese-press, till perfectly cold. 

It eats excellently cold, and for sandwiches. 

To make Hunters’ Beef. 


To a round of beef that weighs twenty-five pounds, 
take three ounces of saltpetre, three ounces of the 
coarsest sugar, an ounce of cloves, a nutmeg, half an 
ounce of allspice, and three handfuls of common salt, 
all in the finest powder. | 

The beef should hang two or three days: then rub the 
above well into it, and turn and rub it every day for two 
or three weeks. The bone must be taken out at first. 
When to be dressed, dip it into cold water, to. take off 
the loose spice, bind it up tight with tape, and put it into 
a pa with a tea-cupful of water at the bottom, cover the 
‘tip af 


the meat with shred suet, and the pan with a 
; 
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brown crust and paper, and bake it five or six hours. 
When cold, take off the paste and tape. 

The gravy is very fine ; and a little of it adds greatly 
to the flavour of any hash, soup, &c. 

Both the gravy and the beef will keep some time. 
The meat should be cut with a very sharp knife, and 
quite smooth, to prevent waste. 

An excellent Mode of dressing Beef. 

Hang three ribs three or four days ; take out the bones 
from the whole length, sprinkleit with salt, roll the meat 
tight, and roastit. Nothing can look nicer. The above 
done with spices, &c. and baked as hunters’ beef, is 
excellent. 

To collar Beef. 


Choose the thin end of the flank of fine mellow beef, 
but not too fat ; Jay it intoa dish with salt and saltpetre, 
turn and rub it every day for a week, and keep it cool. 
Then take out every bone and gristle, remove the skin of 
the inside part, and coverit thick with the following sea- 
soning cut small: a large handful of parsley, the same of 
sage, some thyme, marjoram, and pennyroyal, pepper, 
salt, and allspice. Roll the meat upas tight as. possible, 
and bind it, then boil it gently for seven or eight hours. 
A clothmust be put roun d beforethetape. Put the beef 
under a good weight while hot, without undoing it : the 
shape will then be oval. Part of a breast of veal rolled 
in with the beef, looks and eats very well. 

Beef-Steaks 


Should be cut from a rump that has hung a few days. 
Broil them over avery clearor charcoal fire; put into the 
dish a little minced shalot, and a table-spoontful ofketch- 
up ; and rub a bit of butter on the steak the moment of 
serving. It should be turned often, that the gravy may 
not be drawn out on either side. 

This dish requires to be eaten so hot and fresh-done, 
that it is not in perfection if served with any thing else. 
| Pepper and salt should be added when taking it off the 

fe.':' 
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Breef-Steaks and Oyster-sauce. 

Strain off the liquor from the oysters, and throw them 
into cold water to take off the grit, while you simmer the 
liquor with a bit of mace and lemon-peel ; then put the 
oysters in, stew them afew minutes, add a little cream if 
you have it, and some butter rubbed in a bit offlour : let 
them boil up once ; and have rump-steaks, well seasoned 
and broiled, ready for throwing the oyster-sauce over, 
the moment you are to serve. 

Staffordshire Beef-Steaks. 

Beat them alittle witha rolling-pin, flour and season, 
then fry with sliced onion of a fine light brown; lay the 
steaks intoa stew-pan, and pour as much boiling water 
over them as will serve for sauce : stew them very gently 
half an hour, and add a spoonful of ketchup, or walnut- 
liquor, before you serve. 

Italian Beef-Steaks. 

Cut a fine large steak from a rump that has been well 
hung, or it will do from any tender part: beat it, and 
season with pepper, salt and onion; lay it in an iron stew- 
pan that has a cover to fit quite close, and set it by the 
side ofthe fire without water. Take care it does not 
burn, but it must have a strong heat: in two or three 
hours it will be quite tender, and then serve with its own 
gravy. 

Beef-Collop. 

Cut thin slices of beef from the rump, or any other 
tender part, and divide them into pieces 3 inches long ; 
beat them with the blade of a knife, and flour them. Fry 
the collops quick in butter two minutes; then lay them 
intoa small stew-pan,and cover them witha pint ofgravy; 
add a bit of butter rubbed in flour, pepper, salt, the least 
bit of shalot shred as fine as possible, half a walnut, 4 
small pickled cucumbers, aad a tea-spoonful of capers 
cut small. Take care that it does not boil ; and serve 
the stew in a very hot covered dish. 

\ | Beef-Palates. | 
Simmer them in water several hours, till they will peel ; 
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then cut the palates into slices, or leave them whole, as 
you choose; and stew them inarich gravy till as tender 
as possible. Before you serve, season them with cayenne, 
salt, and ketchup. Ifthe gravy was drawn clear, add 
also some butter and flour. 

If to be served white, boil them in milk,and stew them 
in a fricassee sauce; adding cream, butter, flour, and 
mushroom powder, and a little pounded mace. 

Beef Cakes for a side dish of dressed Meat. 

Pound some beef that is underdone with a little fat 
bacon, or ham; season with pepper, salt, and a little 
shalot, or garlick : mixthem well; and make into small 
cakes 3 inches long; and half as wide and thick: fry 
them alight brown, and serve them in agood thick gravy. 

To pot Beef. 

Take 2 pounds of lean beef, rubit with saltpetre, and 
let it lie one night; then salt with common salt, and 
cover it with water4 days in asmall pan. Dry it witha 
cloth, and season with black pepper ; lay it intoas small 
a panas will hold it, coverit with coarse paste, and bake 
it five hours in a very cool oven. Put no liquor in. 

When cold, pick out the strings and fat; beat the meat 
very fine with a quarter ofa pound of fine butter just 
warm, but not oiled, and as much of the gravy as will 
make it into a paste ; put it into very small pots, and 
cover them with melted butter. 

Another way.--Take beefthat has been dressed, either 
boiled or roasted ; beatit ina mortar with some pepper, 
salt, a few cloves, grated nutmeg, and a little fine but- 
ter just warm. 

This eats as well, but the colour is not so fine. It is 
a good way for using the remains of a large joint. 

To dress the Inside of a cold Sirloin of Beef. 

Cut out all the meat, and alittle fat, in pieces as thick 
_ as your finger, and 2 inches long : dredge it with flour ; 
and fry in butter, of a nice brown ; drain the butter from 
the meat, and toss it up in a rich gravy, seasoned with 
pepper, salt,anchovy, and shalot. Do not let it boil on 
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any account, Before you serve, add two spoonfuls of 
vinegar. Garnish with crimped parsley. 
Fricassee of Cold roast Beef. 


Cut the beef into very thin slices, shred a handful of 
parsley very small, cut an onion into quarters, and put 
alltogether into a stewpan, witha piece of butter and 
some strong broth: season with salt and pepper, and sim- 
mer very gently a quarterofan hour; then mix into it 
the yolks of 2 eggs, a glass of port wine, anda spoonful of 
vinegar ; stir it quick, rub the dish with shalot, and turn 
the fricassee into it. 

Todress cold beef that has not been done enough, 
called Beef-Oltves. 

Cut slices } an inch thick, and 4 inches square; lay 
on them a forcemeat of crumbs of bread, shalot, a little 
suet, or fat, pepper, and salt. Roll them, and fasten 
with a small skewer; put them into a stew-pan with 
some gravy made of the beef bones, or the gravy of the 
meat, and a spoonful or two of water, and stew them 
till tender. Fresh meat will do. 

To dress the same, called Sanders. 

Mince beef, or mutton, small, with onion, pepper 
and salt; add a little gravy; put it into scallop-shells, 
or saucers, making them three parts full, and fill them 
2 with potatoes, mashed with a little cream ; puta bit 
of butter on the top, and brown them in an oven or 
before the fire, or with a salamander. 

To dress the same, called Cecils. 

Mince any kind of meat, crumbs of bread, a good 
deal of onion, some anchovies, lemon-peel, salt, nutmeg, 
chopped parsley, and a bit of butter warm, and mix 
these over a fire for a few mimutes; when cool 
enough, make them up into balls of the size and shape 
of aturkey’s egg, with an egg: sprinkle them with fine 
crambs, and then fry them of a yellow brown, and 
serve with gravy as before directed for Beef-olives. 

a4 To mince Beef, | 


Shred the underdone part fine, with some ofthe fat ; 
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put it into a small stew-pan, with some onion or shalot 
{a very little will do), a little water, pepper, and salt: 
boil it till the onion is quite soft, then put some of the 
gravy ofthe meat to it, and the mince. Don’t let it boil. 
Have a small hot dish with sippets of bread ready, and 
pour the mince into it, but first mix a large spoonful of 
vinegar with it: if shalot-vinegar is used, there will be 
noneed ofthe onion nor the raw shalot. 
te To hash Beef. 

Do it the same as in the last receipt ; only the meat 
is to be in slives, and you may add a spoonful of walnut- 
liqour or ketchup. 

Observe, that it is owing to boiling hashes or minces 
that they gethard. All sorts of stews, or meat dressed 
a second time, should be only simmered ; and this last 
only hot through. 

Beef a-la-vingrette. 

Cut aslice of underdone boiled beef three inches 
thick, and a little fat ; stew it in half a pint of water, a 
glass of white wine, a bunch of sweet herbs, an onion, 
and a bay leaf’; season it with three cloves pounded, and 
pepper, till the liquor is nearly wasted away, turning it 
once. When cold, serveit. Strain off the gravy, and 
mix it with a little vinegar for sauce. 

Round of Beef 

Should be carefully salted, and wet with the pickle for 
eight or ten days. The bone should be cut out first, 
and the beefskewered and tied up tomake it quite round. 
It may be stuffed with parsley, if approved; in which 
case the holes to admit the parsley must be made with 
a sharp pointed knife, and the parsley coarsely cut and 
stuffed in tight. As soon as it boils it should be 

skimmed, and afterwards kept boiling very gently. 

Rolled Beef that equals Hare. 

Take the inside of a large sirloin, soak it in a glase of 
t wine and a glass of vinegar mixed, for forty-eight 
ours; have ready a very fine stuffing, and bind it up 
tight, Roast it on a hanging spit; and baste it with a 
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glass of port wine, the same quantity of vinegar, anda 
tea-spoonful of pounded allspice. Larding it improves 
the look and flavour; serve with a rich gravy in the 
dish ; currant-jelly and melted-butter, in tureens. 

. To roast Tongue and Udder. 

After cleaning the tongue weil, salt it with common 
salt and saltpetre three days; then boil it, and likewise 
a fine young udder with some fat to it, till tolerably 
tender; then tie the thick part of one to the thin part of. 
the other, and roast the tongue and udder together. 

Serve them with good gravy, and currant-jelly sauce. 
A few cloves should be stuck intheudder. This is an 
excellent dish. 

Some people like neat’s tongues cured with the root, 
in which case they look much larger; but otherwise the 
root must be cut off close to the gullet, next tothe tongue, 
but without takingaway the fat under the tongue. The 
root must be soaked in salt and water, and extremely 
well cleaned, before it is dressed : and the tongue should 
be laid in salt for a day and a night before pickled. 

To pickle Tongues for boiling. 

Cut off the root, but leave a little of the kernel and fat. 
Sprinkle some salt, and let it drain from the slime till 
next day: then for each tongue mix a large spoonful of 
common salt, the same of coarse sugar, and about half 
as much of'saltpetre; rub it well in, and do so every day. 
In a week add another heaped spoonful of salt, If rub- 
bed every day, a tongue will be ready in a fortnight; 
but if only turned in the pickle daily, it will keep four 
or five weeks without being too salt. 

When you dry tongues, write the date on a parch- 
ment and tie it on. Smoke them, or dry them plain, 
if you like best. 

When it is to be dressed, boil it till extremely tender ; 
allow five hours; and if done sooner, it is easily kept hot. 
The longer kept after drying, the higher it will be; if 
hard, it may require soaking three or four hours. 

_ Another roay,—Clean as above : for two tongues allow 
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an ounce of saltpetre, and an ounce of sal-prunella ; 
rub them well. Tn two days, after well rubbing, cover 
them with common salt, turn them every day for three 
weeks, then dry them, and rub over them bran, and 
smoke them. In ten days they will be fitto eat. Keep 
in a cool dry place. 


To stew Tongue. 


Salt a tongue with saltpetre and common salt fora 
week, turning it every day. Boil it tender enough to 
peel: when done, stew it in a moderately strong gravy ; 
season with soy, mushroom ketchup, Cayenne, pound- 
ed cloves, and salt if necessary. 
Serve with truffles, morels, and mushrooms. In both 
this receipt and the next, the roots must be taken off 
the tongues before salting, but some fat left. 


An excellent way of doing Tongues to eat cold, 


Season with common salt and saltpetre, brown sugar, 
a little bay-salt, pepper, cloves, mace, and allspice, in 
fine powder, for a fortnight: then take away the pickle, 
put the tongue into a small pan, and lay some butter 
on it; cover it with brown crust, and bake slowly till 
so tender that a straw would go through it. 


The thin part of tongues, whe to dry, grates 
like hung beef, and al akes a fine addition to the 
flavour of omletg,. 


om Beef-heart. 

Wash it carefully ; stuff as hare ; and serve with rich 

vy, and currant-jelly sauce. 

Hash with the same, and port wine. 

Stewed Ou-cheek, plain, 

Soak and cleanse a fine cheek the day before it is to be 
eaten; put it into a stew-pot that will cover close, with 
three quarts of water : simmer it after it has first boiled 
up and been well-skimmed. In twohours put plenty of 
carrots, leeks, two or three turnips, a bunch of sweet 
herbs,‘some whole pepper, and four ourices of allspice, 
Skim it often ; when the meat is tender, take it out; let 
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the soup get cold, take off the cake of fat, and serve 
the soup separate or with the meat. 

It should be of a fine brown: which may be done 
by burnt sugar; or by frying some onions quite brown 
with flour, and simmering them with it. This last way 
improves the flavour of all soups and gravies of the 
brown kind. 

If vegetables are not appréved in the soup, they may 
be taken out, and a small roll be toasted, or bread fried 
and added. Celery is a great addition, and should al- ; 
ways be served. Where it is not to be got, the seed 
a it gives quite as good a flavour, boiled-in and strained 
off. 


To dress an Ox-cheek another way. 

Soak halfa head three hours, and clean it with plenty 

of water. Take the meat off the bones, and put it intoa 
an with a large onion, a bunch of sweet herbs, some 
f raised allspice, pepper, and salt. 

Lay the bones on the top; pour on two or three quarts 
of water and cover the pan close with brown paper, or a 
dish that will fitclose. Let it stand eight or ten hours in 
a slow oven; or simmer it by the side of the fire, or ona 
hot hearth. When done tender, put the meat into a 
clean pan, and let it get cold. Take the cake of fat 
off, and warm the head in pieces in thesoup. Put what 
vegetables you choose. 

Marrow-bones. 

Cover the top with floured cloth; boil them and serve 
with dry toast. 

Tripe : 
May be served in a tureen, stewed with milk and onion 
till tender. Melted butter for sauce. 

Or fry it in small bits dipped in batter. 

Or stew the thin part, cut into bits, in gravy; thicken 
with flour and butter, and add a little ketchup. 

Or fricassee it with white sauce. | 

| Soused Tripe. — | 

Boil the tripe, but not quite tender; then put it into 

salt and water, which must be changed every day till it is 
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all used. When you dress the tripe, dip it into a bat- 
ter of flour and eggs, and fry it of a good brown. 
Ox-feet or Cow-heels 


may be dressed in various ways, and are very nutri- 
tious in all. 

Boil them ; and serve in a napkin, with melted but- 
ter, mustard, and a large gpoonful of vinegar. 

Or boil them very tender, and serve them as a brown 
fricassee: the liquor will do to makejelly sweet or re- 
lishing, and likewise to give richness to soups or gravies. 

Or cut them into four parts, dip them into an egg, 
and then flour and fry them ; and fry onions (if youlike 
them) to serve round. Sauce as above. 

Or bake them as for mock-turtle. 

Bubble and Squeak. 

Boil, chop, and fry it, with a little butter, pepper and 
salt, some cabbage, and lay on it slices of underdone 
beef, lightly fried. 

VEAL. 
To keep Veal. 

The first part that turns bad of a leg of veal, is where 
the udder is skewered back. The skewer should be 
taken out, and both that and the part under it wiped every 
day, by which means it will keep good three or four days 
in hot weather. Take care to cut out the pipe that runs 
along the chine ofa loin of veal, as you do of beef, to 
hinder it from tainting. The skirt of the breast of veal is 
likewise to be taken off; and the inside of the breast 
wiped and scraped, and sprinkled with a little salt. 

Leg of Veal, 

Let the fillet be cut large or small as best suits the 
number of your company. Take out the bone, fill the 
space with a fine stuffing, and let it be skewered quite 
round ; and send the large sideuppermost. When half- 
roasted, if not before, put a paper over the fat; and take 
care to allow a sufficient time, and put.it a good dis- 
tance from the fire, as the meat is very solid : serve with 
melted butter poured over it.—You may pot some of it. 
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Knuckle of Veai. 


As few people are fond of boiled veal, it may be well 
to leave the knuckle small, and take off some cutlets or 
collops before it be dressed; but as the knuckle will 
keep longer than the fillet, itis best not to cut off the 
slices till~wanted. Break the bones, to make it take 
less room; wash it well; ang,put it into a sauce-pan 
with three onions,a blade of mace or two, and a few 
pepper-corns; cover it with water, and simmer till quite 
ready. In the mean time some macargyggboul be 
boiled with it if approved, or rice, or a litffe rice-flour, 
to give it a small degree of thickness ; but don’t put too 
much. Before it is served, add half a pint of milk and 
cream, and let it come up either with or without the meat. 

Or fry the knuckle with sliced onion and butter toa 
good brown; and have ready peas, lettuce, onion, and a 
cucumber or two, stewed in a small quantity of water 
an hour: then add these to the veal; and stew it till 
the meat is tender enough to eat, but not overdone. 
Throw in pepper, salt, and a bit of shred mint, and 
serve all together. 

Shoulder of Veal. 


Cut off the knuckle, for a stew or gravy. Roast the 
other part with stuffing: you may lard it. Serve with 
melted butter. 

The blade-bone, with a good deal of meat left on, 
eats extremely well with mushroom or oyster-sauce, or 
mushroom -ketchup in butter. 


Neck of Peal. 


Cut off the scrag to boil, and cover it with onion- 
sauce. It should be boiled in milk and water. Parsley 
and butter may be served with it, instead of onion- 
sauce. 

Or it may be stewed with whole rice, small onions, 
and pepper-corns, with a very little water. 

Or boiled and eaten with bacon and greens, 

The best end may be either roasted, broiled ag steaks, 
or made into pics. : - - % 
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Neck of Veal a-ia-braise. 

Lard the best end with bacon rolled in parsley chop- 
ped fine, salt, pepper, andnutmeg ; put it intoatosser, 
and cover it with water. Put toit the scrag end, alittle 
lean bacon or ham, an onion, two carrots, twg heads of 
celery, and about aglass of Madeira wine. Stewit quick 
two hours, or till it is tender, but not too much. Strain 
Off the liquor: mix a little flour and butter in a stew- 
pan till brown, and lay the veal in this, the upper side 
to the bottom of the pan. Let it be over the fire tillit 
gets coloured: then lay it into the dish, stir some of the 
liquor in and boil it up, skim it nicely, and squeeze 
orange or lemon-juice into it. 

Breast of Veal. 


Before roasted, if large, the two ends may be taken 
off and fried to stew, or the whole may be roasted. 
Butter should be poured over it. 

If any be left, cut the pieces into handsome sizes, put 
them into a stew-pan, and pour some broth over it; or 
if you have no broth, a little water will do: add a bunch 
of herbs, a blade or two of mace, some pepper, and an 
anchovy ; stew till the meat is tender, thicken with 
butter and flour, and add a little ketchup; or the whole 
breast may be stewed, after cutting off the two ends. 

Serve the sweetbread whole upon it: which may either 
be stewed, or parboiled, and then covered with crumbs, 
herbs, pepper, and salt, and browned ina Dutch-oven. 

If you have a few mushrooms, truffles, and morels, 
stew them with it, and serve. 

Boiled breast of veal, smothered with onion-sauce, 
is an excellent dish, if not old nor too fat, 

To roll a Breast of Veal. 


Bone it, take off the thick skin and gristle, and beat 
the meat with a rolling-pin. Season it with herbs 
chopped very fine, mixed with salt, pepper, and mace. 
Lay some thick slices of fine ham ; or rollinto it two or 
three calves’ tongues of.a fine red, boiled first an hour 
or two and skinned, Bind it up tight in a’ cloth; dnd 
tape it. Set it over the fire tosimmer in a small quantity 
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of water till it is quite tender: this will take some 
hours. Lay it on the dresser, witha board and weight 
on it till quite cold. e 

Piga’ or calves’ feet, boiled and taken from the bones, 
may be put in or round it. The different colours laid 
in layers look well when cut ; and you may put in yolks 
of eggs boiled, beet-root, grated ham, and chopped 
parsley, in different parts. 

Do another way. 

When it is cold, take off the tape, and pour over it 
the liquor; which must be boiled up twice a week, or 
it will not keep. 

Chump of Veal a-la-daube. 

Cut off the chump end of the loin ; take out the edge- 
bone ; stuff the hollow with good forcemeat, tie it u 
tight, and lay it in a stew-pan with the bone you ‘ook 
out, a little faggot of herbs, an anchovy, two blades of 
mace, afew white peppers, and a pint of good veal- 
broth. Cover the veal with slices of fat bacon, and lay 
a sheet of white paper over it. Cover the pan close, 
simmer it two hours, then take out the bacon, and glaze 
the veal.—Serve it on mushrooms; or with sorrel-sauce, 
or what else you please. 


Veal-rolls of either cold Meat or fresh. 

Cut thin slices ; and spread on them a fine seasoning 
of a very few crumbs, a little chopped bacon or scraped 
ham, and alittle suet, parsley, and shalot, (or instead of 
the parsley and shalot, some fresh mushrooms stewed 
and minced,) pepper, salt, and a small piece of pounded 
mace, 

This stuffing may either fill up the roll like a sausage, 
or be rolled with the meat. In either case tie it up 
very tight, and stew it very slowly in a gravy and a 
glass of'sherry. 

Serve it when tender, after skimming it nicely. 

| Harrico of Veal. | | 

Take the beat end of a small neck; cut the bones 

short, but leaveit whole: then putit intow stew-pan just 
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covered with brown gravy ; end when it is nearly done, 
‘have ready a pint of boiled peas, six cueumbers pared 
and sliced, and two cabbage-lettuces cut into quarters, 
all stewed in a little good broth: put them to the veal, 
and let them simmer ten minutes. When the veal is 
in the dish, pour the sauce and vegetables over it, and 
lay the lettuce with forcemeat-balls round it. 


A Dunelm of cold Veal or Fowl. 


Stew a few small mushroom in their own liquor and a 
bit of butter, a quarter of an hour; mince them very 
small, and add them (with their liquor) tominced veal, 
with also a little pepper and salt, some cream, anda bit 
of butter rubbed in less than halfa tea-spoonful of flour. 


Simmer three or four minutes, and serve on thin sippets 
of bread. 


Minced Veal. 


Cut cold veal as fine as possible, but do not chop it.— 
Put to ita very little Naied de shred, two grates of nut- 
meg. some salt, and four or five spoonfuls of either a little 

eak broth, milk, or water ; simmer these gently with 
the meat, but take care not to let it boil ; and add a bit 
of butter rubbed in flour. Put sippets of thin toasted 
bread, cut into a three-corned shape, round the dish. 


To pot Veal. 


Cold fillet makes the finest potted veal; or you may 
do it as follows : 

Season a large slice of the fillet before it is dressed, 
with some mace, pepper-corns, and two or three cloves ; 
lay it close into a potting- pan that will but just hold it, 
fillit up with water, and bake it three hours ; then pound 
it quite small in a mortar, and add salt to taste : put a 
little gravy that was baked to it in pounding, if to be 
eaten soon ; otherwise only a little butter just melted. 
When done, cover it over with butter. | 

To pot Veal or Chicken with Ham, 


Pound some cold veal or whiteof chicken, seasoned as 
directed in the last article, and put layers ofit with layars 


of ham pounded or rather shred ; press each down and 
cover with butter. © oe = 
panes | Cutlets Maintenon. : 
« Qut slices about three quarters of an inch thick, beat 
them with a rolling-pin, and wet them on both sides 
with egg: dip them into a seasoning of bread-crumbs, 
parsley, thyme, knotted marjoram, pepper, salt, and a 
little nutmeg grated ; then put them into papers folded 
over, and bel them; and have in a boat melted-butter, 
with a little mushroom-ketchup. 

Cutlets another way. 


' Prepare as above, and fry them; lay them into a 
dish, and keep them hot ; dredge alittle flour, and put 
a bit of butter into the pan ; brown it, then pour a little 
boiling water into it, and boil quick: season with 
pepper, salt, and ketchup, and pour over them. 

Other ways.—Prepare as before, and dress the cut- 
lets in a Dutch-oven; pour over them melted-butter 
and mushrooms. 

Or, pepper, salt, and broil them, se gee) neck- 
steaks. They are excellent without herbs. 

Veal Collops. 

Cut long thin collops; beat them well; and lay on 
them a bit of thin bacon of the same size, and spread 
forcemeat on that, seasoned high, and also a little 
garlick and Cayenne. Roll them up tight, about the 
size of two fingers, but not more than two or three 
inches long; put a very small skewer to fasten each 
firmly ; rub egg over; fry them of a fine brown, and 
pour a rich brown gravy over. 

To dress Collaps guick. 

Cut them as thin as paper with a very sharp knife, 
and in small bits. Throw the skin, and any odd bits of 
the veal, into a little water, with a dust of pepper and 
salt; set them on the fire while you beat the collops; 
and dip them into a ae of herbs, bread, pepper, 
salt, and a scrape of nutmeg, but first wet them in egg. 
‘Then’ put a bit of butter into a frying-pan, and give the 
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collops a very quick fry; for as they are so thin, two 
minutes will do them on both sides: put them imto a 
hot dish. before the fire; then: strain and. thicken the 

ravy, give it a boil in the frying-pan, and pour it over 
| i . A little ketchup'is an improvement, «. 
", nother seay.—Fry them in butter, only seasoned 
with salt and pepper; then simmer them in gravy, either 
white or brown, with bits of bacon served with them. 
- If white, add lemon-peel and mace, and, some cream.. 

Scallops of cold Veal or Chicken, 


Mince the meat extremely small; and set it over the 
fire with a scrape of nutmeg, a little pepper and salt, 
and a little cream, for a few minutes: then put it into 
the scallop-shells, and fill them with crumbs of bread, 
over which put some bits of butter, and brown them 
before the fire. 

Either veal or chicken looks and eats well prepared 
in this way, and lightly covered with crumbs of bread 
fried ; or these may be put on in little heaps. 

Fricandeau of Veal. 


Cut a large piece from the fat side of the leg, about 
nine inches long and half as thick and broad ; beat it 
with the rolling-pin ; take off the skin, and trim off the 
rough edges. Lard the i and sides ; and cover it 
with fat bacon, and then with white paper. Lay it into 
the stew-pan with any pieces of undressed veal or mutton, 
four onions, a carrot sliced, a faggot of sweet herbs, 
four blades of mace, four bay-leaves, a pint of good 
veal or mutton broth, and four or five ounces of lean 
ham or gammon. Cover the pan close, and let it stew 
slowly three hours; then take up the meat, remove all 
the fat from the gravy, and boil it quick to a glaze. 
Keep the fricandeau quite hot, and then glaze it; and 
serve with the remainder of the glaze in the dish, and 
sorrel-sauce in a sauce-tureen. 


A cheaper, but equally good, Fricandeau of Veal. 


With a sharp knife cut the lean part of a large neck 
from the best end, scooping it from the bones the length 
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of your hand, and prepare it the same way as in the: 
last receipt’; three or-dour bones only will be necessary, 
aod they. will make seal atti but ifthe prime part of 
the leg is*eut off; it-epcils. the whole, eae 
‘Fricandeau another way-—Take-two large round 
sweetbreats, and ‘prepare them as you would. veal; 
make 4 rick gravy with truffles, morels, mushrooms, 
and artichoke-bottoma, and serve it round. 
Peal Olives. 

Cut long thin collops, beat them, lay on them thin 
slices of fat bacon, and over these a layer of forcemeat 
seasoned high, with’some shred shalot and Cayenne. 
Rolf them tight, about the size of 2 fingers, but not more 
than 2 or 3 inches long; fasten them round witha small 
skewer, rub egg over them, and fry of a light brown. 
Serve with brown gravy, in which boil some mush- 
rooms pickled or fresh. Garnish with balls fried. 


Veal Cake. 


Boil six or eight eggs hard ; cut the yolks in two, and 
lay some of the pe in the bottom of the pot : shake in 
a little chopped parsley, some slices of veal and ham, 
add then eggs again; shaking in after each some chopped 
parsley, with pepper and salt, till the pot is full. Then 
put in water enough to cover it, and lay on it about an 
ounce of butter ; tie it over with a double paper, and 
bake it about an hour. Then press it close together 
with a spoon, and let it stand till cold. 

It may be put into a small mould ; and then it will 
turn out beautifully for a supper or side dish. 


| Veal Sausages. 

Chop equal quantities of lean veal and fat bacon, a 
handful of sage, a little salt, pepper, and afew an- 
chovies. Beat all in a mortar; and when used roll and 
fry it, and serve with fried sippets, or on stewed vege- 
tables, or on white collops. | _ 

Scotch Coliops, 


. 


Cut veal into thin bits about three inches over, and 


J 
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rather round ; beat with a rolling pin, and grate a little 
nutmeg over them ; dip into the yolk of an egg ; and fry 
them ina little butter of a fine brown: pour the butter 
off: and have ready warm to pour upon them half a 
pint of gravy, a little bit of butter rubbed into a little 
flour, a yolk of egg, two large spoonfuls of cream, and a 
bit of salt. Don’t boil the sauce, but stir it till of a fine 
thickness to serve with the collops. 


To bosl Calf*s Head. 

Clean it very nicely, and soak it in water, that it may 
look very white; take out the tongue to salt, and the 
brains to make alittle dish. Boil the head extremely 
tender; then stew it over with crumbs and chopped 
parsley, and brown them; or, if liked better, leave one 
side plain. . Serve bacon and greens to eat with it. 

The brains must be boiled; and then mixed with 
melted butter, scalded sage chopped, pepper, and salt. 

If any of the head is left, it may be hashed next day, 
and a few slices of bacon just warmed and put round. 

Cold calf’s head eats well if grilled. 7 

To hash Calf’s Head. 

When half-boiled, cut off the meat in slices, half an 
inch thick, and two or three inches long: brown some 
butter, flour, and sliced onion, and throw in the slices 
with some good gravy, truffles, and morels ; giveit one 
boil, skim it well, and set it im a moderate heat to sim- 
mer till very tender. Season with pepper, salt, and 
Cayenne, at first ; and ten minutes before serving, throw 
in some shred parsley, and a very small bit of tara 
and knotted marjoram cut as fine as possible; just 
before you serve, add the squeeze of alemon, Forte- 
meat-balls, and bits of bacon rolled round. = 8 =. =: > 

Another say.--Boil the head almost enough, and take 
the meat of the best side neatly off the bone with a sharp 
knife ; lay this into a small dish, wash it over with the 
yolks of two eggs, and cover it with crumbs, afew herb 
nitely shred, a little pepper and salt, and a grate of nut. 
meg, all mixed together first. Set the dish before the 
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fire ; and keep turning it now and then, that all parts of 
the head may be equally brown. In the mean time slice 
the remainder of the head and the tongue, but first peel 
the tongue: put a pint of good gravy into a pan, with 
an onion, a small bunch of herbs (consisting of parsley, 
basil, savoury, taragon, knotted marjoram, and a little 
thyme,) a little salt and Cayenne, a shalot, a glass of 
sherry, and a little oyster-liquor. Boil this for a few 
minutes, and strain it upon the meat, which should be 
dredged with some flour. Add some mushrooms either 
fresh or pickled, a few truffles and morels, and two 
spoonfuls of ketchup ; then beat up half the brains, and 
ut this to the rest with a bit of butter and flour. 
immer the whole. 

Beat the other part of the brains with shred lemor- 
peel, a little nutmeg and mace, some parsley shred, and 
anegg. Then fry it in little cakes ofa beautiful yellow- 
brown. Dip some oysters into the yoke of an egg, and 
do the same ; and also some relishing forcemeat-balls 
made as for mock turtle. Garnish with these, and small 
bits of bacon just made hot before the fire. 

Calf’s Head fricasseed. 

Clean and half-boil half a head; cut the meat into 
small bits, and put it into a tosser, with a little gravy 
made of the bones, some of the water it was boiled in, a 
bunch of sweet herbs, an onion, anda blade ofmace. If 
you have any young cockrels in the house, use the 
cockscembs ; but first boil them tender, and blanch 
them; or a sweetbread will do as well. Season the 
gravy with a little pepper, nutmeg, and salt, rub down 
some flourand butter, and give all a boil together ; then 
take out the herbs and onion, and add a little cup of 
cream, brt don’t boil it in. . * : 
-4 Serve with small bits of bacon rolled round, and balls. 
ee aw To collar Cealf’s Head. 

'“ Seald the skin off'a fine head, cleanit nicely, and take 
mixt the brains. ‘Boil it tender enough to remove the 
bones; then have:-ready a good Tape of chopped 
pareley, mace, nutmeg, salt, and white pepper, mixed 
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well; season it high with these ; lay the parsley in a 
thick layer, then a quantity of thick slices of fine ham, 
or a beautiful-coloured tongue skinned, and then the 
yolks of 6 nice yellow eggs stuck here and there about, 
Roll the head quite close, and tie it up as tight as you 
can. Boil it, and then lay a weight on it. A cloth 
must be put under the tape, as for other collars. 
Mock TVurile. 

Bespeak a calf’s head with the skin on, cut it in half, 
and clean it well; then half boil it, take all the meat off 
in square bits, break the bones of the head, and boil 
them in some veal and beef broth to adc to the richness. 
Fry some shalot in butter, and dredge-in flour enough 
to thicken the gravy: stir this into the browning, and 
give it one or two boils ; skin it carefully, and then put 
in the head; put in also a pint of Madeira wine, and 
simmer till the meat is quite tender. About ten minutes 
before you serve, put in some basil, taragon, chives, 
parsley, Cayenne pepper, and salt, to your taste; also 
two spoonfuls of mushroom-ketchup, and one of soy. 
Squeeze the juice of a lemon into the tureen, and pour 
the soup uponit. Forcemeat-balls, and small eggs. 

A cheaper rmay.—Prepare halfa calf’s head, without 
the skin, as above : when the meat is cut off, break the 
bones, and put them into a saucepan with some gravy 
made of beef and veal bones, and seasoned with fried 
onions, herbs, mace, and pepper. Have ready two or 
three ox-palates boiled so tender as to blanch,, and cut 
into small pieces ; to which a cow-heel, likewise cut into 
pieces, is a great improvement. Brown some butter, 
flour, and onion, and pour the gravy to it; then add the 
meats as above, and stew. Halfa pint of sherry, an an- 
chovy, two spoonfuls of walnut-ketchup, the same of 
i a and some chopped herbs as before. 

alls, &c. | a 

Another.—Put into a pan a knuckle of veal, two fine 
cow-heela, two onions, afew cloves, peppers, berries of 
allepice, mace, and sweet herbs : cover'them with water, 
then tie a thick paper over the.pan, and set it in. an over 
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fer three hours. When cold, take off the fat very 
nicely ; cut the meat and feet into bits an inch and a half 
square, remove the bones and coarse parts ; and then 
put the rest on to warm, witha large spoonful of walnut 
and one of mushroom-ketchup, half a pint of sherry or 
Madeira wine, a little mushroom powder, and the jelly 
of the meat. When hot, ifit wants any more seasoning, 
add some; and serve with hard eggs, forcemeat-balls, 
a ot of lemon, and a spoonful of soy. 
his is @ very easy way, and the dish 1s excellent. 

Another.—Stew a pound andahalfof scrag ofmutton, 
with from three pints of water to a quart; then set the 
broth on, with a calf’s-foot and a cow-heel, cover the 
stew-pan tight, and simmer till you can cut off the meat 
from the bones in proper bits. Set it on again with the 
broth, a quarter of a pint of Madeira wine or sherry, a 
large onion, half a tea-spoonful of Cayenne pepper, a bit 
of lemon-peel, 2 anchovies, some sweet herbs, eighteen 
oysters cut into pieces, and then chopped fine, a tea- 
spoonful of salt, a little nutmeg, ‘and the liquor of the 
oysters; cover it tight, and simmer three quarters of 
anhour. Serve with forcemeat-balls, and hard eggs in 
the tureen. An excellent and very cheap mock turtle 
may be made of twoor three cow-heels baked with two 
pounds and a half of gravy-beef, herbs, &c. as above 
with cow-heels and veal. 

| Caif’s Liver. 
' Slice it, season with pepper and salt, and boil nicely : 
rub a bit of cold butter on it, and serve hot and hot. 
Calf’s Liver roasted. 

Wash and wipeit ; then cut along hole in it, and stuff 
it with crumbs ofbread, chopped anchovy, herbs, a good 
deal of fat bacon, onion, salt, pepper, a bit of butter, and 
an egg: sew the liver up; then lard it, or wrap it ina 
veal-caw], and roast it. | : 

‘Serve with a good brown gravy, and currant-jelly. 
;  . Lo dress the Liver and Lights. : 
-Half-boil an equal quantity ofeach, then cut them in 
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middling-sized mince, put'to it a spoonful of two of the 
water that boiled it, a bit of butter, flour, salt, and 
pepper, simmer ten minutes, and serve hot. = 

Calf’s Brains a la Maitre d’ Hotel. , 

‘Lake off all the fibres and skins which hang about 
the brains, and soak them in several waters, then boil 
them in salt and water, with a piece of butter, and a 
table-spoonful of vinegar; cut some thin slices of bread 
in the shape of scallop shells and fry them in butter, 
lay these in a dish, the brains divided in two, on them, 
and pour over a Maitre d’Hétel sauce (which see). A 
nice supper dish. 

Sweetbreads. 

Half boil them, and stew them in a white gravy : add 
cream, flour, butter, nutmeg, salt, and white pepper. 

Or do them in brown sauce seasoned. 

Or parboil them, and then cover them with crumbs, 
herbs, and seasoning, and brown them in a Dutch oven. 
Serve with butter, and mushroom-ketchup or gravy. 

Sweetbreads roasted.—Parboil twolarge ones ; when 
cold, lard them with bacon, and roast them in a Dutch 
oven. For sauce, plain butter and deirdre tae J 

Sweetbread Ragout.—Cut them about the size of a 
walnut, wash and dry them, and fry them ofa fine brown; 
pour to them a good gravy seasoned with salt, pepper, 
allspice, and either mushrooms, or mushroom-ketchup : 
strain, and thicken with butter and a little flour. You 
may add truffles, morels, and mushrooms. 

Kidney. a: 

Chop veal-kidney, and some of the fat; likewise a 
little leek or onion, pepper, and salt ; roll itup with an 
egg into balls, and e them. oe a 

Calves heart, stuff and roast as a beef’s heart, or 
sliced, make it into a pudding, as directed for stesk or 
kidney pudding. Sa oe : "ee 
: my ee, 4 PORK, &e... ; nae . re 
Bacon-hogs, and porkers, are differently cut up. 


PORK, &7 


_, Hogs.are kept to a large size; the chine (or back- 
bone) is cut down on sack side, the whole length, and 
is a prime part either boiled or roasted. | 

The sides of the hog are made into bacon, and the in- 
side is cut out with very little meat to the bone. On 
each side there is a large spare-rib; which is usually 
divided into two, one sweet-bone and a blade-bone. 
The bacon is the whole outside: and contains a fore 
leg, and a ham ; which last is the hind-leg, but if left 
with the bacon is called a gammon. There are also 
griskins, Hog’s lard is the inner fat of the bacon-hog, 

' Pickle pork is made of the flesh of the hog, as well 
as bacon. 

Porkers are not so old as hogs; their flesh is whiter 
and less rich, but it is not so tender. It is divided 
into four quarters. The fore-quarter has the spring or 
fore-leg, the fore-loin or neck, the spare-rib and gris- 
kin. The hind has the leg and the loin. 

The feet of pork make various good dishes, and 
should be cut off before the legs are cured. Observe 
the same of the ears. 

The bacon-hog is sometimes scalded to take off the 
hair, and sometimes singed. The porker is always 
scalded. 

To roast a Leg of Pork. 

, Choose a small leg of fine young Lien : cuta slit in 
the knuckle with a sharp knife ; and fill the space with 
sage and onion chopped, and a little pepper and salt. 
When half-done, score the skin in slices, but don’t cut 
deeper than the outer rind. — _ 

_ Apple-sauce and potatoes should be served to eat 
with it. | | 

| . To boil a Leg of Pork. 

Salt it eight or ten days: when it is to be dreaged, 
Weigh it; let it lie half an hour in cold water to make 
it white ; allow a quarter ofan hour for every pound, 
and half an hour over, from the time it boils up : skim 
it as soon as it boils, and frequently after. Allow water 
enough. Save some of it to make peas-soup. Some 
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boil itin a very nice cloth, floured ; which gives a very 
delicate look. It should be small and of. a fine grain. 

Serve peas-pudding and turnips with it. 

Loin and Neck of Pork. 

Roastthem. Cut the skin of the loin across, at dis- 

tances of half an inch, with a sharp pen-knife. 
Shoulders and Breasts of Pork. 

Put them into pickle, or salt the shoulder as a leg; 

when very nice, they may be roasted. 
Rolled Neck of Pork. 

Bone it ; put a forcemeat of ee te sage, a very few 
crumbs of bread, salt, pepper, and two or three berries 
of allspice, over the inside; then roll the meat as tight 
as you can, and roast it slowly, and at a good distance 
at first. 

Spring or Forehand of Pork. 

Cut out the bone; sprinkle salt, pepper, and sage 
dried, over the inside ; but first warm a little butter to 
baste it, and then flour it: roll the pork tight, and tie 
it; then roast by a hanging jack. About two hours 
will do it. 

Spare-rib 
Should be basted with a very little butter and a little 
flour, and then sprinkled with dried sage crumbled. 
Apple-sauce, and potatoes, for roasted pork. 
Pork Griskin 

Is usually very hard ; the best way to prevent this is, to 

ut it into as much cold water as will cover it, and let 
it boil up ; then instantly take it off, and put it into 
a Dutch oven; a very few minutes will doit. Remem- 
ber to rub butter over it, and then flour it, before you 
put it to the fire. 

Blade-bone of Pork im 

Is taken from the bacon-hog; the less meat left on it in 
moderation, the better. It isto he broiled; and when 
just done, pepper and salt it, Put toit.a piece of but- 
ter, and a tea-spoonful of mustard; and serve it co- 
vered, quickly. This isa Somersetshire dish. - 
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To dress Pork as Lamb. 

Kill a young pig of four or five months old; cut up 
the fore-quarter for roasting as you do lamb, and truss 
the shank close. The other parts will make delicate 
pickled pork ; or steaks, pies, &c. 

Pork Steaks. 

Cut them from a loin or neck, and of middling thick- 
ness ; pepper and broil them, turning them often ; when 
nearly done, put on salt, rub a bit of butter over, and 
serve the moment they are taken off the fire, a tew at 
a time. 


To Pickle Pork. 

The quantities proportioned to the middlings of a 
pretty large hog, the hams and shoulders being cut off. 

Mix, and pound fine, four ounces of saltpetre, a 
pound of coarse sugar, an ounce of sal-prunel, and a 
little common salt: sprinkle the pork with salt, and 
drain it twenty-four hours: then rub with the above ; 
pack the piecestight in a small deep tub, filling up the 
spaces with common salt. Place large pebbles on the 
pork, to prevent it from swimming in the pickle which 
the salt willproduce. If kept from air, it will continue 
very fine for two years. 


Sausages. 

Chop fat and lean of pork together; season it with 
sage, pepper, and salt, and you may add two or three 
berries of allspice : half fill hogs’ guts that have been 
soaked and made extremely clean: or the meat may be 
kept in a very small pan, closely covered ; and so rolled 
and dusted with a very little flour before it is fried. 
Serve on stewed red cabbage; or mash potatoes put in 
a form, brown with salamander, and garnish with the 
above ; they must be pricked with a fork before they 
are dressed, or they will burst. | 


An excellent sausage to eat cold. 
Season fat and lean pork with some salt, saltpetre, 


black pepper, and allspice, all in fine powder, and rub 
into the meat: the sixth day cut it small; and mix with 
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it some shred shalot or garlick, as fine as possible. 
Have ready an re ty that has been scoured, salted, and 
soaked well, and fill it with the above stuffing ; tie up 
the ends, and hang it to smoke as you would hams, but 
first wrap it in a fold ortwo of old muslin. It must be 
high-dried. Some eat it without boiling, but others 
like it builed first. The skin should be tied in different 

laces, so as to make each link about eight or nine 
inches long. 

Spadbury’s Oxford Sausages. 

Chop a pound and a half of pork, and the same of 
veal, cleared of skin and sinnews; and three quarters 
of a pound of beef-suet; mince and mix them; steep the 
crumb of a penny-loaf in water, and mix it with the 
meat, with also a little dried sage, pepper and salt. 

To seald a Sucking Pig. 

The moment the pig is killed, put it into cold water 
for a few minutes; then rub it over with a little resin 
beaten extremely small, and put it into a pail of scald- 
ing water half a minute: take it out, lay it on a table, 
and pull of the hair as quickly as possible ; if any part 
does not come off, put it in again. When quite clean, 
wash it well with warm water, and then in two or three 
cold waters, that no flavour of the resin may remain. 
Take off all the feet at the first joint ; makea slit down 
the belly, and take out the entrails; put the liver, heart, 
and lights tothe feet. Wash the pig well in cold water, 
dry it thoroughly, and fold it in a wet cloth to keep it 
from the air. a 

To roast a Sucking Pig. : 

If you can get it when just killed, thisis of great ad- 
vantage. Let it be scalded, which the dealers ugually 
do; then put some sage, crumbs of bread, salt, ‘and 
pepper, into the belly, and sew it up. Observe to 
skewer the legs back or the under part will not crisp, 

Lay it to a brisk fire till peeps fear d ; then have 
ready some butter in a dty cloth, and rub the pig with 
it in every part. Dredge as much flour over as will, 
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possibly lie, and do not touch it again till ready to serve; 
then scrape off the flour very carefully with a blunt 
knife, rub it well with the buttered cloth, and take off 
the head while at the fire; take out the brains, and mix 
them with the gravy that comes from the pig. Then 
take it up; and without withdrawing the spit, cut it 
down the back and belly, lay it into the dish, and chop 
the sage and bread quickly as fine as you can, and mix 
them witha large quantity of fine melted butter that has 
very little flour. Put the sauce into the dish after the 
pig has been split down the back, and garnished with 
the ears and the two jaws; take off the upper part of 
the head down to the snout. 

In Devonshire it is served whole, if very small; the 
_head only being cut off, to garnish as above. 
Pettitoes. 


Boil them, the liver, and the heart, in asmall quantity 
of water, very gently ; then cut the meat fine, and sim- 
mer it with a little of the water and the feet split, till the 
feet are quite tender; thicken with a bit of butter, a little 
flour, a spoonful of cream, and a little salt and pepper; 
give it a boil up, pour it over a few sippets of bread , and 
put the feet on the mince. 


To make excellent Meat of a Hog’s Head. 


Split the head, take out the brains, cut off the ears, 
and sprinkle it with common salt for a day ; then drain 
it: salt it well with common salt and saltpetre three days, 
then lay the salt and head intoa small quantity of water 
for two days. Wash it, and boil till all the bones will 
come out ; remove them, and chop the head as quick as 
possible; but first skin the tongue, and take the skin 
enrefully off the head, to put under and over. Season 
with pepper, salt and a little mace or allspice-berries. 
Put the skin into a small pan, press the cut head in, and 
put the other skin over; press it down.’ When cold, it 
will turn out, and make a kjr+of brawn, If too fat, you 
may put a few bits of lean pork to be prepared the same 
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way. Add salt and vinegar, and boil these with some 
of the liquor for a pickle to keep it. 
' To roast Porker’s Head. 

Choose a fine young head, clean it well, and put bread 
and sage as for pig; sew it up tight, and on a string or 
hanging jack roast it as a pig, and serve with the same 
sauce. 

, To prepare Pig's Cheek for boiling. 

Cut off the snout, and clean the head; divide it, and 
take out the eyes and the brains; sprinkle the head with 
salt, and let it drain twenty-four hours, Salt it with 
common salt and saltpetre : let it lie eight or ten days if 
to be dressed without stewing with peas, but less if to 
be dressed with peas; and it must be washed first, and 
then simmered till all is tender. 

To collar Pig's Head. 

Scour the head and ears nicely; take off the hair and 
snout, and take out the eyes and the brain; lay it into 
water one night ; then drain, salt it extremely well with 
comimon salt andsaltpetre, and let itlie fivedays. Boil 
it enough to take out the bones; then lay it on a dresser, 
turning the thick end of one side of the head towards the 
thin end of the other to make the roll of equal size; 
sprinkleit well with salt and white pepper, and rollit with 
the ears; and if you approve, put the pig’s feet round the 
outside when boned, or the thin parts of two cow-heels. 
Put it in a cloth, bind with a broad tape, and boil it till 
quite tender; then puta good weight upon it, and don’t 
take off the covering till cold. 

If you-choose it to be more like brawn, salt it longer, 
and let the proportion of saltpetre be greater, and put 
in also some pieces of lean pork ;, and then cover it with 
cow-beel, to look like the horn. | 

This may be kept either in or out of pickle of salt and 
water boiled with vinegar; and is a very conveniest 
thing to have in the house. p 

Iflikely to spoil, slice and fry it either. with or with- 
ont batter. co - wthy 
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To dry Hog's Cheeks. . 

Cut out the snout, remove the brains, and split the 
head, taking off the upper bone, to make the chaw] a 
good shape: rub it well with salt; next day take away 
the brine, and salt it again the following day: cover the 
head with half an ounce of salt-petre, two ounces of bay- 
salt, a little common salt, and four ounces of coarse 
sugar. Let the head be often turned; after ten days 
smoke it for a week like bacon. 

To force Hog’s Ears. 

Parboil two pair of ears, or take some that have been 
soused ; makea forcemeat of an anchovy, some sage, pars- 
ley, a quarter ofa pound of suet chopped, bread«crumbs, 
pepper, and only a little salt. Mix all these with the 
yolks of two eggs ; raise the skin of the upper side of 
the ears, and stuff them with the above. Fry the ears in 
fresh butter, of a fine colour ; then pour away the fat, 
and drain them : make ready half a pint of rich gravy, 
with a a of fine sherry, three tea-spoonfuls of made 
naustard, a little bit of flour and butter, a small onion | 
whole, and a little pepper or Cayenne. Put this with. 
the ears into a stew-pan, and cover it close ; stew it 
gently for half an hour, shaking the pan often. When 

one enough, take out the onion, place the earg care- 
fully in a dise, and pour the sauce over them. If a 
larger dish is wanted, the meat from two feet may be 
added to the above. = 

_ Different ways of dressing Pig's Feet and Ears. 

Clean carefully, and soak some hours, and boil them | 
tender ;: then take them out ; boil some vinegar and a 
little salt with some of the water, and when cold put it, 
over them, - When they are to be dressed, dry them, 
cut the feet in two, and slice the ears; fry, and serve 
with. butter, mustard, and vinegar... They may be | 
either done in batter, or only floured.:. fas) a 

| Pig’s Feet and Eare fricasseed. 
‘Pat no vin gat into the pickle, if-to be:dréssed' with 
cream, Cut the feet and ears into neat bits, and’ boil 
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them in a little milk; then pour that from them, and | 
simmer in a little veal broth, with a bit of onion, mace, 
and lemon-peel. Before you serve, add a little cream, 
flour, butter, and salt. . | 

- Jeliy of Pig’s Feet and Ears. 

Glean and prepare as in the last article, then boil them 
in @ very small quantity of water till every bone can be 
taken out; throw in half a handful of chopped sage, the 
same of parsley, and a seasoning of pepper, salt, and 
mace, in fine powder; simmer till the herbs are scald- 
ed, then pour the whole into a melon-form. 

igs Harstet. 

Wash and dry some liver, sweetbreads, and fat and 
lean bits of pork, beating the latter with a rolling-pin to 
make it tender ; season with pepper, salt, sage, and a 
little onion shred fine; when mixed, put all into a cawl, 
and fasten it up tight with a needle and thread. Roast 
it on a hanging jack, or by a string. 

Or serve in slices with parsley for a fry. 

Serve with a sauce of port-wine and water, and 
mustard, just boiled up and put into the dish. 
| Mock Brawn. 

Boil a pair of neat’s feet very tender ; take the meat 
off, and have ready the belly-piece of pork salted with 
common salt and saltpetre fora week. Boil this almost 
enough ; take out any bones, and roll the feet and the 
pork together. Then roll it very tight with a strong 
cloth and coarse tape. Boil it till very tender, then 
hang it up in the cloth till cold; after which keep it in 
a sousing-liquor, as is directed in the next article. 

_ Souse for Brawn, and for Pig's Feet and Ears, 

Boil a quarter of a peck of wheat-bran, a sprig of 

bay, and a sprig of rosemary, in. two gallons of water, 
‘with four ounces of sult in it, for half an hour, . Strain” 
it, and let it get cold. oe 
| Lo mnke Black Puddings: 6 0) 5s 

“, Phe hload must be stirred with eafe till cold, Pat a. 
‘qpart of it, or rather more, to a quest of whole grits, to 
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soak one-night ; and soak the crumb of a quartern loaf 
in rather more that two quarts of new milk made hot. 
In the mean time prepare the guts by washing, turning, 
and scraping with salt and water, and changingthe water 
several times. Chop fine a little winter-savoury and 
thyme, a good quantity of penny-royal, pepper, and salt, a 
few cloves, some pp a ginger, andnutmeg; mix these 
with three pounds of beef-suet, and six eggs well beaten 
and strained ; and then beat the bread, grits, &c. all up 
‘with the seasoning: when well mixed, have ready some 
hogs’ fat cut into large bits; and as you fill the skins, put 
it in at proper distances: Tie in links, only half filled ; 
and boil ina large kettle, pricking them as they swell, 
or they will burst. When boiled, lay them between 
clean cloths till cold, and hang them up in the kitchen. 
When to be used, scald them a few minutes in water, 
wipe and put them into a Dutch oven. 

If there are not skins enough, put the stufhiing into 
basons, and boil it covered with floured cloths ; and 
slice and fry it when used. | 

| Another way ——Soak all night a quart of bruised grits 
in as much boiling-hot milk as willswell them and leave 
half a pint of liquid. Chop a good quantity of penny- 
royal, some savoury and thyme ; salt, pepper, and all- 
spice, finely powdered. Mix the above witha quart of 
the blood, prepared as before directed ; then half fill the 
skins, after they have been cleaned thoroughly, and put 
as much of the leaf (that is, the inward fat) of the pig 
ag.will make it pretty rich. Boil as before directed. 
A small quantity of leeks finely shred and well mixed, 
is a great improvement. _ 

Another way.—Boil a quart of half-grits in‘as much 
milk as will swell them to the utmost; then drain them 
and add a quart of blood, a pint of rich cream, 4 pound 
of suet, Some mace, nutmeg, allspice, and four clovés, 
allin fine powder two pounds of the hog’s leaf tut into 
dice, two leeks, a handful sid goat Adair leaves ofsage, 
-alarge handful of penny-royal, and a sprigof thyme and 
Kgottgd; mejoram, all minted fine ; eight éges “well 
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beaten, half a pound of bread»erumbs that have been 
scalded witha pint of milk, pepper, and salt. Half fill 
the skins ; which must first be cleaned with the greatest 
care, turned several times, and soaked in several waters, 
and lastin rese-water. Tie the skins in links, boil and 
prick them with a clean fork to prevent their bursting. 
Cover them with a clean cloth till cold. 
! White Hog's Pudding. 

When the skins have been soaked and cleaned as be- 
fore directed, rinse and soak them all night in rose-water, 
and put into them the following filling: Mix half'a pound 
of blanched almonds cut into seven or e.ght bits, with a 
pound of grated bread, two pounds of marrow or suet, a 
pound of currants, some beaten cinnamon, cloves, mace, 
and nutmeg, a quart of cream, the yolks of six and 
whites of two eggs, a little orange flower water, a little 
fine Lisbon sugar, and some lemon-peel and citron 
sliced, and half fill the skins. To know whether sweet 
enough, warm a little in a panikin, In boiling, much care 
must be taken to prevent the puddings from bursting. 
Prick them with a small fork as they rise, and boil them 
in milk and water. Lay them in a table-cloth till cold. 
| Hog’s Lard | 
Should be carefully melted in a jar put into a kettle of 
water, and boiled, run it into bladders that have been 
extremely well cleaned. ‘The smaller they are the bet- 

‘ter the lard keeps; as after the air reaches it, it becomes 
yank, Put.in a sprig of rosemary when melting. 

This being a most useful article for frying. fish, it 
should be prepared with care: Mixed with butter, it 
makes fine crust. | ee 

ae A Tocure Hams. 2 foe. 
| ae them « day, or two; then 7 aber them: with « 
in = t. hen seer them rearoaayl day ipound ounce 
end.a half of. saltpetre, the same quantity of bay-salt, 
-halfan ougee of eal-prunel, and a pound of thecoursest’ 
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turn it every day for three weeks; if'a large one, a week 
ra. Pa but don’t rub after four days. Before you dry 
it, drain and cover with bran. Smoke itten days. — 
Another way.—Choose the leg of a hog that is fat and 
well-fed; hang it as above; if large, put to it a pound 
of bay-salt, four ounces of salt-petre, a pound of the 
coarsest sugar, and a handful of common salt, all in fine 
powder, and rub it thoroughly. Lay the rind down- 
wards, and cover the fleshy part with the salts. Baste it 
as often as you can with the pickle; the more the bet- 
ter. Keep it four weeks, turning it every day. Drain 
it, and throw bran over it; then hang it in a chimney 
where wood is burut, and turn it sometimes for ten days, 
Another way.—Hang the ham, and sprinkle it with 
salt as above; then rub it every day with the following, 
in fine powder: half'a pound of common salt, the same 
quantity of bay-salt, two ounces of saltpetre, and two 
ounces of black pepper, mixed with a pound and a half 
of treacle. Turn it twice a day in the pickle, for three 
weeks. Lay it into a pail of water for one night, wipe 
it quite dry, and smoke it two or three weeks, 7 
Another way, that gives a high flavour.—When the 
weather will permit, hang the ham three days; mix an 
ounce of saltpetre, with a quarter of a pound of bay-salt, 
the same Gael of common salt, and also of coarse, 
sugar, and a quart of strong beer; boil them together, | 
and pour them immediately upon the ham; turn it twice 
a day in the pickle for three weeks. An ounce of black 
pepper, and the same quantity of allspice, in‘fine pow- 
der, added to the above, will give still more favour. 
Cover it with bran when wiped : and smoke it from three 
to four weeks, as you approve: the latter will make it_ 
harder and give it miore’ of ‘the flavour of Westphalia. 
Sew hams ‘in hessings (thatiis, coarse wrappers), if to 
ar pares piers ‘there ase pe ee a 
ppl method of giving ast higher flavour,--Sprnnkle 
-the:ham with salt, after it bas hung two or three days; 
_ detdt- draity makes pickle of.a quit atzong beets half’ 


'. & poupal of treacle;:.an -ousice .of-vofiander secds,. twa 
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ounces of juniper-berriés, an ounce of pepper, the same 
quantity of allspice, an ounce of saltpetre; half an ounce 
of sal-prunel, a handful of common salt, and a head of 
shalot, all pounded or cut fine. Boil these all together 
a few minutes, and pour them over the ham: this quan- 
tity is for one of ten pounds. Rub and turn it every 
day, for a fortnight; then sew it up in a thin linen bag, 
and smoke it three weeks. Take care to drain it from 
the pickle, and rub it in bran, before drying. 


To make a Pickle that will keep for years, for Hams, 
Tongues, or Beef, if boiled and skinned between. eack 
parcel of t . 
To two gallons of spring-water ‘put two pounds of 

coarse sugar, two pounds of bay and two pounds and a 

half of common salt, and halfa pound of saltpetre, in a 

deep earthen glazed pan that will hold four gallons, and 

with a cover that will it close. Keep the beefor hams 
as long as they will bear, before you put them into the 

ickle; and sprinkle them with coarse sugar in a pan, 
from, which they must drain. Rub the hams, &c. well, 
with the pickle, and pack them in close; putting as 
much as the pan will hold, so that the pickle may cover 
them. The pickle is not to be boiled at first. A small 
ham may lie fourteen days, a large one three weeks; a 
tongue twelve days, and beef in proportion to its size. 

They will eat well out of the pickle without drying. 

When they are to be dried, let each piece be drained 

ever the pan; and when it will drop no longer, take a 

clean sponge and dry itthoroughly. Six or eight hours 

will smoke theni, and there should be only a ‘iittle saw- 

dugtand wet.straw burnt to do this; but if put into a 

‘baker's chimney, sew. them in coarse cloth, and: hang 
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Wash well, and put it into a boiler with plenty of water; 
let it simmer four, five, or six hours, according to the 
size: When doneenough, if before the time of serving, 
cover it with a clean cloth doubled, and keep the dis 
hot over boiling water. Take off the skin, and strew 
raspings over the ham. Garnish with carrot. Preserve 
the skin as whole as possible, to keep over the ham 
when cold, which will prevent its drying. 
Excellent Bacon. 

Divide the hog, and take the chine out : it is common 
to remove the spare-ribs, but the bacon will be preserved 
better from being rusty if they are leftin. Salt the ba- 
con six days, then drain it from that first pickle: mix as 
much salt as you Judge proper with eight ounces of bay- 
salt, three ounces of salt-petre, and a pound of coarse 
sugar, to'each hog, but first cut off the hams. Rub 
the salts well in, and turn it every day for a month. 
Drain, and smoke it a few days; or dry without, by 
hanging in the kitchen, not near the fire. - 

| The manner of curing Wiltshire Bacon. 

agi each flitch with salt, and let the blood drain 
off for twenty-four hours: then mix a pound and a half 
of coarse sugar, the same quantity of bay-salt, not quite 
so much as half a pound of saltpetre, and a pound of 
common salt; and rub this well on the bacon, turning 
it every day for a month: then hang it to dry, an 
afterwards smoke it ten days. This'quantity of salts 
ig sufficient for the whole hog. ; 

i, = = MUTTON. 
Observations on keeping and dressing Mutton, 

. "Take away the pipe that runs along the bone of the 
inside of a chine of mutton; and if. to be kept a great 
time, rub the part close round the tail with salt, after 
first cutting out the kernel, 2 
The kernel in the fat on ‘the thick part of the leg 
should be taken out by the butcher, for it taints first 
‘there. . The ching and rib-bones should be wiped every 
day; and, the bloody part of the neck be cut off, to pre- 
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serve it. The brisket changes first in the breast; and 
if it is to be kept, it is best to rub it with a little salt, 
should the weather be hot. 

Every kernel should be taken out of all sorts of 
meat as soon as brought in; then wipe dry. 

For roasting, it should hang as long as it will keep, 
the hind-quarter especially, but not so long as to taint ; 
for whatever fashion may authorize, putrid Juices ought 
not to be taken into the stomach. 

Mutton for boiling will not look of a good colour if it 
hag hung long. 

Great care should be taken to preserve by paper the 
fat of what is roasted. 

Leg of Mutton. 

If roasted, serve with onion or currant-jelly sauce ; 

if boiled, with caper-sauce and vegetables. 

Weck of Mutton 
Is particularly useful, as so many dishes may be made 
of it; but it 1s not advantageous for the family. The 
bones should be cut short, which the butchers will not 
do unless particularly desired. 

The best end of the neck may be boiled, and served 
with turnips; or roasted, or dressed in steaks, in pies, 
or harrico. 

The scrags may be stewed in broth; or with a small 
quantity of water, some small onions, a few pepper- 
corns and a little rice, and served together. 

When a neck is to be boiled to look particularly nice, 
saw down the chine-bone, strip the ribs half-way down, 
and chop off the ends of the bones about four inches. 
The skin should not be taken off till boiled, and then 
the fat will look the whiter. 

When there is more fat to a neck or loin of mutton, 
than it is agreeable to eat with the lean, it makes an 
uncommonly good suet-pudding, or crust for a meat-pie 
ifent very fine. 
__ Shoulder of Mutton reacted. | 
Serve with onion sauce. The blade-bone may be 
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To dress Haunch of Mutton. : - 

‘Keep it aslong as it can be preserved sweet by the 
different modes : letit be washed with warm milk and: 
water, or vinegar, if necessary ; but when to be dressed, 
observe to wash it well, lest the outside should have a 
bad flavour from keeping, Put a paste of coarse flour 
on strong paper, and fold the haunch in: set it at a 
gréat distance from the fire, and allow proportionable 
time for the paste; don’t take it off till about thirty-five 
or forty minutes before serving, and then baste it conti- 
nually, Bring the haunch nearer tothe fire before you 
take off the paste, and froth it up as you would venison. 

A gravy must be made of a pound and ahalf of loin of 
old mutton, simmered in a pint of water to half, and no 
seasoning but salt: brown it with alittle burnt sugar, and 
send it up in the dish; but there should be a good deal 
of gravy in the meat; for though long at the fire, the 
distance and covering will prevent its roasting out. « 

Serve with currant-jelly sauce. | 

To roast a Saddle of Mutton. 

Let it be well kept first. Raise the skin, and then 
skewer it on again ; take it off a quarter of an hour be- 
fore serving, sprinkle it with some salt, baste it, and 
dredge it well with flour. The rump should be split, and 
skewered back on each side. The joint may be large 
or smiall according to the company : it is the most ele- 
gant if the latter. ‘Being broad it requires a high and 
strong fire. ae | | = 
_ _.. Millet of Mutton braised. | 

: Take off the chump end of the loin, butter som¢é 

paper, and put over it, and then a paste as for vents 
gon; roastittwo hours. Don't let it be the least brown, 
Have ready some French beans boiled and drained of: 
as .eievey and while the uuittqn is being glazed, give. 
‘thera one heat-up in gravy,, and lay the onthe dish 
od RD ey EES RRO. a ARS Be 

‘Take-off some of the fat, and-cut the middle or best. 
endof the neck into rather thin steeks;' four and dry . 
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therh in their own fat of a fine .ign. brown, but not 
enough for eating. Then put them intoa dish while you 
fry the carrots, turnips, and onions ; the carrots and tur- 
nips in dive, the onions sliced : but they must only be 
warmed, not browned, or you need not fry them. Then 
lay the steaks at the bottom of a stew-pan, the vegetables 
ever them, and pour as much boiling water as will just 
cover them; give one boil, skim well, and then set the 
pan on the side of the fire to simmer gently till tender. 
In three or four hours skim them; and add pepper, 
salt, and a spoonful of ketchup. 
To hash Mutton, 

Cut thin slices of dressed mutton, fat and lean; flour 
them; have ready alittle onion boiled in two or three 
spoonfuls of water ; add to it a little gravy and the meat 
seasoned, and make it hot, but not to boil. Serve ina 
covered dish. Instead of onion, a clove, a spoonful of 
currant-jelly, and half a glass of port wine, will give an 
agreeable flavour of venison, if the meat be fine. 

Pickled cucumber, or walnut, cut small, warm in it 
for thange. + 


wo OF 9,botl Shoulder of Mution with Oysters. 
» Hang it some days, then salt it well for two days ; 


bone it, and sprinkle it with pepper and a bit of mace 
pounded : lay. some oysters over it, and roll the meat up 
tight and tie it. Stew it ina small quantity of water, 
with an onion and a few’pepper-corns, till quite tender. 
Have ready, a little gravy, and some oysters 
stewed in it; thicken this with flour and butter, and pour. 
over the mutton when the tape is taken off. The stew- 
pan should be kept close covered... Ss 
te Brame of Mutton, 
Cut off ‘the. s tos: fat, and roast and serve the 
. méat with stewed cudumbera; or to eat eold, covered 
with chopped parsley. " Or half boiland then grilkit bes 
.fore'the fire ;:in which ease cover it with erombs and - 
_ hesha,-end serve with eaper-skane, "Or if boned, taka | 
' off a good dedi of the Int, and cover it with bresd, berbs,- 
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and seasoning; then roll and boil ; and serve with 
chopped walnuts, or capers and butter, 

7 Loin of Mutton ' 
Roasted ; if cut lengthways as a saddle, some think it 
cuts better. Or for steaks, pies, or broth. 

Fo roll Loin of Mutton. 

Hang the mutton till tender; bone it ; and lay a sea- 
soning of pepper, allspice, mace, nutmeg, and a few 
cloves, all in fine powder, over it. Next day prepare 
a stuffing as for hare; beat the meat, and cover it ‘with 
the stuffing; roll it up tight, and tie it. Half-bake it 
in a slow oven; let it grow cold; take off the fat, and 
put the gravy into a stew-pan ; flour the meat, and put 
it in likewise ; stew it till almost ready ; and add a glass 
of port wine, some ketchup, an anchovy, and a little 
lemon-pickle, half an hour before serving; serve it in 
the gravy, and with jelly-sauce. A few fresh mush- 
rooms are a great improvement ; but if to eat like hare 
do not use these, nor the lemon-pickle. | 

, Mutton Ham. i 

Choose a fine-grained leg of wether-mutton, oftwelve 
or fourteen pounds weight ; let it be cut ham-shape, and 
hang two days. Then put into a stew-pan half a pound 
of bay~salt, the same of conimon salt, two ounces of 
saltpetre, and half a pound of coarse sugar, all in pow. 
der; mix and make it quite hot; then rub it well into 
thé ham. ‘Letit be turned in the liquor every day ; at 
the end of four days put two ounces more of common 
salt; in twelve days take it out, dry it, and hang it u 
in Wood-anioke a week. It is to be used in slices with 
stewed cabbage, mashed potatoes or eggs. 

a Mutton Coliops.  - Boe 

. fake a loin of mutton that has been well hung; and 
cut from the part next the leg, some collops very thin... 
Take out thesinews, “Season the collops with salt, pops 

yer, anil mince; ‘and atrew aver them: shred parsley, 
thyme, aud two or three shalate: fry them in butter till 
helf-douesadd half q:pint of gravy, » little juicy ‘of le-. 
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mon, and a piece of butter rubbed in flour ;.and simmer 
the whole very gently five minutes.. _They should be 
served immediately, or they will be hard. 
Mutton Cutlets in the Portuguese way. : 
Cut the chops; and half-fry them with sliced shalot 
or onion, chopped parsley, and two bay-leaves ; season 
with pepper and salt: then lay a forcemeat on a piece 
of white paper, put the chop on it, and twist the paper 
up, leaving a hole for the end of the bones to g through, 
oil. on a gentle fire. Serve with sauce Robart; or, 
as the seasoning makes the cutlets high, a little gravy, 
Mutton Steaks . 2 
Should be cut from a loin or steak that has hung; ifa 
neck the bones should not be long. They should be 
broiled on 4 clear fire, seasoned when hali-done, and 
often turned; take them up into a very hot dish, rub a 
bit.of butter on each, and serve hot and hot the mo- 
ment they are done. 
Steaks of Mutton, or Lamb, and Cucumbers. 
Quarter cucumbers, and lay them into a deep dish, 
ai them with salt and pour vinegar over them, 
'ry the chops of a fine brown, and put them into a stew- 
pan; drain the cucumbers, and put over the steaks ; add 
some sliced onions, pepper, and salt; pour hot water 
or weak broth on them ; stew and skim well. , 
Pes, al Mutton Steaks Mavntenon. : 
Half-fry, stew them while hot with herbs, crumbs, and 
seasoning ; put them in paper immediately, and, finish 
on. the gridiron. Be careful the paper ‘does not-catch ; 
rub a bit of butter on it first to prevent that. |... 
wae : Mutton Sausages. — Saige 
Take a pound of the rawest part of a leg of mutton 
that has been either roasted or boiled ; chopit extreniely 
small, and season it-with pepper, salt, mace, and:nut- 
meg: add teitsix ounces. of beef-auet, aomesweekt herbs, 
_  twoanchoyies, and » pint.of.eyaters, all choppeil ‘very 
small; a quarter of.4 pound of grated ‘breast ,satne af 
, Sadanchory-sliqnor, and. the yoitts and. shites:af Si 





Eels 





eggs well beaten. Put.it all, when well mixed; into a’ 
little pot; and use it by rolling it inte balls or sausage. 
shape and ye. Ef approved, a dittle shalot may be 
added, or garlick, which is a great improvement. : 
a To dress Mutton Rumps and Kidney. 

Stew six rumps in some good mutton-gravy half an 
hour; then take them up, and let them stand to cool. 
Clear the gravy from the fat; and put into it four ounces 
of boiled rice, and onion stuck with cloves, and a 
blade of mace; boil them till the rice is thick. Wash 
the rumps with yolks of eggs wel) beaten; and strew 
over them crumbs of cread, a little pepper and salt, 
chopped parsley and thyme, and grated lemon-peel. 
Fry in butter of a fine brown. While the rumps are 
stewing, lard the kidneys, and put them to roast ina 
Dutch oven. When the rumps are fried, the grease 
must be drained before they are put on the dish, and 
the pan being cleared likewise from the fat, warm the 
rice init. Lay the latter on the dish; the ramps put 
round on the rice, the narrow ends towards the middle, 
arid the kidneys between. Garnish with hard eggs 
cut in half, the white being left on; or with different 
coloured pickies. | 

An excellent Hotch Potch. 

Stew peas, lettuce, and onions, in a very little water, 
with a beef or ham-bone. While these are doing, fry 
some mutton or lamb steaks seasoned, of a nice brown : 
three quarters of'an hour before dinner put the steaks 
‘into a stew-pan, and the vegetables over them; stew 
them, and serve all together in a tureent, : 

Another.—Knuckle of veal, and scrag of mutton, | 
stewed with vegetables as above ;, to both add a bit of 
butter rolted in flour. <4 ie 3 “e rats 
Bake all'the fat gat of a loin of nmtton, and’ thation 
the outside alec if tho fat, and remove the skin... Jointit 
at. every. one: mixa-amall-nutmeg grated with a little, 
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the yolks of three eggs, and sprinkle the above mixture 
all over them. Then place the steaks together as they 
were before they were cut asunder, tie them and fhsten 
them on a small spit. Roast them at a quick fire ; set a 
dish under, and baste them with a good piece of butter 
and theliquor that comes from the meat ; but throw some 
more of the above seasoning over. When done enough, 
take it up, and lay it in a dish; have half a pint of goc 
gravy ready besides that in the dish; and put into 
it two spoonfuls of ketchup, and rub down a tea-spoonful 
of flour with it; give thisa boil, and pour it over the 
mutton, but first skim off the fat well. Mind to keep 
the meat hot till the gravy is quite ready. 

China Chelo. 

Mince a pint-bason of undressed neck of mutton, or 
leg, and some of the fat; put two onions, a lettuce, a 
pint of green peas, a tea-spoonful of salt, a tea-spoonful 
of pepper, four spoonfuls of water, and two or three 
ounces of clarified butter, intoa stew-pan closely cover- 
ed; simmer two hours, and serve in the middle ofa dish 
of boiled dry rice. If cayenne is approved, add alittle. 

LAMS. | 
Leg of Lamb 
Should be boiled in a cloth tolook as white as possible. 
The loin fried in steaks and served round, garnished 
with dried or fried parsley; spinach to eat with it; or 
dressed separately, or roasted. 4 
Fore Quarter of Lamb, send 

Roast, it either whole, or in separate parts. If left to 
be cold, chopped parsley should be sprinkled over. it. 
The neck and Breaxt together is called & ecoven, 

: Breast of Lamb and.Oucumbers, | 
_ ,Cut off the chine-bone from the breast, and seé it on 
to stew with a pint of gravy. :. When the bones. would . 
draw.out, put it on the gridiron.to grill: and then lay 
it ina dish on.cucumbers nicely stewed. 407. = 

hi. Shoulder of Lamb, forced’ ith Saereaaned. cee 


5 
" 
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meat: braise it two hours over a slow stove. Take it 
up, glaze it; or it may be glazed only, and not braized. 

The method for both, see page 84. Serve with 
sorrel-sauce under the lamb. 

Lamb Steaks, 

Fry them of a beautiful brown: when served, throw 
over them a good quantity of crumbs of bread fried, 
and crimped parsley ; the receipt for doing which of a 
fine colour will be given under the head of Vegetables. 

Mutton or Lamb steaks, seasoned and broiled in but- 
tered papers, either with crumbs and herbs, or without, 
are a genteel dish, and eat well. 

Sauce for them, called Sauce Robart, will be found 
in the list of Sauces. 


House-Lamb Steaks white. 
Stew them in milk and water till very spp with a 
bit of lemon-peel, a little salt, some Pep er, and mace. 


Have ready some veal-gravy, and put the steaks into. 
it; mix some mushroom powder, a cup of cream, and 
the least bit of flour ; shake the steaks in this liquor, stir 
it, and let it get quite hot. Just before you take it up, 
put in afew white mushrooms. This isa good substi- 
tute when poultry is very dear. 
House-Lamb Steaks brown. 

Season them with pepper, salt, nutmeg, eaten lemon- 

peel, and dae arsley ; but dip them first ‘into egg : 
ry them quick. Thicken some good gravy with a bit of 
flour and butter; and add to it a spoonful of port wine, 
and some oysters : boil it up, and then put in the steaks 
warm: let. them heat up, and serve. You many add 
palates, balls, or eggs, if you like. 
Lamb Cutlets with Spinach. 

Cut the steaks from the loin, and fry don ‘ the | 
| then the is to be stewed and put into the dish oe ‘and 

en the cutlets round it. 
| - Lami’: Head and Hinge. . , 
| ‘This partis best froma hotiee-lamby; but. san, ‘foaked 
: in, cold water, will be white. -Boit the head moeatcly 
4il very tender. Have ready the liver and lights thred. 
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parts boiled and cut small; stew them in alittle of the 
water in which they were boiled, season and thicken 
with flour and butter, and serve the mince round the 


head. 
Lamb's Pry 

Serve it fried of a beatuiful colour, and with a good 
deal of dried or fried parsley over it. 

Lamb's Sweetbreads. 

Blanch them, and put them a little while into cold 
water. Then put them intoa stew-pan with aladleful of 
broth, some pepper and salt, a small bunch of small 
onions, and a blade of mace ; ‘stir in a bit of butter and 
flour, and stew half an hour. Have ready two or three 
eggs well beaten in cream, with a little minced parsley 
and a few grates of nutmeg. Put in some boiled 
asparagus-tops to the other things. Don’t let it boil 
after the cream is in: but make it hot, and stir it well 
all the while. Take great care it does not curdle. 
Young French beans or peas may be added, first boiled 
of a beautiful colour, 

Fricasseed Lambstones. 

Skin and wash, then dry and flourthem ; fry ofa beau- 
tiful brown, in hog’ slard. Lay them ona sieve before 
the fire till you have made the following sauce: Thicken 
almost half a pint of veal-gravy with a bit of flour and 
butter, and then add to it a slice of lemon, a large spoon- 
ful of mushroom ketchup, atea-spoonful oflemon-piekle, 
a grate of nutmeg, and the yolk of an Be beaten well in 
two large spoonfuls of thick cream. Put this ever thie 
fire, anf ath stir it well till it is hot, and looks white; but: 
don't Jet it boil, or it will curdle. Then putin thefry, 
and shake it about near the fire for a eared = —e 
Serve in'a very hot dish and cover.) = : 

Fricassee 6 Lambétones and Sweetbreate, nother rie 
_. _Haveready some lambstonesblanched; park 

_ fliced. Flour two or three hare higna if very leks 
| ‘ettitthem “an two. Fry all t a few: age | 
_, Oyatars, of «fine yellow browit.” "Pontthe b bitteriogs add 
adda pint o: of good gravy, some x uguactopdeboutall’« 
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inch long, a little nutmeg, pepper, and salt, two shalots 
shied fine, and a glass of white wine. Simmer ten mi- 
nutes; then put alittle of the gravy to the yolks of three 
eggs well beaten, and by degrees mix the whole. Turn 
the gravy back into the pan, and stir it till ofa fine 
thickness without boiling. Garnish with lemon. 

A very nice dish, 

Take the best end of a neck of lamb, cut it into steaks, 
and chop each bone so short as to make the steaks almost 
round. Egg, and strew with crumbs, herbs, and season- 
ing; fry them of the finest brown; mash some potatoes 
with a little butter and cream, and put them into the 
middle of the dish raised high. Then place the edge 
of one steak on another with the small Bone upward, 
all round the potatoes. 

Pies of the different meats are directed under the 
general head of savoury pies. 


PART ITT. 


POULTRY, GAME, &c. 
To choose Poultry, Game, Sc, 

A Turkey-cock.—If young, it has a smooth black leg, 
with ashort spur. The eyes full and bright, if fresh, 
and the feet supple and moist. If stale, the eyes will 
be sunk, and the feet dry. 

sy teary, Oe known by the same rules; but if old, 
her legs will be red and tough. | 

Fowils.—I{f.a cock is young, his spurs will be short; | 
but take care to see they have not been cut or pared, 
which is a trick often practised. If fresh, the vent will 
be elose anddark. Pullets are best just before they. 
begin to lay, and yet.are full of egg; if old hens, their 
combs: and legs will be rough; if young, they will be 
smooth. A good capon has athick belly and largerump; 
there iea parti fat at his breast, and the combis very 


y 
' 


pale,’ Black legged fowlaare most moist, iffor rossting.. 
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Geese.——The bill and feet of a young one will be yel- 
low, and there will be but few hairs upon them ; if old, 
they will be red: if fresh, the fect will be pliable; if 
stale, dry and stiff. Geese are called grecn till three 
or four months old. Green geese should be scalded : 
a stubble-goose should be picked dry. 

Ducks,—Choose them by the same rules, of having 
supple feet, and by their being hard and thick on the 
breast and belly. The feet of a tame duck are thick, and 
inclining to dusky yellow; a wild one has the feet red- 
dish, and smaller than the tame. They should be picked 
dry. Ducklings must be scalded. 

Pigeons should be very fresh ; when they look flabby 
about the vent, and this partis discoloured, they arestale. 
The feet should be supple; if old, the feet are harsh. 
The tame ones are larger than the wild, and are thought 
best by some persons; they should be fat and tender; but 
many are deceived in their size, because a full crop is 
as large as the whole body of a small pigeon. 

The wood pigeon islarge, and the flesh dark coloured: 
if properly kept, and not over-roasted, the flavour is 
equal to teal. Serve with a good gravy. 

Pilovers—Choose those that feel hard at the vent, 
whichshows theyare fat. Inotherrespects, choose them 
by the same marks as other fowl. When stale, the feet 
are dry. They willkeep swect a longtime. There are 
three sorts; the grey, green, and bastard plover, or lap- 


iar 
are or rablit,—If the claws are blunt and mgged, 
the ears dry and tough, and the haunch thick, it is old; 
butifthe claws are smooth and sharp, the cars easily tear, 
and the cleft in the lip is not much spread, it is young, 
If fresh and newly killed, the hody will be stiff, and in 
hares the flesh pale. But they keep a good while by pro- 
per care ; and are best when rather beginning to turn, if 
the inside is preserved from being musty. To knowa 
real leveret, you should look for a knob or small bone 
near the foot on its fore leg ; if there is none itis a hare. 
_Purtridges.—'They arc in season in autumn. Ifyoung, 
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the bill is of a dark colour, and the legs yellowish; if 
fresh, the vent will be firm; but this part will look 
greenish if stale. 

Pheasants.—The cock-bird is accounted best, except 
when the hen is withegg. If young, he has short blunt 
or round spurs; but if old, they are long and sharp. 


Directions for dressing Poultry and Game, 


All poultry should bevery carefully picked, every plug 
removed, and the hair nicely singed with white paper. 

The cook must be careful in drawing poultry of all 
sorts, not to break the gall-bag, for no washing will 
take off the bitter where it has touched. 

In dressing wild fowl, be careful to keep a clear brisk 
fire. Let them be done of a fine yellow brown, but 
leave the gravy in: the fine flavour is lost if done too 
much, 

Tame fowls require more roasting, and are longer in 
heating through than others. All sorts should be con- 
tinually basted ; that they may be served with a froth, 
and appear of a fine colour. 

A large fowl will take three quarters of an hour; a 
middling one half an hour; and a very small one, or a 
chicken, twenty minutes. The fire must be very quick 
and clear betore any fowls are put down. <A capon will 
take from halfan hour to thirty-five minutes ; a goose an 
hour; wild ducksa quarterofan hour: pheasants twenty 
minutes ; a small turkey stuffed, an hourand a quarter ; 
turkey-poults, twenty minutes; grouse a quarter of an 
hour; quails, ten minutes; and partridges, from twenty 
to tweuty-five minutes. A hare will take near an hour, 
and the hind part requires most heat. 

Pigs and geese require a brisk fire, and quick turn- 
ing. Ilaresand rabbits must be well attended to: and 
the extremities brought to the quick part of the fire, to 
be done equally with the backs. 

POULTRY. 
Zo botl Turkey, 


- Make astuffing of bread, herbs, salt, pepper, nutmeg, 
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Jemon-peel, a few oysters or an anchovy, a bit of butter, 
some suet, andan egg: put this into the crop, fasten up 
the skin, and boil the turkey in a floured cloth to make it 
very white. Have ready oyster-sauce made with but- 
ter, a little cream, and a spoonful of soy, if approved ; 
and pour it over the bird; or liver and lemon-sauce. 
Hen birds are best for boiling, and should be young. 
To roast Turkey. 


The sinews of the legs should be drawn, whichever 
way it is dressed. The head should be twisted under 
the wing; and in drawing it, take care not to tear the 
liver, nor let the gall touch it. 

Put a stuffing of sausage-meat; or if sausages are to 
be served in the dish, a bread-stuffing. As this makes 
a large addition to the sizeof the bird, observe that the 
heat of the fire is constantly to that part; for the breast 
is often not doneenough. A little strip of paper should 
be put on the bone, to hinder it from scorching while 
the other parts roast. Baste well and froth it up. 
Serve with gravy in the dish, and plenty of bread- 
sauce in a sauce tureen. Add a few crumbs, and a 
beaten egg to the stuffing of sausage-meat. 

Pulled Turkey. 


Divide the meat of the breast by pulling instead of 
cutting; then warm it in a spoonful or two of white 
ravy, and a little cream, grated nutmeg, salt and a 
little flour and butter; don’t boil it. The leg should 
be seasoned, scored, and broiled, and put into the dish 
with the above round it. Cold chicken does as well. 
To bowl Fowl. 


For boiling, choose those that are not black-legged. 
Pick them nicely, singe, wash, and trussthem. Flour 
them, and put them into boiling water.—See time of 
dressing, page 81. 

Serve with parsley and butter ; oyster, lemon, liver, 
or celery sauce. 7 

Iffordimner, ham, tongue, or bacon, is usually served 
to eat with them ; as likewise greens. 
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~ ‘0 bol Fowl with Rice. 

Stew the fowl very slowly in some clear mutton-broth 
well skimmed ; and seasoned with onion, mace, pepper, 
and salt. About half an hour before it isready, putin a 
quarter ofa pint ofrice well washed and soaked. Simmer 
till tender ; then strain it from the broth, and put the rice 
ona sieve before the fire. Keep the fowl hot, lay it in the 
middle of the dish, and the rice round it without the 
broth: The broth will] be very nice to eat as such, but 
the less liquor the fowl is done with the better. 
Gravy, or parsley and butter, for sauce. 

Fowls roasted. 

Serve with egg-sauce, bread-sauce, or garnished with 
sausages and scalded parsley. 

A large barn-door fowl well hung, should be stuffed 
in the crop with sausage-meat, and served with gravy 
in the dish, and with bread-sauce. 

The head should be turned under the wing, as a turkey. 
Fowls broiled. 

Split them down the back; pepper, salt, snd broil. 
Serve with mushroom-sauce. 

Another way.—Cut a large fowl] into four quarters, 
put them on a bird-spit, and tie that on another spit ; and 
half-roast ; or half-roast the whole fowl, and finish either 
on the gridiron, which will make it less dry than if 
wholly broiled. The fowl that isnot cut before roasted, 
must be split down the back after. 

Davenport Fowls. 

Hang young fowls a night: take the livers, hearts, 
and tenderest parts of the gizzards, shred very small, 
with half a handful of young clary, ananchovy to each 
fowl, an onion, and the voll of four eggs boiled hard, 
with pepper, salt, and mace, to your taste. Stuff the 
fowls with this, and sew up the vents and necks quite 
close, that the water may not getin. Boil them in salt 
and water till almost done: then drain them, and put 
them into a stew-pan with butter enough to brown 
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them. Serve them with fine melted butter, and a 
spoonful of ketchup, of either sort, in the dish. : 
A nice way to dress a Foul for a small dish. 

Bone, singe, and wash, a young fowl: make a force- 
meat of four ounces of veal, two ounces of scraped lean of 
ham, two ounces of fat bacon, two hard yolks of eggs, a 
few sweet herbs chopped, two ounces of beef suet, a tea- 
spoonful of lemon-peel minced quite fine, an anchovy, 
salt, pepper, and a very little Cayenne. Beat all ina 
mortar, with a tea-cuptul of crumbs, and the yolks and 
whites of three eggs. Stuff the inside of the fowl, and 
draw the legs and wing inwards; tie the neck and rump 
close. Stew the fowl in a white gravy : when it is done 
through and tender, add a large cupful of cream, and 
a bit of butter and flour; give it one boil, and serve: 
the last thing, add the squeeze of a lemon. 

To force Fowl, Sc. 
Is to stuff any part with forcemeat, and it is put 
usually between the skin and flesh. 
To braise, 

Is to put meat intoa stew-pan covered, with fat bacon: 
then add six or eight onions, a faggot of herbs, carrots if 
to be brown, celery, any bones, or trimmings of meat 
or fowls, and some stock (which you will find among 
Soups and Gravies). The bacon must be covered witha 

aper, and the lid of the pan must be put down close. 

et it on a slow stove ; and according to what it is, it will 
require twoor three hours, The meat is then to be taken 
out ; and the gravy very nicely skimmed, and set on to 
boil very quick till it is thick. The meatis to be kept 
hot ; and if larded, put into the oven fora few minutes: 
and then put the jelly over it, which is called glazing, 
and is used for ham, tongue, and many made dishes. 
White wine is added to some glazing. The glaze 
should be of a beautiful clear yellow brown, and it is 
best to put it on with a nice brush. 

+ Bricassee of Chickens. / 


Boil rather more than half, in a small quantity of 
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Water: let them cool; then cut up; and put to simmer 
~ In a little gravy made of the liquor they were boiled in, 
and a bit of veal or mutton, onion, mace, and lemon- 
peel, some white pepper, and a bunch of swect herbs. 

hen quite tender, keep them hot while you thicken the 
sauce in the following manner: Strain it off, and put it 
back into the sauce-pan with a little salt, a scrape ofnut- 
meg, and a bit of flour and butter: give it one boil; and 
when you are going to serve, beat up the yolk of an egg, 
add halfa pint of cream, and stir them over the fire, but 
don’t let it boil. It will be quite as good without the egg. 

The gravy may be made (without any other meat) of 
the necks, feet, small wing-bones, gizzards, and livers ; 
which are called the trimmings of the fowls. 


To pull Chickens, 


Take off the skin; and pull the flesh off the bone of 
a cold fowl, in as large pieces as you can: dredge it 
with flour, and fry it of a nice brown in butter. Drain 
the butter from it; and then simmer the flesh ina good 
gravy well-seasoned, and thickened with a little flour 
and butter. Add the juice of half a lemon. 

Another way.—Cut off thelegs, and the whole back, of 
a dressed chicken ; ifunderdone the better. Pull all the 
white part into little flakes free from skin; toss it up with 
a little cream thickened with a piece of butter mixed with 
flour, half'a blade of mace in powder, white pepper, salt, 
anda squeeze of lemon, Cut off the neck-end of the 
chicken: and broil the back and sidesmen in one piece, 
and the two legs seasoned. Put the hash in the mid- 
die, with the back on it; and the two legs at the end. 


Chicken Currte. 


Cut up the chickens raw, slice onions, and fry both in 
butter with great care, of a fine light brown; or if you 
use chickens that have been dressed, fry only the onions. 
Lay the joints, cut into two or three pieces each, into a 
stew-pan; with a veal or mutton gravy, and a clove or 
twoof garlick. Simmer till the chicken is quite tender. 
Half an hour before you serve it, rub smooth a spoonful 
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or two of currie-powder, a spoonful of flour, and an 
ounce of butter; and add this, with four large spooni™ 
fuls of cream, to the stew. Salt to your taste. hen 
serving, squeeze in a little lemon. 

Slices of under-done veal, or rabbit, turkey, kc. make 
excellent currie. 

A dish of rice boiled dry must be served. For direc- 
tions to do this, see thearticle /2zce in the Judez. 

Another, more easily made.—Cut up a chicken or 
young rabbit; if chicken, take off the skim. Roll each 
piecein a mixture ofa large spoonful of flour, and halfan 
ounce of currie-powder. Slice two or three onions ; and 
fry them in butter, ofa light brown: then add the meat, 
and fry all together till the meat beginsto brown. Put it 
all into a stew-pan, and pour boiling water enough just to 
cover it. Simmervery gently twoorthreehours. If too 
thick, put more water half'an hour before serving. 

If the meat has been dressed before, alittle broth will 
be better than water: but the currie is richer when made 
of fresh meat. 

To braise Chickens, 


Bone them, and fill them with forcemeat. Lay the 
bones, and any other poultry trimmings, intoastew-pan, 
and the chickensonthem. Put tothem a few onions,a 
faggot of herbs, three blades ofmace, a pint of stock, anda 

lassortwoof sherry. Coverthe chickens with slices of 

acon, and then white paper; cover the whole close, 
and put them on a slow stove for two hours. Then 
take them up, strain the braise, and skim off the fat 
carefully : set it on to boil very quick to a glaze, and do 
the chickens over with it with a brush. 

Serve with a brown fricassee of mushrooms. Before 
glazing, put the chicken into an oven for a few minutes, 
to give a little colour. 

Ducks roasted. 

Serve with a fine gravy: and stuff one with sage 
and onion, a desert-spoontul of crumbs, a bit of butter, 
and pepper and salt; let the other be unseasoned. 
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To boil Ducks. 

"™ Choose a fine fat duck; salt it two days, then boil 
it slowly ina cloth. Serve it with onion-sauce, but 
melt the butter with milk instead of water. 

To stew Ducks, 
Half-roast a duck ; put it intoa stew-pan with a pint of 
beef-gravy, a few leaves of sage and mint cut small, pep- 
er and salt, and asmall bit of onion shred as fine as possi- 
le. Simmer a quarter of an hour, and skim clean : then 
add near a quart of green peas. Cover close, and simmer 
near halfan hourlonger. Putin a piece of butter and 
alittle flour, and give it one boil ; then serve in one dish. 
To hash Ducks. 

Cut a cold duck into joints; and warm it, without 
boiling in gravy, and a glass of port wine. 

To roast Goose. ; 

After it is picked, the plugs of the feathers pulled out, 
and the hairs carefully singed, let it be well washed and 
dried, and a seasoning put in of onion, sage, and pep- 
per and salt. Fasten it tight at the neck and rump, 
and then roast. Put it first at a distance from the fire, 
and by degrees draw it nearer, A slip of paper should 
be skewered on the breast-bone. Baste it very well. 
When the breast is rising, take off the paper; and be 
careful to serve it before the breast falls, or it will be 
spoiled by coming flatted to table. Let a good gravy 
be sent in the dish.—Gravy and apple-sauce: goose- 
berry sauce for a green goose. 

To stew Giblets. 

Do them as will be directed for giblet-pie (under the 
head Pies); season them with salt and pepper, and a 
very small piece of mace. Before serving, give them 
one boil with a cup of cream, and a piece of butter 
rubbed in a tea-spoonful of flour. 

Pigeons 
May be dressed in so many ways, that they are very 
useful. The good flavour of them depends, very 
much on their being cropped and drawn as soon as 
killed, No other bird requires so much washing. 
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Pigeons left from dinner the day before may be stewed, 
or made intoa pie ; in either case, care must be taken not 
to overdo them, which will make them stringy. They 
need only be heated up in gravy made ready, and force- 
meat-balls may he fried and added, instead of putting 
a stuffing into them. If for a pie, let beef-steaks be 
stewed in a little water, and put cold under them, and 
cover each pigeon with a piece of fat bacon, to keep 
them nioist.—Season as usual, and put eggs. 

’o stew Pigeons. 

Take care that they are quite fresh, and carefully 
cropped, drawn, and washed; then soak them half an 
hour. In the mean time cut a hard white cabbage in 
slices (as if for pickling) into water; drain it, and then 
boil it in milk and water: drain it again, and lay some 
of it at the bottom of a stew-pan. Put the pigeons 
upon it, but first season them well with pepper and 
salt, and cover them with the remainder ofthe cabbage. 
Add a little broth, and stew geutly till the pigeons are 
tender; then put among them two or three spoonfuls of 
cream, and a piece of butter and flour for thickening. 
After a boil or two, serve the birds in the middle, and 
the cabbage placed round them. 

Another reay,—Stew the birds in a good brown 
gravy, either stuffed or not; and seasoned high with 
spice and mushrooms fresh, and a little ketchup. 

Lo browt Pigeons. 

After cleaning, split the backs, pepper and salt them, 
and broil them very nicely; pour over them either 
stewed or pickled mushrooms in melted butter, and 
serve as hot as possible. 

Roast Pigeons 
Should be stuffed with parsley, either cut or whole; 
and seasoned within. Serve with parsley and butter. 
Peas or asparagus should be dressed to eat with them. 
To pickle Pigeons. 

Bone them ; turn the inside out, and lard it. Season 
with a little allspice and salt, in fine powder ; then turn 
them again, and tie the neck and ramp with thread. Put 
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them into boiling water: let them boil a minute or two 
# plump : take them out, and dry them well; then put 
them boiling hot into the pickle, which must be made 
of equal quantities of white wine and white wine vine- 
gar, with white pepper and allspice, sliced ginger and 
nutmeg, and two or three bay-leaves. When it boils 
up, put the pigeons in. If they are small, a quarter 
of an hour will do them: but they will take twenty 
minutes if large. Then take them out, wipe them, and 
let them cool. When the pickle is cold, take the fat 
off from it, and put them in again. Keep them in a 
stone Jar, tied down with a bladder to keep out the air. 

Instead of larding, put into some a stuffing made of 
hard yolks of eggs and marrow in equal] quantities, 
with sweet herbs, pepper, salt, and mace. 

Pigeons in Jelly. 

Save some of the liquor in which a knuckle of veal 
has been boiled : or boil a calf’s or neat’s foot; put the 
broth into a pan with a blade of mace, a bunch of sweet 
herbs, some white pepper, lemon-peel, a slice of lean 
bacon, and the pigeons. Bake them, andlet them stand 
to be cold. Season them as you like, before baking. 
When done, take them out of the liquor, cover them 
close to preserve the colour, and clear the jelly by boil- 
ing it with the whites of two eggs; then strain it through 
a thick cloth dipped in boiling water, and put into a 
sieve. The fat must be perfectly removed, before it be 
cleared. Put the jelly over and round them rough. 

The same, a beautiful dish.—Pick two very nice 
pigeons: and make them look as well as possible by 
singeing, washing, and cleaning the heads well. Leave 
the heads aud the feet on, but the nails must be clipped 
close to the claws. Roast them ofa very nice brown; 
and when done, put a little sprig of myrtle into the bill 
ofeach. Have ready a savoury jelly, as before, and with 
it half-fill a bowl of such a size as shall be proper to turn 
down on the dish you mean it to be served in. When 
the jelly and the birds are cold, see that no gravy hang 
to the birds, and then lay them upside down in the 
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jelly. Before the rest of it begin to set, pour it over the 
birds, so as to be three inches above the feet, Ths 
should be done full twenty-four hours before serving. 

This dish has a very handsome appearance in the 
middle range ofa second course ; or when served with 
the jelly roughed large, it makes a side or corner thing, 
its size being then less. The head should be kept up 
as if alive, by tying the neck with some thread, and the 
legs bent as if the pigeon sat upon them. 

To pot Pigeons. 

Let them be quite fresh, clean them carefully, and 
season them with salt and pepper: lay them close ina 
small deep pan; for the smaller the surface, and the 
closer they are packed, the less butter will be wanted. 
Cover them with butter, then with very thick paper tied 
down, and bake them. When cold, put them dry into 
pots that will hold 2 or 3 in each; and pour butter 
over them, using that which was baked as part. Observe” 
that the butter should be pretty thick over them, if they 
are to be kept. If pigeons were boned, and then put in 
an oval form into the pot, they would lie closer, and re- 
quirelessbutter. They may be stuffed with a fine force- 
meat made with veal, bacon, &c. and then they will eat 
excellently. If a high flavour is approved of, add 
mace, allspice, and a little Cayenne, before baking. 

Larks, and other small Birds. 


Draw, and spit them on a bird-spit; tie this on 
another spit, and roast them. Baste gently with butter, 
aud strew bread-crumbs upon them till half-done; 
brown and serve with fried crumbs round. 

GAME, ETC, 
To keep Game, §c. 

Game ought not to be thrown away even when it has 
been kept a very long time; for when it seems to be 
apoiled it may often be made fit for eating, by nicely 
cleaning it, and washing with vinegar and water. Ifthere 
is danger of birds not keeping, draw, crop, and pick 
them ; then wash in two or three waters, and rub them 
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with salt, Have ready alarge sauce-pan o fboiling water, 
afid plunge them into it one by one; drawing them up 
and down by the legs, that the water may pass through 
them. Let them stay five or six minutes in ; then hang 
them up in acold place. When drained, pepper and 
salt the insides well. Before roasting, wash them well. 

The most delicate birds, even grouse, may be pre- 
served thus. Those that live by suction cannot be 
done this way, as they are never drawn; and per- 
haps the heat might make them worse, as the water 
could not pass through them ; but they bear being high. 

Lumps of charcoal put about birds and meat will 
preserve them from taint, and restore what is spoiling. 

Pheasants and Partridges. 

Roast them as turkey: and serve with a fine gravy 
(into which put a very small bit of garlick), and bread- 
sauce. When cold, they may be made into excellent 

atties, but their flavour should not be overpowered by 
emon. For the manner of trussing a pheasant or 
partridge, see plate [X. 
Io pot Partridge. 

Clean them nicely ; and season with mace, allspice, 
white pepper, and salt, in fine | Pies Rub every 
part well; then lay the breasts downwards in a pan, 
and pack the birds as close as you possibly can. Put 
a good deal of butter on them ; then cover the pan with 
a coarse flour-paste and a paper over, tie it close, and 
bake. When cold, put the birds into pots, and cover 
them with butter. 

A very cheap way of potting Birds. 

Prepare them as directed in the last receipt; and 
when baked and grown cold, cut them into proper 
pieces for helping, pack them close into a large potting- 

ot, and (if possible) leave no spaces to receive the 

utter. Cover them with butter, and one-third part 
less will be wanted than when the birds are done 
whole.—The butter that has covered potted things 
will serve for basting, or for paste for meat pies, 
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Yo clarify Butter for potted Things. 7 

Put it into a sauce-boat, and set that over the fire 
in a stew-pan that has a little water in. When melted, 
take care not to pour the milky parts over the potted 
things: they will sink to the bottom. 

To pot Moor Game. 

Pick, singe, and wash the birds nicely: then dry 
them ; and season, inside and out, pretty high, with 
pepper, mace, nutmeg, allspice, and salt. Pack them in 
as small a pot as will hold them, cover them with butter, 
and bake in a very slow oven. When cold, take off the 
butter, dry them from the gravy, and put one bird into 
each pot, which should just fit. Add as much more 
butter as will cover them, but take care that it does 
not oil. The best way to melt it is by warming it ina 
bason set in a bowl of hot water. 

Grouse. 

Roast them like fowls, but the head is to be twisted 
under the wing. They must not be overdone. Serve 
with a rich gravy in the dish, and bread-sauce. The 
sauce for wild fowl, as will be described hereafter under’ 
the head of Sauces, may be used instead of common 
gravy. 

To roast Wild Fowl. 

The flavour is best preserved without stuffing. Put 
gle a salt, and a piece of butter, into each. 

ild fowl require much less dressing than tame; the 
should be served of a fine colour, and well frothed up. 
A rich brown gravy should be sent in the dish ; and when 
the breast is cut into slices, before taking off the bone, 
a squeeze of lemon, with pepper and salt, is a great 
improvement to the flavour. 

To take off the fishy taste which wild fowl sometimes 
have, put an onion, salt, and hot water, into the dripping. 
pan, and baste them for the first ten minutes with this ; 
then take away the pan, and baste constantly with butter. 

Wild Ducks, Teale, Widgeon, Dun-birds, §e. ? 
Should be taken up with the gravy in. Baste them with 
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butter, and sprinkle a little salt before they are taken 
up; put a good gravy under them, and serve with 
shalot-sauce in a boat. 
W oodcocks, Snipes, and Quazls, 
Keep good several days. Roast them without drawing, 
and serve on toast. Butter only should be eaten with 
them, as gravy takes off from the fine flavour. The 
thigh and back are esteemed the most. For the manner 
of trussing a woodcock or snipe, see plate IX. 
Ruffs and Reeves 


Are skewered as quails ; put bars of bacon over them, 
and roast them about ten minutes. Serve with a good 
gravy in the dish. 

To dress Plovers. 


Roast the green ones in the same way as woodcocks 
and quails (see above), without drawing ; and serveon 
a toast. Grey plovers may be either roasted or stewed 
with gravy herbs, and spice. 

Plovers’ Eggs, are a nice and fashionable dish. 
Boil them ten minutes, and serve either hot or cold on 
a napkin. 

To roast Ortolans. 

Pick and singe, but do not draw them. Tieona bird- 
spit, and roast them. Some persons like bacon in slices 
tied between them, but the taste of it spoils the flavour 
of the ortolan. Cover them with crumbs of bread. 

Guinea and Pea Fowl 
Eat much like pheasants. Dress them in the same way 
(see page 91.) - 
Flares, 

If properly taken care of, will keep a great time: and 
even when the cook fancies them past eating, may be in 
the highest perfection ; whichif eaten when tresh-killed 
they are not. As they are usually paunched in the 
field, the cook cannot prevent this; but the hare keeps 
longer, and eats much better, if not opened for four or 
five days, or according to the weather. 

If paunched, as soon as a hare comes in, it should be 
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wiped quite dry, the heart and liver taken out, and the 
liver scalded to keep for the stuffing. Repeat this wiping 
every day; mix pepper and ginger, and rub on the in- 
side; and put a large piece of charcoal into it. Apply 
the spice early to prevent that musty taste which long 
keeping in the damp occasions, and which also affects 
the stuffing. An old hare should be kept as long as 
possible ; if to be roasted. It must also be well soaked. 


To roast Hare. 

After it is skinned, let it be extremely well washed, 
and then soaked an hour or two in water: and if old, 
lard it; which will make it tender, as also will letting 
it ie in vmegar. If however it is put into vinegar, it 
should be exceedingly well washed in water afterwards. 
Put a large relishing stuffing into the belly, and then 
sew it up. Baste it well with milk till half-done, and 
afterwards with butter. Ifthe blood has settled in the 
neck, soaking the part in warm water, and putting it 
to the fire warm, will remove it ; especially if you also 
nick the skin here and there with a small knile, to let 
it out. The hare should be kept at a distance from 
the fire at first. Serve with a fine froth, rich gravy, 
melted butter, and currant-jelly sauce; the gravy in 
the dish. For stuffing use the liver, an anchovy, some 
fat bacon, a little suet, herbs, pepper, salt, nutmeg, a 
little onion, crumbs of bread, and an egg to bind it all. 
The ears must be nicely cleaned and singed. They 
are reckoned a dainty. 

For the manner of trussing a hare, see plate IX. 


To jug an olf Hare, 


After cleaning and skinning, cut it up ; and season it 
with pepper, salt, allspice, pounded mace, and a little 
nutmeg. Put it into ajar with an onion, a clove or two, a 
bunch of sweet herbs, a piece of coarse beef, and the 
carcase-bones over all. Tie the jar down with a bladder, 
and leather or strong paper; and put it into a sauce-pan 
of water up to the neck. but no higher. Keep the water 
boiling five hours, When it is to be served, boil the 
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Bravy up with a piece of butter and flour; and if the 
eat gets cold, warm it in this, but not to boil. 
: Broiled and hashed Hare. 

The flavour of broiled hare is particularly fine: the legs 
or wings must be seasoned first; rub with cold butter, 
and serve very hot.—The other parts, warmed witb 
gravy and a little stuffing, may be served separately. 

To pot Hare, 
For which an old one does well, as likewise for soup and 
pie.—After seasoning it, bake it with butter. When cold 
take the meat from the bones, and beat it in a mortar. 
Ifnot high enough add salt, mace, pepper, and a piece 
of the finest fresh butter melted in a spoonful or two of 
the gravy that came from the hare. When well mixed 
put it into small pots, and cover with butter. The lage: 
and back should be baked at the bottom of the jar, to 
keep them moist, and the bones be put over them. 

Rabbits 

May be eaten various ways, as follows: 

Roasted with stuffing and gravy, like hare: or with 
out stuffing; with sauce of the liver and parsley chopped 
in melted butter, pepper, and salt; or larded. For the 
manner of trussing a rabbit for either roasting or boil- 
ing, see plate IX. 

Boiled, and smothered with onion-sauce; the butter 
to be melted with milk instead of water. 

Fried in joints, with dried or fried parsley. The 
same liver-sauce, this way also. 

Fricasseed, as before directed (in page 84) for chickens. 

In a pie, as chicken; with forcemeat, kc, In this 
way they are excellent when young. 

Potted. 

To make a Rabbit taste much like Hare. 

Choose one that is young, but full-grown: hang it in 
the skin 3 or 4 days; then skin it, and lay it, without 
washing, in a seasoning of black pepper and allapice in 
a very fine powder, a glass of port wine, and the same 
quantity of vinegar. Baste it occasionally for 40 hours, 
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then stuff it and-roast it as a hare, and with the same 
sauce. Do not wash off the liquor that it was soaked in. 
. To pot Rabbits. 

Cut up two or three young but full-grown ones, and 
take the leg-bones off at the thigh; pack them as closely 
as possible in a small pan, after seasoning them with 
pepper, mace, Cayenne, salt, and allspice, all in very 
fine powder. Make the top as smooth as you can. 
Keep out the heads and the carcases, but take off the 
meat about the neck. Put a good deal of butter, and 
bake the whole gently. Keep it two days in the pan, 
then shift it into small pots, adding butter. The livers 
also should be added, as they eat well. 

To blanch Rabbit, Fowl, §c. 
Is to set it on the fire in a small quantity of cold wates 
and let it boil, as soon as it boils it is to be taken out 
and put into cold water for a few minutes. 


PART IV. 
SOUPS AND GRAVIES. 


General Directions respecting Soups and Gravies. 

Wuen there is any fear of gravy-meat being spoilt 
before it be wanted, season well and fry it lightly, 
which will preserve it two days longer ; but the gravy 
is best when the juices are fresh. 

When soups or gravies are to be put by let them be 
changed every day into fresh scalded pans. Whatever has 
vegetables boiled in itis apt to turn sour sooner than the 
juices of meat. Never keep any gravy, &c. in metal. 

When fat remains onany soup a tea-cupful of flour and 
water mixed quite smooth, and boiled in, will take it off. 

If richness or greater consistency be wanted, a good 
lump of butter mixed with flour, and boiled in the 
soup, will give either of these qualities. 

Long boiling is necessary to give the full flavour of 
the ingredients, therefore time should be allowed for 

soups and gravies; and they are best if made the day 
before they are wanted. a 
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. soups and gravies are far better when the meat is put 
at the bottom of the pan and stewed, and the herbs, 
roots, &c. with butter, than when water is put to the meat 
at first; and the gravy that is drawn from the meat 
should be almost dried up before the water is put to it. 
Do not use the sediment of gravies, &e. that have stood 
to be cold, When onions are strong boil a turnip with 
them, if for sauce; this will make them mild. 

If soups or gravies are too weak do not cover them 
in boiling, that the watery particles may evaporate. 

A clear jelly of Cow-heels is very useful to keep in the 
house, being a great improvement to soups and gravies. 

Truffies and morels thicken soups and sauces,and give 
thema fine flavour. Wash halfan ounce of each carefully, 
then simmer them a few minutes in water, and add them 
with the liquor, to boil in the sauce, &c. till tender. 


soups, &c. 
Scotch Mutton Broth, 


Soak a neck of mutton in water for an hour; cut off 
the scrag, and put it into a stew-pot with two quarts of 
water. As soon as it boils skim it well, and then sim- 
mer it an hour and a half; then take the best end of 
the mutton, cut it into pieces (two bones in each), take 
some of the fat off, and put as many as you think proper: 
skim the moment the fresh meat boils up, and every 
quarter of an hour afterwards. Have ready four or five 
carrots, the same number of turnips, and three onions, 
all cut, but not small, and put them in soon enough to 
eet quite tender: add four large spoonfuls of Scotch 

arley, first wetted with cold water. The meat should 
stew three hours. Salt to taste, and serve all together. 
Twenty minutes before serving put in some chopped 
parsley. It is an excellent winter dish. 


Veal Broth. 


| Stew a small knuckle in about three quarts of water, 
two ounces of rice, a little salt, and a blade of mace, 
till the liquor is half wasted away, 
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Colouring for Soups and Gravies. 

Put four ounces of lump sugar, a gill of water, and half 
an ounce of the finest butter into a small tosser, and set it 
overa gentle fire. Stir it with a wooden spoon, till ofa 
bright brown. Then add halfa pint of water; boil, skim, 
and when cold bottle and cork it close. Add to soup 
or gravy as much of this as will give a proper colour. 

Julienne Soup, 

Take some carrots and turnips, and turn them 
riband-like ; a few heads of celery, some leeks and 
onions, and cut them in lozenges, boil them till they 
are cooked, then put them into clear gravy soup. 
Brown thickening.—MV. B. You may in summer time 
add green peas, asparagus tops, French beans, some 
lettuce or sorrel. 

A clear brown Stock for Gravy-soup or Gravy. 

Put a knuckle of veal, a pound of lean beef, and a 
pound of the lean of a gammon of bacon, all sliced, into 
a stew-pan with two or three scraped carrots, two onions, 
two turnips, two heads of celery sliced, and two quarts of 
water. Stew the meat quite tender, but do not let it 
brown, When thus prepared it will serve either for 
soup, or brown or white gravy; if for brown gravy put 
some of the above colouring, and boil a few minutes. 


An excellent Soup. 

Take a scrag or knuckle of a i slices of undressed 
gammon of bacon, onions, mace, and a small quantity of 
water; simmer till very strong, and lower it with a good 
beef-broth made the day before, and stewed till the meat 
is done to rags. Add cream, vermicelli, and almonds, 
as will be directed in the next receipt, and a roll. 

An excellent white Soup. 


Take a scrag of mutton, a knuckle of veal after cutting 
off as much meat as will make collops, twoor three shank- 
bones ofmutton nicely cleaned, and a quarter of a pound 
of very fine undrest lean gammon of bacon, with a bunch 
of sweet herbs, a piece of fresh pee bee two or three 
onions, three blades of mace, and a desert-spoonful of 
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white pepper ; boil all in three quarts of water, till the 
meat falls a to pieces. Next day take off the fat, 
clear the jelly from the sediment, and put it intoa sauce- 
pan of the nicest tin, If macaroni is used, it should be 
added soon enough to get perfectly tender, after soaking 
in cold water. Vermicellimay be added after the thick- 
ening, as it requires less time to do. Have ready the 
thickening, which is to be made as follows :— Blanch 
a quarter of'a pound of sweet almonds, and beat them 
to a paste in a marble mortar, witha spoonful of water 
to prevent their oiling; mice a large slice of drest 
veal or chicken, and beat with it a piece of stale white 
bread ; add all this-to a pint of thick cream, a bit of 
fresh lemon-peel, and a blade of mace, in the finest 
powder. Boil it a few minutes; add to ita pint of 
soup, and strain and pulp it through a coarse sieve: 
this thickening is then fit for putting to the rest, which 
should boil for half an hour afterwards. 
A plainer White Soup. 

Two or three pints of soup may be made of a small 
knuckle of veal, with seasoning as directed in the last ar- 
ticle; and both served together, with the addition of a 
quarter ofa pint of good milk. Two spoonfuls of cream, 
and a little ground rice, will give it a proper thickness. 

Giblet Soup. 

Scald and clean three or four sets of goose or duck gib- 
lets; set them to stew, with a pound or two of gravy-beef, 
crag of inutton, or the bone of a knuckle of veal ; an ox- 
tail, or some shanks of mutton; with three onions, alarge 
bunch of sweet herbs, a tea-spoonful of white pepper, and 
a large spoonful of salt. Put five pints of water, and sim- 
mer till the gizzards (which must be each in four pieces) 
are quite tender: skim nicely, and add a quarter of a 
pint of cream, two tea-spoonfuls of mushroom-powder, 
and an ounce of butter mixed with a desert-spoonful of 
flour, Let it boil afew minutes, and serve with the gib- 
lets. It may be seasoned, instead of cream, with two 
glasses of sherry or Madeira, a large spoonful of ketchup, 
‘and ‘some Cayenne. When in the tureen, add salt. 
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Partridge Soup. 

Take two old partridges ; skin them ; and cut them into 
pieces, with three or four slices of ham, a stick of celery, 
and three large onions cutinto slices. Fry them all in but- 
ter till brown, but take care not to burn them. Then 
put them into a stew-pan, with five pints of boiling water, 
a few pepper-corns, a shank or two of mutton, and alittle 
salt, Stew it gently two hours; then strain it througha 
sieve, and put it againinto a stew pan, with somestewed 
celery and fried bread; when it is near boiling, skim it, 
pour it into a tureen and serve it up hot. 

Macaroni Soup. 

Boil a pound of the best macaroni in 4 quart of good 
stock till quite tender; then take out half, and put it into 
another stew-pot. To the remainder add some more 
stock, and bail it till you can pulp all the macaroni through 
afine sieve. Then add together that, the two liquors, a 
pint or more of cream boiling-hot, the macaroni that was 
first taken out, and half a pound of grated Parmesan 
cheese; make it hot, but do not letit boil. Serve it with 
the crust of a French roll cut into the size of a shilling. 

Pepper-pot, to be served in a Tureen. 

To three quarts of water put vegetables according to 
the season; in summer, peas, lettuce, and spinach; in 
winter, carrots, turnips, celery, and onions in both. 
Cut small, and stew with two pounds of neck of mutton, 
or a fowl, and a pound of pickled pork, in three quarts 
of water, till quite tender. 

On first boiling, skim. Half an hour before serving, 
add a lobster, or crab, cleared from the bones. Season 
with salt and Cayenne. A small quantity of rice should 
be put in with the meat. Some people choose very small 
suet dumplings boiled with it. Should any fat rise, skim 
nicely, and put half a cup of water with a little flour. 

Pepper-pot may be made of various things, and is 
understood to be a due proportion of fish, flesh, fowl, 
vegetables, and pulse. ai 


7 _ Turnip Soup, | | ie 
Take off a knuckle of veal aft the meat that can. be 
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made into cutlets, kc. aud set the remainder on to stew 
*with an onion, a bunch of herbs, a blade of mace, and 
five pints of water; cover it close; and let it do ona 
slow fire, four or five hours at least. Strain it. and set it 
by till next day ; then take the fat and sediment from it, 
and simmer it with turnips cut into small dice till tender, 
seasoning it with saltand pepper. Before serving, rub 
down half a spoonful of flour with half a pint of good 
cream, and the size of a walnut of butter. Let a small 
roll simmer in the soup till wet through, and serve this 
with it. It should be as thick as middling cream. 
Old-Peas Soup. 

Save the water of boiled pork or beef; and if too salt, 
‘putas much fresh water to it; or use fresh water entirely 
with roast-beef bones, a ham or gammon-bone, or an 
anchovy or two. Simmer these with some good whole 
or split peas ; the smaller the quantity of water at first, 
the better. Simmer till the peas will pulp through a 
cullender ; then set the pulp, and more of' the liquor that 
boiled the peas, with two carrots, a turnip, a leek, and 
a stick of celery cut into bits, to stew till all is quite ten- 
der. The last requires less time; an hour will do for it. 

When ready put fried bread cut into dice, dried mint 
rubbed fine, pepper, and (if wanted) salt into the tureen, 
and pour the soup in. 

Green-Peas Soup. 

In shelling the peas, divide the old from the young; 
put the old ones, with an ounce of butter, a pint of wa- 
ter, the outside leaves of a lettuce or two, two onions, 
pepper, and salt, to stew till you can pulp the peas; and 
when you have done so, put to the liquor that stewed 
them some more water, the hearts and tender stalks of 
the lettuces, the young peas, a handful of spinach cut 
small, and salt and pepper to relish properly, and stew 
till quit soft, If the soup is too thin, or not rich enough, 
either of these faults may be removed by adding an 
ounce or two of butter, mixed witha spoonful of rice or 
wheat-flour, and boiled with it half an hour. Before 
serving, boil some green mint shred fine in the soup. 
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When there is plenty of vegetables, no meat is neces- 
sary ; but if meat be preferred, a pig’s foot, or ham 
bone, &c. may be boiled with the old peas, which is 
called the stock. More butterthan is mentioned above 
may be used with advantage, if the soup is required to 
be very rich. 

When peas first come in, or are very young, the stock 
may be made of the shells washed, aad boiled till they 
will pull with the above: more thickening will then 
be wanted. 

Gravy Soup. 

Wash and soak aleg of beef; break the bone, and set 
it on the fire with a gallon of water, a large bunch of 
sweet herbs, two large onions sliced and fried a fize 

“brown (but not burnt), two blades of mace, three cloves, 
twenty berries of allspice, and forty black peppers. Stew 
till the soup is as rich as you choose; then take out the 
meat, which will be fit for the servants’ table with a little 
of the gravy. Next day take off the cake of fat; which 
will serve for basting, or for common pie-crust. Have 
ready such vegetables as you choose toserve. Cut car- 
rots, turnips, and celery, small, and simmer till tender: 
some people do not like them to be sent to table, only 
the flavour of them. Boil vermicelli a quarter of an 
hour ; and add to it a large spoonful of soy, and one of 
mushroom-ketchup. A French roll should be made hot, 
put into the soup till moist through, and served in the 
tureen. 

Vegetable Soup, 

Pare and slice five or six cucumbers; and add to these 
the inside of as many cos-lettuces, a sprig ortwo of mint, 
two or three onions, some pepper and salt, a pint and a 
half of young peas, and a little parsley. Put these, with 
half a pound of fresh butter, into a sauce-pan, to stew 
in their own liquor, near a gentle fire, half an hour; 
then pour two quarts of boiling-water to the vegetables, . 
and stew them.two hours; rub down a little flour into 
@ tea-oupful of water, boil it with the rest fifteen. or 
twenty minutes, and serve it, | | _ 
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Another way.—Pecel and slice six large onions, six 
potatoes, six carrots, and foor turnips; fry them in half 
a pound of butter, and pour on them four quarts of 
boiling water. Toast a crust of bread as brown and hard 
as possible, but do not burn it; put that, some celery, 
sweet herbs, white pepper, and salt to the above; 
stew it all gently four hours, then strain it through a 
coarse cloth: have ready sliced carrot, celery, and a 
little turnip, and add to your liking, and stew them 
tender in the soup. If approved you may add an 
anchovy, and a spoonful of ketchup. 

Carrot Soup. 

Put some beef-bones, with four quarts of the liquor 
in which a leg of mutton or beef has been boiled, two 
large onions, a turnip, pepper, and salt into a sauce- 
pan, and stew for three hours. Have ready six large 
carrots scraped and cut thin, strain the soup on them, 
and stew them till soft enough to pulp throngh a hair 
sieve or coarse cloth, then boil the pulp with the soup, 
which is to be as thick as peas-soup. Use two wooden 
paar to rub the carrots through. Make the soup the 

ay before it is to be used. Add Cayenne. Pulp only 
the red part of the carrot, and not the yellow. 
Onion Soup. 

Into the water that has boiled a leg or neck of mut- 
ton put carrots, turnips, and (if you have one) ashank- 
bone, and simmer two hours. Strain it on six onions, 
first sliced and fried of a light brown, simmer three 
hours, skim it carefully, and serve. Put into it a 
little roll, or fried bread. 

Spinach Soup, | oF 

Shred two handfuls of spinach, a turnip, two oniong, - 
a head of celery, two carrots, and a little thyme and 
parsley. Put allintoa stew-pot, witha bit of butter the - 
size of a walnut, and a pint of broth, or the water in. 
which meat has been boiled ; stew till the vegetables are ~ 
‘quite tender, work them through a coarse cloth or sieve | 
with a spoon, then to the pulp of the vegetables and 
liquor put a quart of fresh water, pepper, and salt, and 
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boil all together. Have ready some suet-dumplings, the 

size of a walnut ; and before you put the soup into the 

tureen, put them intoit. The suet must not be shred 

too fine; and take care that it is quite fresh. 
Scotch-Leek Soup. 


Put the water that has boiled a leg of mutton into a 
stew-pot, with a quantity of chopped leeks, and pepper 
and salt; simmer them an hour: then mix some oatmeal 
with a little cold water quite smooth, pour it into the 
soup, set it on a slow part of the fire, and let it simmer 
gently; but take care that it does not burn to the bot- 
tom. 

Hare Soup. 

Take an old hare that is good for nothing else, cut it 
into pieces, and put to it a pound and a half of lean beef, 
two or three shank-bones of mutton well-cleaned, a slice 
of lean bacon or ham, an onion, and a bunch of sweet 
herbs ; pour on it two quarts of boiling water; cover the 
iar into which you put these, with bladder and paper, 
and set it in a kettle of water. Simmer till the hare is 
stewed to pieces; strain off the liquor and give it one 
poil, with an anchovy cut into pieces ; and add a spoon- 
ful of soy, a little Cayenne, and salt. A few fine torce- 
meat-balls, fried of a good brown, should be served in 
the tureen. 

Ox-Rump Soup. 

Two or three rumps of beef will make it stronger 
than a much larger quantity of meat without these ; 
and form a very nourishing soup. 

Make it like gravy soup, and give it what flavour or 
thickening you like. 

Hessian Soup and Ragout. 


Clean the root of a neat’s tongue very nicely, and half 
an ox’s head, with salt and water, and soak them after- 
wards in water only. Then stew them in five or six 
quarts of water, till tolerably tender. Let the soup stand 
to be cold; take off the fat, which will make good paste 
for hot meat-pies, or will doto baste. Putto thesoupa 
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pint of split peas, or a quart of whole ones, twelve car- 
rets, six turnips, six potatoes, six large onions, a bunch 
of sweet herbs, and two heads of celery. Simmer them 
without the meat till the vegetables are done enough 
to pulp with the peas through a sieve, and the soup 
will then be about the thickness of cream. Season it 
with pepper, salt, mace, allspice, a clove or two, and 
a little Cayenne, all in fine powder. If the peas are 
bad the soup may not be thick enough, then boil in it 
a slice of roll and put it through the cullender, or add 
a little rice-flour, mixing it by degrees. 

For the agouti cut the nicest part of the head, the 
kernels, and part of the fat of the root of the tongue 
into small thick pieces. Rub these with some of the 
above seasoning as you put them into a quart of the 
liquor, kept out for that purpose before the vegetables 
were added, flour well, and simmer them till nicely 
tender. Then putalittle mushroom and walnut-ketchup, 
a little soy, a gins of port wine, and a tea-spoonful of 
made mustard, and boil all up together before served. 
If for company small eggs and force-meat balls. 

This way furnishes an excellent soup and a ragout 
at a smal] expense, and they are not common. The 
other part will warm for the family. 

Soup a-la-sap. 

Boil half a pound of grated potatoes, a pound of beef 
sliced thin, a pint of grey peas, an onion, and three 
ounces of rice in six poe of water to five, strain it* 
through a cullender, then pulp the peas to it, and turn 
it into a sauce-pan again with two heads of celery 
sliced. Stew it tender, and add pepper and salt, and 
when you serve add also fried bread. 


| Portable Soup. 

Boil one or two knuckles of veal, one or two shins of 
beef, and three pounds of beef in as much water only as 
will cover them. Take the marrow out of the bones, 

ut any sort of spice you like, and three large onions. 
When the meat is done to rags strain it off, and put it 
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into a very cold place. When cold take off the cake of 
fat (which will make crusts for servants’ pies), put the 
soup into a double-bottomed tin sauce-pan and set it on 
a pretty quick fire, butdo not letit burn. It must boil 
fast and uncovered, and be stirred constantly, for eight 
hours. Put it into a pan and let it stand ina cold place 
a day, then pour it into a round soup china-dish, and 
set the dish into a stew-pan of boiling water on a stove 
and let it boil, and be now and then stirred, till the soup 
is thick and ropy, then it is enough. Pour it into the 
little round part at the bottom of cups or basons turned 
upside down to form cakes, and when cold turn them 
out on flannel to dry. Keep them in tin canisters, 
When they are to be used melt them in boiling water, 
and if you wish the flavour of herbs, or any thing else, 
boil it first, strain off the water, and melt the soup in it. 

This is very convenient in the country or at sea, 
where fresh meat is not always at hand, as by this 
means a bason of soup may be made in five minutes. 

Soup maigre. 

Melt half a pound of butter into a stew-pan, shake it 
round, and throw in six middling onions sliced. Shake 
the pan well for two or three minutes, then put to it five 
heads of celery, two handfuls of spinach, two cabbage- 
lettuces cut small, and some parsley. Shake the pan 
well for ten minutes, then put in two quarts of water, 
aome crusts of bread, a tea-spoonful of beaten pepper, 
three or four blades of mace, and if you have any white 
beet leaves add a large spoonful of them cut small. 

Boil gently an hour. Just before serving beat io 
two yolks of eggs and a large spoonful of vinegar. 

Another.—lour and fry a quart of green peas, four 
onions sliced, the coarse stalks of celery, a carrot, a tur- 
nip, and a parsnip, then pour on them three quarts of 
water. Let it dimmer till the whole will pulp through 
& sieve, then boil it in the best of the celery cut thin, 

| Stok for brows or white Fish-Soups. . ‘ 
' ‘Take a pounit-of skate, four or five flounders, and two 
pounds of eels. Clean them well, and ‘cut them into 
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pieces: cover them with water; and season them with 
mace, pepper, salt, an onion stuck with cloves, a head 
of celery, two parsley-roots sliced, and a bunch of sweet 
herbs. Simmer an hour and a half closely covered, 
and then strain it off for use. If for brown soup, first 
fry the fish brown in butter, and then doasabove. It 
will not keep more than two or three days. 
Eel Soup. 

Take three pounds of small eels: put to them two 
quarts of water, a crust of bread, three blades of mace, 
some whole pepper, an onion, and a bunch of sweet 
herbs: cover them close, and stew till the fish is quite 
broken ; then strain it off. Toast some bread, cut it into 
dice, and pour the soup on it boiling. A piece of carrot 
may be put in at first. This soup will be as rich as i 
made of meat. A quarter ofa pint of rich cream, with 
a tea-spoonful of flour rubbed smooth in it, is a great 


improvement. 
Skate Soup. 


Make it of the stock for fish-soup (as directed in the 
last page); with an ounce of vermicelli boiled in it, a 
little before it is served. Then add half a pint of 
cream, beaten with the yolks of two eggs. Stir it near, 
but not on, the fire. Serve it witha small French roll 
made hot ina Dutch oven, and then soaked in the 
soup an hour. 

. Excellent Lobster Soup. 

Take the meat from the claws, bodies, and tails, of 
6 small lobsters: take away the brown fur, and the bag 
in the head; beat the fins, chine, and small claws, in amor. 
tar. Boil it very gently in 2 quarts of water, with the 
crumb of a French roll, some white pepper, salt, two 
anchovies, a large onion, sweet herbs, and a bit of le- 
mon-peel, till you have extracted, the gneduess of them 
all, Strain it off. Beat the spawn in a mortar, witha 
bit of butter, a quarter of a nutmeg, and a tea-spoonful 
of flour; mix it with a quart:ef cream.” Cut the tails 
into pieces, and give them a boil up with the cream and 
soup. Serve with forcemeat-balls made of the remain- 
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fler an the lobster, mace, pepper, salt, a few crumbs, 
and of egg or two. Let the balls be made up with a 
bit of flour, and heated in the soup. 

Crawfish or Prawn Soup. 

Boil six whitings, and a large eel, (or the eel and half 
a thornback, well cleaned,) with as much water as will 
cover them; skim them clean, and put in whole pepper, 
mace, ginger, parsley, an onion, a little thyme, and 3 
cloves. Boiltoamash. Pick fifty crawfish, ora hun- 
dred prawns; pound the shells, and a little roll; but 
first boil them with a little water, vinegar, salt, and 
herbs : put this ligour over the shells ina sieve; then 

our the other soup, clear from the sediment. Chopa 
obster, and add this to it, with a quart of good beef- 
gravy : add also the tails of the crawfish or the prawns, 
and some flour and butter; and season as may be 
liked, if not high enough. 
Oyster Soup. 

Take two quarts of fish-stock, a8 directed in page 
106 ; beat the yolks often hard eggs, and the hard part 
of two quarts of oysters, in a mortar, and add this to 
the stock. Simmer it all for halfan hour; then strain it 
off, and el it and the oysters (cleared of the beards, 
and nicely washed) into the soup. Simmer five minutes: 
have ready the yolks of 6 raw eggs well beaten, and 
add them to the soup. Stir it all well one way on the 
side ofthe fire till it is thick and smooth, but don’t let 
it boil. Serve altogether. 

Oyster Mouth Soup. 


Make a rich mutton broth, with two large onions, 3 
blades of mace, at}, black pepper. When strained 
ur it on 9 @angyedtand fin oysters, without the 
eards, and a4 er rolled in flour. Simmer 
gently a quegtie 4 


4‘ 
















sirgpbions respecting Gravies. 


+ tiie quite as good of the skirts of 
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beef, and the kidney, as of any other meat, prepared 
in ‘the same way. | eS 

An ox kidney, or milt, makes good gravy, cut all to 
pieces, and prepared as other meat; and so will the 
shank end of mutton that has been dressed, if much 
be not wanted. 

The shank-bones of mutton are a great improvement 
to the richness of gravy ; but first soak them weil, and 
scour them clean. 

Taragon gives the flavour of French cookery, and 
in high gravies is a great igaprovement; but it should 
be a Hed only a short time before serving. 

To draw gravy that will keep a week. 

Cut lean beef thin, put it into a frying-pan without 
any butter, and set it on a fire covered, but take care 
it does not burn: let it stay till all the gravy that 
comes out of the meat is dried up into it again; put 
_@8 much water as will cover the meat, and let that 
.gtew away. Then put to the meat a small quantity of 
water, herbs, onions, spice, and a bit of lean ham; 
- simmer till it is rich, and keep it in a cool place. 
Don’t take off the fat till going to be used. 

Clear Gravy. 


Slice beef thin; broil a part of it over a very clear 
quick fire, just enough to give colour to the gravy, but 
not to dress it: put that and the raw into a very nicely 
tinned stew-pan, with two onions, a clove or two, whole 
black peppers, berries of allspice, and a bunch of sweet 
herbs: cover it with hot water, give it one boil, and 
skim it well two or three times; then cover it,-and 
simmer till quite strong. 

| Cullis, or brown Gravy. 

Lay over the bottom of a stew-pan as much lean veal 
as will cover it an inch thick; then cover the veal with 
thin slices of undressed gammon, two or.three onions, 
two or three bay-leaves, some sweet herba, two blades 
of mace, and three cloves. Cover the stew-pan, and 
setit over a slow fire; but when the juices come out, let 
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the. fire be a little quicker. When the meat is of a fine 
prown, fill the pan with good beef-broth, boil and skim 
it, then simmer an hour: add a little water, mixed 
with as much flour as will make it properly thick: boil 
it half an hour, and strain it. This will keep a week. 


Bechamel, or white Sauce. 


Cut lean veal into small slices, and the same quantity 
of lean bacon or ham; put them into a stew-pan with a 
good piece of butter, an onion, a blade of mace, a few 
mushroom-buttons, a bit of thyme, and a bay-leaf; fry 
the whole over a very slow fire, but not to brown it; 
thicken it with flour; then put an equal quantity of good 
sroth, and rich cream; let it boil half an hour, stir 

tall the time; strain it through a soup-strainer. 


A Gravy, without Meat. 


Put a glass of small beer, a glass of water, some 
pepper, salt, lemon-peel grated, a bruised clove or two, 
and a spoonful of walnut-pickle, or mushroom ketchup, 
into a bason, Slice an onion, flour and fry it in a piece 
of butter tillit is brown. Then turn all the above into 
a small tosser with the onion, and simmer it covered 
twenty minutes. Strain it off for use, and when cold 
take off the fat. 


A rich Gravy. 


Cut beef into thin slices, according to the quantity 
wanted ; slice onions thin, and flour both ; fry them of 
a light pale-brown, but don’t on any account suffer 
them to get black: put them into a stew-pan, pour 
boiling water on the browning in the frying pan, boil 
it up, and pour on the meat. Put to it a bunch: of 
parsley, thyme, and savoury, a small bit of knotted 
marjoram, the same of taragon, some mace, berries of 
allspice, whole black peppers, a clove or two, and a bit 
of ham, or gammon of bacon. Simmer till you have 
extracted all the jutees of the meat; and be sure to 
skim the moment it boils, and often after.” If for a 
hare, or stewed fish, anchovy should be added. 
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Gravy for a Fowl when there ts no Meat to make tt of. 

Wash the feet nicely, and cut them and the neck 
small; simmer them with a little bread browned; a 
slice of onion, a bit of parsley and thyme, some pepper 
and salt, and the liver and gizzard, in a quarter of a 
int of water, till half-wasted. Take out the liver, 
freuise it, and strain the liquor to it. Then thicken it 
with flour and butter, and add a tea-spoonful of 
mushroom ketchup, and it will be very good. 

Veal Gravy. 


Make it as directed for Cullis, page 109; but 
leave out the spice, herbs, and flour. It should be 
drawn very slowly ; and if for white dishes, don’t let 
the meat brown. 

Gravy to make Mutton eat like Venison. 

Pick a very stale woodcock, or snipe, cut it to pieces 
(but first take out the bag from the entrails), and 
simmer with as much unseasoned meat gravy as you 
will want. Strain it, and serve in the digh. 

Strong Fish Gravy. 

Skin two or three eels, or some flounders; gut and 
wash them very clean; cut them into small pieces, and 
put intoa saucepan. Cover them with water, and add 
a little crust of bread toasted brown, two blades of 
mace, some whole pepper, sweet herbs, a piece of 
lemon-peel, an anchovy or two, and a tea-spoonful of 
horse-radish. Cover close, and simmer; addi a bit of 
butter and flour, and boil with the above. 

Savoury Jelly, to put over Cold Pies. 

Make it of a small bare knuckle of leg or shoulder of 
veal, or a piece of scrag of that, or mutton; or, if the 
pie be of fowl or rabbit, the carcases, necks, and heads, 
added to any piece of meat, will be sufficient, observing 
to give consistence by cow-heel or shanks of mutton. 
Put the meat, a slice of lean ham or bacon, a faggot of 
different herbs, two blades of mace, an onion or twa, a 
small bit ef lemon-peel, and a tea-spoonful of Jamaica 
pepper bruised, and the same of whele pepper, and 
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three pints. of water, in a stew-pot that shuts very 
close. As soon as it boils skim it well, and let‘ it 
simmer very slowly till quite strong; strain it, and 
when cold take off the fat with a spoon first, and then, 
to remove every particle of grease, lay a clean piece of 
cap or blotting-paper on it. When cold, if not clear, 
boil it a few minutes with the whites of two eggs, 
(but don’t add the sediment), and pour it through a 
nice sieve, with anapkin in it, which has been dipped 
in boiling water, to prevent waste. 
Jelly, to cover cold Fish. 

Clean a maid, and put it into three quarts of water, 
with a calf’s foot, or cow-heel, a stick of horse-radish, 
an onion, three blades of macé, some white pepper, a 
ee of lemon-peel, and a good slice of lean gammon. 

tew until it will jelly ; strain it off; when cold remove 
every bit of fat; take it up from the sediment, and 
boil it with a glass of sherry, the whites of four or five 
eggs, and a piece of lemon. Boil without stirring; 
and after a few minutes set it by to stand half an hour, 
and strain it through a bag or sieve, with a cloth in it. 
Cover the fish with it when cold. 


PART VP. 
_ SAUCES, &c. 
A very good Sauce, especially to hide the bad Colour of 
Fouwls. 

Cut the livers, slices of lemon in dice, scalded pars- 
ley and hard eggs: add salt, and mix them with but- 
ter, boil them up, and pour over the fowls. 

This will do for roast rabbit. 

White Sauce for Fricassee of Fouls, Rabbits, White Meat, 
Fish, or Vegetables. 

Tt is seldom necessary to buy meat for this favourite 
sauce, as the proportion of that flavour is but small. 
‘The water that has boiled fowls, veal, or rabbit; or a 
little broth, that may be in the house ; or the feet and 
necks of chicken, or raw or dressed veal, will suffice. 
Stew with a little water any of these, with a. bit oflemon- 
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peel, some sliced onion, some white peppercorns, a 
iftle pounded mace, or nutmeg, and a bunch of sweet 
herbs, until the flavour be peed then strain it, and add 
alittle good cream, a piece of butter, and a /i¢/e flour: 
salt to your taste. A squeeze of lemon may be added 
after the sauce is taken off the fire, shaking it well. 
Yolk of egg is often used in fricassee, but if you have 
any cream it is better; and the former is apt to curdle. 
Sauce for Wild Fowl 

Simmer a tea-cupful of port wine, the same quantity 
of good meat-gravy, a little shalot, a little pepper, 
salt, a grate of nutmeg, and a bit of mace, for ten 
minutes ; put in a bit of butter and flour, give it all 
one boil, and pour it through the birds. In general 
they are not stuffed as tame, but may be done s0 if liked. 

Another for the same, or for Dueks. 

Serve a rich gravy in the dish: cut the breast into 
slices, but don’t take them off; cut a lemon, and put | 
pepper and salt on it; then squeeze it on the breast, 
and pour a spoonful of gravy over before you help. 

An excellent Sauce for Carp, or boiled Turkey. 

Rub half a pound of butter with a tea-spoonful of 
flour, put to it a déttle water, melt it, and add near a 
quarter of a pint of thick cream, and half an anchovy 
chopped fine, not washed: set it over the fire; and as 
it boils up, add a large spoonful of real India soy. If 
that does not give it a fine colour, put a little more. 
Turn it into the sauce-tureen, and put some salt and 
half'a lemon : stir it well to hinder it from curdling. 

Sauce for Fowl of any sort. 

Boil some veal-gravy, pepper, salt, the juice of a 
Seville orange and a lemon, and a quarter as much of 
port wine as of gravy: pour it into the dish, or a boat. 

Sauce for cold Fowl, or Partridge. 

Rub down in a mortar the yolks of two nee boiled 
hard, an anchovy, two desert-spoonfuls of oil, three of 
vinegar, a shalot, Cayenne if approved, and a tea- 
spoonful of mustard, All should be pounded before 
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the oil is added. Then strain it. Shalot-vinegar 
instead of shalot, eats well. : 
Sauce a-la-Mattre d Hétel. 

‘Put a piece of butter into a sauce-pan with some 
hashed parsley, some taragon leaves, one or two leaves 
of balm, with salt, lemon, or a glass of verjuice; mix 
the whole with a woodén spoon, until they are well 
incorporated. 

A very fine Mushroom Sance, for Fowls or Rabbits. 

Wash and pick a pint of young mushrooms, and rub 
them with salt, to take off the tender skin. Put them 
into a sauce-pan with a little salt, some nutmeg, a 
blade of mace, a pint of cream, and a good piece of 
butter rubbed in flour. Boil them up, and stir them 
till done; then pour it round the chickens, &c. 
Garnish with lemon.—-If you cannot get fresh mush- 
rooms, use pickled ones done white, with a little 
mushroom powder with the cream, &c. 

Lemon white Sauce for borled Fowls. 

Put the peel of a small lemon, cut very thin, into a 
pint of sweet rich cream, with a sprig of lemon-thyme, 
and ten white pepper-corns. Simmer gently till it 
tastes well of the lemon: then strain it; and thicken 
it with a quarter of a pound of butter, and a desert- 
spoonful of flour rubbed in it. Boil it up; then pour 
the juice of the lemon strained into it, stirring it well. 
Dish the chickens, and then mix a little white gravy, 
quite hot, with the cream, but don’t boil them 
together: add salt to your taste. 

Liver Sauce. 


Chop boiled liver of rabbits or fowls, and do it as 
directed for Jemon-sauce, page 117, with a very little 
pepper and salt, and some parsley. 

Egg Sauce. 

Boil the eggs hard, and cut them into small pieces ; 

then, put them to melted butter. 
Onion Sauce. 
Peel the onions, and boil them tender: squeeze the 
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water from them, then chop them and add them to but- 

ter that has been melted rich and smooth, as will be 

hereafter directed, but with a little good milk instead of 

water; boil it up once, and serve it for boiled rabbits, 

partridges, scrag or knuckle of veal, or roast mutton. 

A turnip boiled with the onions makes them milder. 
Clear Sha‘ot Sauce. 

Put a few chopped shalots into a little gravy boiled 
clear, and near Palf as much vinegar, season with 
pepper and salt: boil half an hour. 

Lo make Parsley sess no Parsley-leaves are to 
@ had 

Tie up a little parsley-seed in a bit of clean muslin 
and boil it ten minutes in some water, Use this 
water to melt the butter; and throw into it a little 
boiled spinach minced, to look like parsley. 


Green Sauce, for green Geese, or Ducklings. 

Mix a quarter of a pint of sorrel-juice, a glass of 
white wine, and some scalded gooseberries. Add 
sugar, and abit of butter. Boil them up. 

Bread Sauce. 

Boil a large onion, cut into four, with some black 
peppers and milk, till the onion is quite a pap. Pour 
the milk strained on grated white stale bread, and cover 
it. In an hour put it into a sauce-pan, with a 
piece of butter mixed with a little flour; boil the 
whole up together, and serve. 

Dutch Sauce for Meat or Fish. 

Put six spoonfuls of water, aud four of vinegar, into a 
sauce-pan warm, and thicken it with the yolks of two 
eggs. Makeit quite hot, but do not boil it: squeeze 
in the juice of half a lemon, and strain it through a 
sieve. 

Sauce Robart, for Rumps or Steaks. 
Put a piece of butter, the size of an egg, intoasauce- 
an, set it over the fire, and when browning, throw ina 
fandful of sliced onions cut small; fry them brown, but 
don’t let them burn ; add half a spoontul of flour, shake 
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the onions in it, and give it another fry: then put four 
spoonfuls of gravy, and some pepper and salt. and boil 
it gently ten minutes; skim off the fat; add a tea- 
spoonful of made mustard, a spoonful of vinegar, . and 
the juice of half a lemon ; boil it all, and pour it round 
the steaks. They should be of a fine yellow brown, 
and garnished with fried parsley and lemon. 


Benton Sauce, for hot or cold roast Beef. 
Grate, or scrape very fine, some horse-radish, alittle 
made mustard, some pounded white sugar, and four 
large spoonfuls of vinegar. Serve in a saucer. 


Sauce for Fish Pies, where Cream is not ordered, 

Take equal quantities of white wine no* sweet, vine- 
gar, oyster-liquor, and mushroom-ketchup ; boil them 
up with an anchovy; strain; and pour it through a 
funnel into the pie after it is baked. 

Another.—Chop an anchovy small, and boil it up 
with three spoonfuls of gravy, a quarter of a pint -of 
cream, and a bit of butter and flour. 

Tomata Sauce, for hot or cold Meats. 

Put tomatas, when perfectly ripe, intoan earthen jar ; 
and set it in an oven, when the bread is drawn, till they 
are quite soft; then separate the skins from the pulp ; 
atid mix this with capsicum-vinegar, and a few cloves of 
garlick pounded, which must both be proportioned to 
the quantity of fruit. Add powdered ginger and salt 
to your taste. Some white-wine vinegar and Cayenne 
may be used instead of capsicum-vinegar. Keep the 
mixture in small wide-mouthed bottles, well corked, 
and in a dry cool place. 


Apple Sauce, for Goose and roast Pork. 
Pare, core, and slice, some apples; and put them in 
a stone jar, into a sauce-pan of water, or on a hot hearth. 
Ifona hearth, let a spoonful or two of water be put in 
to hinder them from burning. When they are done, 
bruise them to a mash, and put to them a bit of butter 


the size of a nutmeg, and a little brown sugar. Serve 
if In. a@ sauce-tureen. 
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° The old Currant Sauce for Venison. 


Boil an ounce of dried currants in half a pint of 
water, a few minutes; then add a small tea-cupful of 
bread-crumbs, six cloves, a glass of port wine, and a 
bit of butter, Stir it till the whole is smooth. 

Lemon Sauce. 

Cut thin slices of lemon into very small dice, and put 
them into melted butter; give it one boil, and pour it 
over boiled fowls. 

Carrier Sauce ae Mutton. 

Chop six shalots fine; and boil them up with a gill 
of gravy, a spoonful of vinegar, some pepper and salt. 
Serve in a boat. 

Ham Sauce. 

When a ham is almost done with, pick all the meat 
lean from the bone, leaving out apy rusty part; beat 
the meat and the bone to a mash with a rolling-pin ; 
put it into a sauce-pan, with three spoonfuls of gravy ; 
set it over a slow fire, and stir it all the time, or it will 
stick to the bottom. When it has been on some time, 
put to it a small bundle of sweet herbs, some pepper, 
and halfa pint of peer oreyy ; cover it up, and let it 
stew over a gentle fire. hen it has a good flavour of 
the herbs, strain off the gravy. A little of this is an 
improvement to all gravies. Ss 

A very fine Fish Sauce. 

Put into a very nice tin sauce-pan a pint of fine port 
wine, a gill of mountain, half a pint of fine walnut-ket- 
chup, twelve anchovies, and the liquor that belongs to 
them, a gill of walnut-pckle, the rind and juice of a 
large lemon, four or five shalots, some Cayenne to taste, 
three ounces of scraped horse-radish, three blades of 
mace, and two tea-spoonfuls of made mustard; boil it 
all gently, till the rawness goes off; then put it into 
cia 1 bottles for use. Cork them very close, and seal 
the top. 

Another.——Chop twenty-four anchovies not washed, 
and ten shalots, and scrape three spoonfuls of horse- 
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_Adish; whieh,” with ten blades of mace, twelve 
cloves, two sliced lemons, halfa pint of anchovy-liquor, 
a a of hock, or Rhenish wine, and a pint of water, 
boil to a quart: then strain off; and when cold, add 
three large spoonfuls of walnut-ketchup, and put into 
small bottles well corked. 

Fish Sauce without Butter. 

Simmer v ently a quarter of a pint of vinegar and 
half a pint spent: Cwhich must a be hard), Sith an 
onion, half a hand{ul of horse-radish, and the following 
spices lightly bruised ; four cloves, two blades of mace, 
and half a tea-spoonful of black pepper. When the 
onion is quite tender, chop it small with two anchovies, 
and set the whole on the fire to boil for a few minutes, 
with a spoonful of ketchup. In the mean time, have 
ready and well beaten, the yolks of three fresh eggs ; 
strain them, mix the liquor by degrees with them, and 
when well mixed, set the sauce-pan over a gentle fire, 
keeping a bason in one hand, into which toss the sauce 
to and fro, and shake the sauce-pan over the fire, that 
the eee may notcurdle. Don’t boil them, only let the 
sauce be hot enough to give it the thickness of melted 
butter. 

Fish Sauce d@-la-Craster. 


Thicken a quarter ofa pound of butter with flour, 
and brown it; then put to it a pound ofthe best ancho- 
vies cut, small, six blades of pounded mace, ten cloves, 
forty berries of black pepper and allspice, a few small 
onions, a faggot of sweet herbs (namely, savoury, thyme, 
basil, and knotted marjoram), and a little parsley and 
sliced horse-radish: on these pour half a pint of the 
best sherry, and a pint and a. half of strong gravy, 
Simmer all gently for twenty minutes, then strain ‘it 
through a steve, and bottle it for use: the way of using 
it is, to boil some of it in the butter while melting.. 

An excellent substitute for Caper Sauce, 

Boil slowly some parsley, to let it become a bad co-. 
lour, cut, but dvn’tchopét Jine ; putit to melted butter, 


savers gp EROS 
with a tea-spoonful of salt, and a desert-spoonful ‘of — 
vinegar. Boil up andserve, — Doe es 
| Oyster Sauce. 


Save the liquor in opening the oysters; and boil it 
with the beards, a bit of mace, and lemon-peel., In 
the mean time throw the oysters into cold water, and 
drain it off. Strain the liquor, and put it into a sauce- 
pan with them, and as much butter, mixed with a 
little milk, as will make sauce enough; but first rub a 
little flour with it. 

Set them over the fire, and stir all the time: and 
when the butter has boiled once or twice, take them 
off, and keep the sauce-pan near the fire, but not on it; 
for if done too much, the oysters will be hard. Squeeze 
a little lemon-juice, and serve. 

Iffor company, a little cream is a great improvement, 
Observe, the oysters will thin the sauce, so put butter 
accordingly. 

Lobster Sauce. 


Pound the spawn, and two anchovies; pour on them 
two o eainters of gravy; strain all into some butter 
melted, as will be hereafter directed: then put in the 
meat of the lobster, give it all one boil, and add a 
squeeze of lemon. 

Another way.—Leave out the anchovies and gravy ; 
and do it as above, either with or without a little salt 
and ketchup, as you like. Many prefer the flavour of 
the lobster and salt only. : 

Shrimp Sauce. | 

If the shrimps are not picked at home, pour a little 
water over them to wash them: put them to butter 
melted thick and smooth, give them one boil, and add - 
the juice of a lemon. | ey, 2 

Anchovy Sauce, 

Chop one or two anchovies without washing, put them 
tosome flour and biitter, and a little drop of water; stir 
it over the fire till it boils once or twice. When the 
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anchovies are good, they will be dissolved ; and the 

colour will be better than by the usual way. 

To melt Butter, which «s rarely well done, though a very 
essential arttcle. 

Mix in the proportion of a tea-spoonful of flour to 
four ounces of the best butter, on a trencher. Put it 
into a smal] sauce-pan, and two or three table-spoon- 
fuls of hot water, boil quick a-minute, shaking it all the 
time. Milk used instead of water, requires rather less 
butter, and looks whiter. 

Vingaret, for cold Fowl, or Meat. 

Chop mint, parsley, and shalot, mix with salt, oil, 

and vinegar. Serve in a boat, 


Shalot Vinegar. 
' Split six or eight shalots; put them into a quart bot- 
tle, and fill it up with vinegar, stop it, and ina month 
it will be fit for use. 

Camp Vinegar. 

Slice a large head of garlick ; and put it into a wide- 
mouthed bottle, with half an ounce of Cayenne, two 
tea-spoonfuls of real soy, two of walnut-ketchup, four 
anchovies chopped, a pint of vinegar, and enough coch- 
ineal to give it the colour of lavender-drops. Let it 
stand six weeks ; then strain off quite clear, and keep 
in small bottles sealed up. 

Sugar Vinegar. 

To every gallon of water put two pounds of the very 
coarsest sugar, boil and skim thoroughly, then put one 
quart. of cold water for every gallon of hot. When cool, 
put into it a toast spread with yeast. Stir it nine 
days; then barrel, and set it in a place where the sun 
will lie on it, with a bit of slate on the bung-hole. 
Make it in March, it will be ready in six months. 

When sufficiently sour, it may be bottled, or may be 
used from the cask with a wood¢h spigot and faucet. 

| Gooseberry Vinegar. 

Boil spring water ; and when cold, put to every three 

quarts, a quart of bruised gooseberries in a large tub. 
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Let them remain sixty hours, stirring often, then strain 
through a hair bag, and to each gallon of liquor add a 
pound of the coarsest sugar. Put it into a barrel, and 
a toast and yeast: cover the bung-hole with a bit of 
slate, &c. as above. The greater quantity of sugar 
and fruit the stronger the vinegar. 


Cucumber Vinegar. 

Pare and slice fifteen large cucumbers and put them 
in a stone jar, with three pints of vinegar, four large 
onions sliced, two or three shalots, a little garlick, two 
large spoonfuls of salt, three tea-spoonfuls of pepper, 
and half a tea-spoonful of Cayenne. After standing 
four days give the whole a boil, when cold, strain, and 
filter the liquor through paper. Keep in small bottles 
to add to sallad, or eat with meat. 


Wine Vinegar. 

After making raisin wine, when the fruit has been 
strained, lay itona heap to heat, then to every hundred 
weight put fifteen gallons of water—set the cask, and 
put yeast, &c. as before. 

As vinegar is so necessary an article in a family, and 
one on which so great a profit is made, a barrel or two 
might always be kept preparing, according to what 
suited. If the raisins of wine were ready, that kind 
might be made; if a great plenty of gooseberries made 
them cheap, that sort; or if neither, then the sugar 
vinegar—so that the cask may not be left empty, and 
grow musty. 

Nasturtions, for Capers. ) 

Keep them a few days after they are gathered, then 
oe boiling vinegar over them, and when cold, cover. 

hey will not be fit to eat for some months, but are 
then finely flavoured, and by many preferred to capers. 


: Toemake Mustard. | 
Mix the best Durham flour of mustard by degrees with 
beiting water to a proper thickness, rubbing it perfectly 
pacer > add alittle salt, and keep it in a small jar close 
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covered, and put only as much into the glass as will-be 
used soon, which should be wiped daily round the edges. 
Another way, for immediate use. | 

Mix the mustard with new milk by degrees, to be 
quite smooth, and add a little raw cream. It is much 
softer this way, is not bitter, and will keep well. 

The patent mustard is by many preferred, and it is 
perhaps as cheap, being always ead ; and if the pots 
are returned, three-pence is allowed for each. 

A tea-spoonful of sugar to half a pint of mustard is 
a great improvement, and softens it. 

Kitchen Pepper. 

Mix in the finest powder one ounce of ginger; of 
cinnamon, black pepper, nutmeg, and Jamaica pepper, 
half an ounce each; ten cloves, and six ounces of salt. 
Keep it in a bottle; it is an agreeable addition to any 
brown sauces or soups. 

Spice in powder, Rept in small] bottles close stopped, 
oes much further than when used whole. It must be 
ried before pounded, and should be done in quanti- 

ties that may be wanted in three or four months. 
Nutmeg need not be done, but the others should be 
kept in separate bottles with a little label on each. 

Lo dry Mushrooms. 


Wipe them clean, and ofthe large take out the brown, 
and peel off the skin. Lay them on paper to dry in a 
cool oven, and keep them in paper bags in a dry place. 
When used simmer them in the gravy, and they will 
swell to near their former size: to simmer them in their 
own liquor till it dry up into them, shaking the pan, 
then drying on tin plates, is a good way, with spice or 
not, as above, before made into powder. 

Tie down with bladder, and keep in a dry place, or 


in paper, 
Mushroom Powder. 
‘Wash halfa oflarge mushrooms while quite fresh, 
and free them grit and dirt with flannel, scrape out 
the black part clean, and do not use any that are worm- 
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eaten, put them into a stew-pan over the fire without 
water, with two large onions, some cloves, a quarter of 
an ougge of mace, and two spoonfuls of white pepper, all 
in powder; simmer and shake them till all the liquor be 
dried up, but be careful they do not burn. Lay them on 
tins or sieves in a slow oven till they are dry enough to 
beat to powder, then put the powder in small bottles, 
corked, and tied closely, and keep in a dry place.—A 
tea-spoonful will give a very fine flavour to any soup 
or gravy, or any sauce; and it is to be added just be- 
fore serving, and one boil given to it after it is put in. 
To choose Anchories. 

They are preserved in barrels, with bay salt: no 
other fish has the fine flavour of the anchovy. The 
best look red and mellow, and the bones moist and 
a 6 the flesh should be high flavour, the liquor 
reddish, and have a fine smell. 


E'ssence of Anchovies. 

Take two dozen of anchovies, chop them, and with- 
out the bone, but with some of their own liquor strained, 
add them to sixteen large spoonfuls of water; boil 
gently till dissolved, which will be in a few minutes— 
when cold, strain and bottle it. 

To keep Anchovies when the liquor dries. 

Pour on them beef-brine. 

To make Sprats taste like Anchovies. 

Salt them well, aud Jet the salt drain from them. In 
twenty-four hours wipe them dry, but do not wash 
them. Mix four ounces of common salt, an ounce of 
bay salt, an ounce of saltpetre, a quarter of an ounce of 
sal prunel, and half a tea-spoonful of cochineal, all in 
the finest powder, Sprinkle it among three quarts of 
the fish, and pack them in two stone jars. Keep ina 
cold place, fastened down with a bladder. 

These are pleasant on bread and butter, but use the 
best for sauce. , 

| Forcemeat, 


Whetherin the form ofstuffing-balls, or fur patties, makes 
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a considerable part of good cooking, by the flavour it 
imparts to whatsoever dish it is added, if properly made. 
Exact rules for the quantity cannot easily be given ; 
but the following observations may be useful, and habit 
will soon give knowledge in mixing it to the taste. 

At many tables, where every thing lese is well done, 
it is common to find very bad stuffing. 

According to what it is wanted for, should be the se- 
lection from the following list, observing that of the 
most pungent articles, least must be used. No one fia- 
vour should predominate greatly ; yet, if several dishes 
be served the same day, there should be a marked va- 
riety in the taste of the forcemeat, as well as of the 

ravies. It should be consistent enough to cut witha 
nife, but not dry and heavy. 


Forcemeat Ingredients. 


Cold fowl] or veal. Oysters. 
Scraped ham. ‘ Anchovy. 
. Fat bacon. Taragon. 
Beef-suet. Savoury. 
Crumbs of bread. Pennyroyal. 
Parsley. Knotted marjoram. 
White pepper. Thyme. 
Salt. Basil. 
Nutmeg. Yolks of hard eggs. 


Yotk and white of eggs Cayenne. 
well beaten, to bind Garlic. 
the mixture, Shalot, 
Chives. 
‘ Jamaica pepper, in fine pow- 
der, or twoor three cloves. 
The first column contains the articles of which the 
forcemeat may be made, without any striking flayour ; 
and to those, may be added some of the different in- 
gredients of the second column, to vary the taste. 


Forcemeat, to force Fowis or Meat. 


Shred a little ham, or gammion, some cold veal, or 
fowl, some beef-suet; a small quantity of onion, some 
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parsley, very little lemon-peel, salt, nutmeg, or pounded 
maces and either white pepper or Cayenne, and bread 
crumbs. 

PdWid it in a mortar, and bind it with one or two 
eggs beaten and strained. For forcemeat patties, the 
mixture as above. 

For cold savoury Pies. 


The same; only substituting fat, or bacon, for suet. 
The livers, (if the pie be of rabbit or fowls) mixed with 
fat and lean of pork, instead of bacon, and seasoned as 
above, is excellent. 

For Hare, see to roast, page 94. 

Ditto, for baked Pike, page 14. 

Ditto, for Pike, Haddock, and small Cod, page 14. 

Ditto, for Soles, page 16. 

Ditto, for Mackerel, page 13. 

Ditto, fo Fish Pie, page 128. 

Very fine Forcemeat-balls, for Fish Soups, or Fish Stewed, 
or maigre days. 

Beat the flesh and soft parts of a middling lobster, 
half an anchovy, a large piece of boiled celery, the yolk 
of a hard egg, a little Cayenne, nace, salt, and white 
pepper, with two table-spoonfuls cf bread crumbs, one 
ditto of oyster liquor, two ounces of butter warmed, and 
two eggs long beaten: make into balls, and fry of a 
fine brown in butter. 

Forcemaat as for Turtle, at the Bush, Bristol. 


A pound of fine fresh suet, one ounce of ready dressed 
veal or chicken, chopped fine, crumbs of bread, a little 
shalot or onion, salt, white pepper, nutmeg, mace, penny- 
royal, parsley, and lemon, thyme finely shred ; beat as 
many fresh eggs, yolks and whites separately, as will 
make the above ingredients into a moist paste ; roll into 
small balls, and boil them in fresh lard, putting them in 
just as it boils up When of a light brown, take them 
out, and drain them before the fire. Ifthe suet be moist 
or stale, a great many more eggs will be necessary. 

Bulls made this way are remarkably light ; but be- 
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ing greasy, some people prefer them with less suet and 

eggs. | i 
Initle Eggs for Turtle. 

Beat three hard yolks of eggs in a mortar, ana, make 
into apaste with the yolk of a raw one, rollit into small 
balls, and throw them into boiling water for two minutes 
to harden. 

Browning, to colour and flavour made-dishes. 

Reat to powder four ounces of double refined sugar, 
put it into a very nice iron frying-pan, with one ounce 
of fine fresh butter, mix it well over a clear fire, and, 
when it begins to froth, hold itup higher; whenofa very 
fine dark brown, pour in a small quantity of a pint of 
port, and the whole by very slow degrees, stirring all the 
time. Put to the above half an ounce of Jamaica, and 
the same of black pepper, six cloves of shalots peeled, 
three blades of mace bruised, three spoonfuls of mush- 
room, and the same of walnut ketchup, some salt, and the 
finely pared rind of a lemon; boil gently fifteen mi- 
nutes, pour it into a bason till cold, take off the scum, 
and bottle for use. 

Casserol, or Rice Edging, for a Currie, or Fricassee. 

After soaking and picking fine Carolina rice, boil itin 
water, and a little salt, until tender, but not toa mash ; 
drain, and put it round the inner edge of the dish, to the 
height of two inches; smooth it with the back ofa spoon, 
and wash it over with yolk of egg, and put it into the 
oven for three or four minutes, then serve the meat in 


the middle. 


PART VI. 
PIES, PUDDINGS, AND PASTRY. 
SAVOURY PIES. 
(Fruit Pies will be placed under the head pastry, ) 
Observations on Savoury Pics. 
_ Ture are few articles of cookery more generally 
liked than relishing pies, if properly made; and they 
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manade sof a great variety of things. Some are 
sgepstetien cold, and, in that case, there should be 
Spat into the forcemeat that is used with them. If 


the pie f 






& eittier made of meat thaf will take more dress- 
ing, to make it extremely tender, than the baking of the 
crust will allow; or ifit isto be served in an earthen pie- 
fourm ; observe the following preparation: 

Take three pounds of the veiny piece of beef (for in- 
stance) that hasfat and lean; wash it; and season it with 
galt, pepper, mace, and allspice, in fine powder, rub- 
bing them well in. Set it by the side ofa slow fire, ina 
stew-pot that will just hold it; put to ita piece ofbutter, 
of about the weight of two ounces, and cover it quite 
close; let it just simmer in its own steam till it begins to 
shrink. When it is cold, add more seasoning, force- 
meat, and eggs: and if it is in a dish, put some gravy 
toit before baking; but ifit is only in crust, don’t put 
the gravy till after itis cold and in jelly, as has been de- 
scribed in pages 111 and112. Forcemeat may be put 
both under and over the meat, if preferred to balls. 


Eel Pre. 
Cut the eels in lengths of two or three inches, season 
with pepper and salt, and place in the dish, with some 


bits of butter, and a little water; and cover it with 
paste. 


Cod Pie. 


Take a piece of the middle of a small cod, and salt it 
well one night: next day washit; season with pepper, 
salt, and a very little nutmeg, mixed ; place in a dish, 
and put some butter on it, and a little good broth of 
any kind into the dish. 

Cover it witha crust ; and when done, add a sauce of 
a spoonful of broth, a quarter of a pint of cream, a little 
flour and butter, a grate of lemon and nutmeg, and 
give it one boil. Oysters may be added. 

Mackarel will do well, but do not salt them till used. 

Parsley picked and put in, may be used instead of 
oysters. 


n 
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Sole Pie. Mae 

Split some soles from the bone, and cut the fargg 
season with a mixture of salt, pepper, a little muitmeg 
and pounded mace, and put them in layers, with oysters. 
They eat excellently. A pair of middling-sized ones 
will do, and halfa hundred of oysters. Put inthe dish 
the oyster-liquor, two or three spoonfuls of broth, and 
some butter. When the pie comes home, pour in a 
cupful of thick cream. 

Shrimp Pie, excellent. 

Pick a quart of shrimps; if they are very salt, season 
them with only mace and a clove or two. Mince two 
or three anchovies; mix these with the spice, and then 
season the shrimps. Put some butter at the bottom of 
the dish, and over the shrimps, with a glass of sharp 
white wine. The paste must belightandthin. They 
do not take long baking. 

Lobster Pte. 


Boil two lobsters, or three small, take out the tails, cut 
them in two, take out the gut, cut each in four pieces, 
and layin asmall dish, putin then the meat ofthe claws, 
and that you have picked out of the body ; pick off the 
furry parts from the latter, and take out the lady; the 
spawn, beat in amortar; likewiseall the shells: setthem 
on to stew with some water, two or three spoonfuls of 
vinegar, pepper, salt, and some pounded mace; alarge 
piece of butter, rolled in flour, must be added when the 
goodness of the shells is obtained: give a boil or two, 
and pour into the dish strained ; strew some crumbs, 
and put a paste over all; bake slowly, but only till the 
paste be done. 

A remarkable fine Fish Pie. 


Boil two pounds of small eels; having cut the fins 
quite close, pick the flesh off, and throw the bones into 
the liquor, with a littlemace, pepper, salt, and a slice 
of onion; boil till quite rich, and strain it. Make force- 
meat of the flesh, an anchovy, parsley, lemon-peel, salt, 
pepper, and crumbs, and four ounces ofbutter warmed, 
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and lay it at the bottom ofthe dish. Take the flesh of 
soles, small cod, or dressed turbot, and lay them on the 
forcemeat, having rubbed it with salt and pepper: 
pour the gravy over and bake. 

Observe to take off the skin and fins, ifcod or soles. 

Pitchard and Leek Pie. 

Clean and skin the white part of some large leeks; 
scald in milk and water, and put them in layers into a 
dish, and between the layers, two or three salted p:l- 
chards which have been soaked for some hours the day 
before. Cover the whole with a good plain crust. When 
the pie is taken out of the oven, lift up the side crust with 
a knife, and empty out all the liquor; then pour in 
half a pint of scalded cream. 

Beef-steak Rie. 

Prepare the steaks as in page 37, and when seasoned 
and rolled with fat in each, put them in a dish with 
puff paste round the edges; put alittle water in the 
dish, and cover it with a good crust. 

Veal Pie. 

Take some of the middle, or scrag, of a small neck ; 
season it ; and either put toit, or not, afew slices of lean 
bacon or ham. If itis wanted of ahigh relish, add mace, 
Cayenne, and nutmeg, to the salt and pepper; and also 
forcemeat and eggs ; and if you choose, add truffles, mo- 
rels, mushrooms, sweetbreads cut into small bits, and 
cocks’-combs blanched, if hiked. Have arich gravy 
ready, to pour in after baking.—TIt will be very good 
without any of the latter additions. 

A rich Veal Pre. 

Cut steaks from a neck or breast of veal; season them 
with pepper, salt, nutmeg, and a very little clovein pow- 
der. Slice twosweetbreads, and season them in the same 
manner, Lay a puff paste on the ledge ofthe dish ; then 
put the meat, yolks of hard eggs, the sweethreads, and 
some oysters up to the top of the dish. Lay over the 
whole some very thin slices of ham, aud fill up the dish 
with water; cover; and when it is taken outot the oven, 
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pour in at the top, through a funnel, a few spoonfuls of 
good veal-gravy, and some cream to fill up; but first 
boil if up with a tea-spoonful of flour. Truffles, &c. 
if approved. 

Veal (or Chicken) and Parsley Pre. 

Cut some slices from the leg or neck of veal; iftheleg, 
from about the knuckle. Season them with salt; scald 
some parsley that is picked from the stems, and squeeze 
itdry ; cut it a little, and lay it at the bottom of the dish ; 
then put the meat, and so on, inlayers. Fill the dish 
with new milk, but not so high as to touch the crust. Co- 
ver it; and when baked, pour out a little of the milk, 
and put in halfa pint of good scalded cream. 

Chicken may be cut up skinned, and made in the 
same way. 

Veal-olive Pie. 

Make the olives as directed in page 51; put them 
round and round the dish, making the middle highest. 
Nill it up almost with water, and cover it. Add gravy, 
éream, and flour. ‘ 

ss Calf’s-head Pie. 

Stew a knuckle of veal till fit for eating, with two 
onions, a few isinglass shavings, a bunch ofherbs, ablade 
of mace, and a few pepper-corns, in 3 pints of water. 
Keep the broth for the pie. Take off a bit of the meat 
for the balls, and let the other be eaten, but simmer the 
bones in the broth till itis very good. Half-boil the head, 
and cutit in square bits; put a layerof ham at the bot- 
tom ; then some head, first fat then lean, with balls and 
hard eggs cut in half, and soon till the dish be full ; but be 
particularly careful not to place the pieces close, or the 
pie will be too solid, and there will be no space for the 
jelly. The meat must be first pretty well seasoned with 
pepper and salt, and ascrape or twoofnutmeg. Puta 
little water and alittle gravy into the dish, acd cover it 
with a tolerable thick crust; bake itin a slow oven, and, 
when done, pour into it as much gravy as it can possibly 
hold, and do not cut it till perfectly cold; in doing which, 
observe to use a very sharp knife, and first cut outa large 
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bit, going down to the bottom of the dish; and when 
done thus, thinner slices can be cut; the different co- 
lours, and the clear jelly, have a beautiful marbled 
appearance. 

A small pie may be made to eat hot, which with 
high seasoning, oysters, mushrooms, truffles,: morels, 
&c. has a very good appearance. 

The cold pie will keep many days. Slices make a 
pretty side-dish. 

Instead of isinglass, use a calf’s foot, or a cow-heel, 
if the jelly is not likely to be stiff enough. 

The pickled tongues of former calves’-heads may be 
cut in, to vary the colour, instead of, or besides ham. 


Excellent Pork Pies, to eat cold. 


Raise common boiled crustinto either a round or oval 
form, as you choose; have ready the trimming and small 
bits of pork cut off when a hog 1s killed ; and if these are 
not enough, take the meat offasweetbone. Beat it well 
with a rolling-pin; season with pepper and salt, and 
keep the fat and lean separate. Put it in layers, quite 
close up to the top: lay on the lid : cut the edge smooth 
round, and pinch it; bake in a slow soaking oven, as 
the meatis very solid. Directions for raising the crust 
will be given hereafter. The pork may be put into a 
common dish, with a very plain crust; and be quite as 
good. Observe to put no bone or water into pork pie ; 
the outside of the pieces will be hard, unless they are 
cnt small and pressed close. 

Mution Pie, 


Cut steaks from a lion or neck of mutton that has 
hung; beat them, and remove some of the fat. Season 
with salt, pepper, and a little onion ; put a little water 
at the bottom of the dish, and a little paste at the edge; 
then cover with a moderately thick paste. Or raise small 
pies, and breaking each bone in two to shorten it, sea- 
son, and cover it over, pinching the edge. Whan they 
come out, pour into each a spoonful of gravy made of a 
bit of mutton. | 


*. 
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wSquab Pre. 

Cut apples as for other pies, and lay them in rows 
with mutton-chops: shred onion, and sprinkle it among 
them, and also some sugar. 

Lamh Pie. 


Make it of the loin, neck, or breast; the breast of 
house-lamb is one of the most delicate things that can 
be eaten. It should be very lightly seasoned with 
pepper and salt ; the bone taken out, but not the gristles ; 
and a small quantity of jelly gravy be put in hot; but 
the pie should not be cut till cold. Put two spoonfuls 
of water before baking. . 

Grass lamb makes an excellent pie, and may either 
be boned or not, but not to bone it is perhaps the 
best. Season with only*pepper and salt; put twc 
spoonfuls of water before baking, and as much gravy 
when it comes from the oven. 

Note.—Meat-pies being fat, it is best to let out the 
gravy on one side, and put it in again by a tunnel, at 
the centre, and a little may be added. 

Chicken Pie. 

Cut up two young fowls; season with white pepper, 
salt, a little mace, and nutmeg, all in the finest powder ; 
likewise a little Cayenne. Put the chicken, slices of 
ham, or fresh gammon of bacon, forcemeat-balls, and 
hard eggs, by turns in layers. If it is tobe baked in a 
dish, put a little water; but none if in a raised crust. 
By the time it returns from the oven, have ready a gravy 
of knuckle of veal, or a bit of the scrag with some shank- 
bones of mutton, seasoned with herbs, onion, mace, and 
white pepper. If it is to be eaten hot, you may add 
truffles, morels, mushrooms, &c. but not if to be eaten 
cold. Ifitis made in a dish, put as much gravy as 
will fill it; but, in raised crust, the gravy must be 
nicely strained, and then put in cold asjelly. To make 
the jelly clear, you miay give it a boil with the whites 
of two eggs, after taking away the meat, and then run 
it through a fine lawn sieve. 
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Rabbits, if young and in flesh, do as well: their 
legs should be cut short, and the breast-bones must not 
go in, but will help to make the giavy. 

Green-goose Pre. 


Bone two young green geese, of a good size; but first 
take away every plug, and singe them nicely. Wash 
them clean ; and season them high with salt, pepper, 
mace, andallspice. Put one inside the other ; and press 
them as close as you can, drawing the legs inwards. Put 
a good deal of butter over them, and bake them either 
with or without crust; ifthe latter, a cover to the dish 
must fit close to keep in the steam. It will keep long. 

Duck Pie. 

Bone a full-grown young duck and a fowl]; wash them, 
and season with pepper and salt, and a small proportion 
of mace and allspice, in the finest powder. Put thefowl 
within the duck, and in the former a calf’s tongue pickled 
red, boiled very tender and peeled. Press the whole 
close ; the skins of the legs should be drawn inwards, 
that the body of the fowls may be quite smooth. Il 
approved, the space between the sides of the crust may 
be filled with a fine forcemeat, made according to the 
second receipt given for making forcemeat in page 125. 
Bake it in a slow oven, either in a raised crust, or pie- 
dish with a thick crust, ornamented. 

The large pies in Staffordshire are made as above: 
but with a goose outwards, then a turkey, a duck next, 
then a fowl; and either tongue, small birds, or force- 
meat, in the middle. ) 

Giblet Pie, 


After very nicely cleaning goose or duck giblets, stew 
thei with a small quantity of water, onion, black pepper, 
and a bunch of sweet herbs, till nearly done. Let them 
grow cold; and if not enough to fill the dish, lay a beef, 
veal, or two or three mutton steaks, at bottom. Put the 
liquor of the stew to bake with the above ; and when the 
pie is baked, pour into it a large tea-cupful of cream. 

Sliced potatoes added to it, eat extremely well. 
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Pigeon Pre. 

Rub the pigeons with pepperand salt, inside and out; 
in the latter put a bit of butter, and, if approved, some 
parsley chopped with the livers, and alittle ofthe same 
seasoning. Lay a beef steak at the bottom of the dish, 
and the birds on it; between every two, a hard egg. 
Put a cup of water in the dish ; and if you have any 
ham in the house, lay a bit on each pigeon : it is a great 
improvement to the flavour. 

Observe, when ham is cut for gravy or pies, to take 
the under part rather than the prime. 

Season the gizzards, and two joints of the wings, 
and put them in the centre of the pie; and over them, 
in a hole made in the crust, three feet nicely cleaned, 
to show what pie it is. 

Partridge Pie tn a dish. 

Pick and singe four partridges ; cut off the legs at 
the knee ; season with pepper, salt, chopped parsley: 
thyme, and mushrooms. Lay a veal-steak, and a slice 
of ham, at the bottom of the dish: put the partridge in, 
and half a pint of good broth. Put puff paste on the 
ledge of the dish, and cover with the same ; brush it 
over with egg, and bake an hour. 

Hare Pie, to eat cold. 

Season the hare after it is cut up; and bake it, with 
eggs and forcemeat, in a raised crust or dish. When 
it is to be served, cut off the lid, and cover it with jelly- 
gravy, as in page 111. 

A French Pie, 

Lay a eee round on the ledge of the dish: and 
put in either veal in slices, rabbits or chickens jointed ; 
with forcemeat-balls, sweetbreads cut in pieces, arti- 
choke-bottoms, and a few truffles. 

Vegetable Pie, 

Scald and blanch some broad beans; cut young carrots, 
turnips, artichoke-bottoms, mushrooms, pease, onions, 
lettuce, parsley, celery, or any of them you have ; make 
the whole into a nice stew, with some good veal-gravy. 
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Bake a crust over a dish, with a little lining round the 

edge, and a cup turned up to keep it from sinking. 

When baked, open the lid, and pour in the stew. 
Parsley Pre. 

Lay a fowl, or a few bones of the scrag of veal, sea- 
soned, into a dish ; scald a colander-full of picked pars- 
ley in milk ; season it ; and add it to the fowl or meat, 
with a tea-cupful of any sort of good broth, or weak 
gravy. When it is baked, pour it into a quarter of a 
pint of cream scalded, with the size of a walnut of but- 
ter, and a bit of flour. Shake it round, to mix with 
the gravy already in. 

Lettuces, white mustard leaves, or spinach may be 
added to the parsley, and scalded before put in. 

Turnip Pie. 

Season mutton-chops with salt and pepper, reserving 
the ends of the neck-bones to lay over the turnips, 
which must be cutinto small dice, and puton the steaks. 

Put two or three good spoonfuls ofmilk in. You may 
add sliced onion. Cover with a crust. 

Potatoe Pre. 

Skin some potatoes, and cut them into slices ; season 
them ; and also some mutton, beef, pork, or veal. Put 
layers of them and of the meat. 


An Herb Pre, 

Pick two handfuls of parsley from the stems, half 
the quantity of spinach, two lettuces, some mustard 
and cresses, a few leaves of burage, and white beet- 
leaves; wash, and boil them a little; then drain, and 
press out the water ; cut them small; mix, and laythem 
in a dish, sprinkled with some salt. Mix a batter of 
flour, two eggs well beaten, a pint of cream, and half 
a pint of milk, and pour it on the herbs; cover with a 
good crust and bake. 

_ _ Raised Crust for Meat-pies, or Fowls, §c. 

Boil water with a little fine lard, and an equal quantity 
of fresh dripping, or of butter, but not much of either. 
While hot, mix this with as much flour as you will want, 
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making the paste as stiffas you can to be smooth, which 
you will make it by good kneading and beatingit with the 
rolling-pin. When quite smooth, put in a lump intoa 
eluth, or under a pan, to soak till near cold. 

Those who have nota good hand at raising crust may 
do thus: Roll the paste of a proper thickness, and cut 
out the top and bottom of the pie, then a long piece for 
the sides. Cement the bottom to the sides with egg, 
bringing the former rather further out, and pinching both 
together ; put ege between the edges of the paste, tomake 
it adhere at the sides. Fill your pie, and put on the 
cover, and pinchit and theside crust together. The 
same mode of uniting the paste is to be observed if the 
sides are pressed into a tin form, in which the paste must 
be baked, after it shall be filled and covered ; but in the 
latter case, the tin should be buttered, and carefully 
taken off when done enongh; and as the form usually 
makes tlte sides of a lighter colour than is proper, the 
paste should be put into the oven again for a quarter of 
an hour. With a feather, put egg over at first. 

PUDDINGS, &c. 
Observations on making Puddings and Pancakes. 

The outside of a boiled pudding often tastes disagrce- 
ably ; which arises from the cloth not being nicely wash- 
ed, and kept in a dry place. It should be dipped in 
boiling water, squeezed dry, and floured when to be used. 

If bread, it should be tied loose ; ifbatter, tight over, 

The water should boil quick when the pudding is 
put in; and it should be moved about for a minute, lest 
the ingredients should not mix, 

Batter-pudding should be strained through a coarse 
sieve, when all is mixed. Jn others the eggs separately. 

The pans and basins must always be buttered. 

A pan of cold water should be ready, and the pud- 
ding dipt in as soon as it comes outof the pot, and then 
it will not adhere to the cloth. 

Very good puddings may be made without eggs ; but 
they must have as little milk as will mix, and must boil 
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three or four hours. A few spoonfuls of fresh small 
beer, or one of yeast, will answer instead of eggs. 

Or Szov is an excellent substitute for eggs, eitherin 
puddings or pancakes. ‘Two large spoonfuls will supply 
the place of one egg, and the article it is used in will be 
equally good. ‘This is an useful piece of information, 
especially as snow often falls at the season when eggs are 
dearest, Fresh small beer, or bottled maltliqrors, like- 
wise serve instead of eggs. The snow may be taken up 
from any clean spot before it is wanted, and will not lose 
its virtue, though the sooner it is used the better. 

Not?.—The yolks and whites beaten long and separate- 
ly, make the article they are put into much lighter. 
Almond Puddings. 


Beat half a pound of sweet and a few bitter althonds 
with a spoonful of water ; then mix four ounce¢ of but- 
ter, four eggs, two spooniuls of cream, warm:-with the 
butter, one of brandy, a little nutmeg, and sugar to 
taste. Butter some cups, halffill, and bake the puddings. 

Serve with butter, wine, and sugar. 

Baked Almond Pudding, 

Beat fine four ounces of almonds, four or five bitter 
ditto, with a little wine, yolks of six eggs, peel of two 
lemons grated, six ounces of butter, near a quart of 
cream, and juice of one lemon. When well mixed, bake 
it half an hour, with paste round the dish. 

Small Almond Puddings. 

Pound eight ounces of almonds, and a few bitter, with 
a spoonful of water; mixed with four oz. of butter warm- 
ed, four yolks and two whites of eggs, sugar to tagte, two 
spoonfuls of cream, and one of brandy; mix well, and 
bake in little cups buttered. Serve with pudding-sauce. 

Sago Pudding. 

Boila pint and a half of new milk, with four spoonfuls 
of sago nicely washed and picked, lemon-peel, cinna- 
mon, and nutmeg; sweeten to taste; then mix four 
eggs, put a paste round the dish and bake slowly, 
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Slice bread spread with butter, and lay it'in a dish 
with cyrrants between each layer; and sliced citron, 
erange, or lemon, if to be very nice. Pour over an un- 
boiled custard of milk, two or three eggs, a few pimen- 
tos, and a very little ratafia, two hours at least before 
it is to be baked ; and lade it over to soak the bread. 

A paste round the edge makes all puddings look 
better, but is not necessary. 

Orange Pudding. 

Grate the rind of a Seville orange ; put toit six ounces 
offresh butter, six or eight ounces of lump sugar pound- 
ed : beat them all in a marble mortar, ad add as you do 
it the whole of 8 eggs well beaten and strained; scrape 
a raw apple, and mix with the rest; put a paste at the 
bottom and sides of the dish, and over the orange mix- 
ture put cross Wars of paste. Halfan hour will bake it. 

Another.—Mix of orange paste two full spoons, with 
six eggs, four of sugar, four ounces of ‘butter warm, and 
put into a shallow dish with a paste lining. Bake 
twenty minutes. 

Another.—Rather more than two table-spoonfuls of 
the orange paste, mixed with six eggs, four ounces of 
sugar, and four ounces of butter, melted, will make a 
good sized pudding, with a paste at the bottom of the 
dish. Bake twenty minutes. 

An excellent Lemon Pudding. 

Beat the yolks of four eggs ; add four ounces of white 
sugar, the rind of alemon being rubbed with some lumps 
of it to take the essence ; then peel, and beat it in a 
mortar“with the juice of a large lemon, and mix all with 
four or five ounces of butter warmed. Put a crust into a 
shallow dish, nick the edges, and put the above into 
it. When served, turn the pudding out of the dish, 

| 4 very fine Amber Pudding. 
Puta pound of butter into a saucepan, with three 
uarters of a pound of loafsugar finely powdered ; melt 
the buttgr, and mix well with it - then add the yolks of 
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fifteen eggs well beaten, and as much fresh candied- 
orange as will add colour and flavour te it, being first 
beaten to a fine paste. Line the dish with paste for- 
turning out; and when filled with the above, lay acrust 
over, as you would a pie, and bake in a slow oven. 

It is as good cold as hot. 


Baked Apple Pudding. 


Pareand quarter four large apples ; boil them tender, 
with the rind of a lemon, in so little water that, when 
done, none may remain; beat them quite fine in a mor- 
tar;.add the crumb of a small roll, four ounces of but- 
ter melted, the yolks of five and whites of three eggs, 
juice of half a lemon, and sugar to taste; beat all to- 
gether, and lay it in a dish with paste to turn o&t. 


Oatmeal Pudding. 


Pour a quart of boiling milk over a pint of the best 
Jine oatmeal; let it soak all night; ne#t day beat two 
eggs, and mix a little salt; butter a bason that will just 
hold it ; cover it tight with a floured cloth, and boil it 
an hour and a half. Eat it with cold butter and salt. 

When cold, slice and toast it, and eat it as oatcake 
buttered. 

Dutch Pudding, or Souster. 


Melt one pound of butter in half a pint of milk; mix 
it into two pounds of flour, eight eggs, four spoonful 
of yeast ; add one pound of currants, and a quarter of 
a pound of sugar beaten and sifted. 

This is a very good pudding hot; and equally so as 
acake when cold. If for the latter, caraways may be 
used instead of currants. An hour will bake it ina 
quick oven. 

A Dutch Rice Pudding. 


Soak four ounces of rice in warm water half an hour; 
drain the latter from it, and throw it into a stew-pan, 
with half a pint of milk, half a stick of cinnamon, and 
simmer till tender. When cold, add four whole eggs 
well beaten, two ounces of butter melted ings tea- 
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cupful of creém; and put three ounces of sugar,'s 
quarter of a nutmeg, and a good piece of lemon-peel.' 

Put a light puff-paste into a mould or dish, or grated 
tops and bottoms, and bake in a quick oven. 


oe Light or German Puddings or Puffs. ~ 


Melt three ounces of butter in a pint of cream ; Jet it 
stand till nearly cold; then mix two ounces of fine 
Wisar, and two ounces of sugar, four yolks and two 
whites of eggs, améba little rose or orange-flower water. 
Bake in little cups, buttered, half an hour. They should 
be served the moment they are done, and only when 
going to be eaten, or they will not be light. 
Turgut of the cups, and serve with white wine 
and sugar. 
Little Bread Puddings. 


_ Steep the crgmb of a peony loaf grated, in about a 
pint of warm oa. when soaked, beat six eggs, whites 
‘and yolks, and mix with the bread, and two ounces of 
butter warmed, sugar, orange-flower water, a spoonful 
of brandy, a littJe nutmeg, and a tea-spoonful of cream. 
Béat all well, and bake in tea-cups buttered. If cur- 
rants are chosen, a quarter of a pound is sufficient; if 
not, they are good without: or you may put orange or 
lemon candy. Serve with pudding-sauce. - 


Puddings in haste. 


Shred suet, and put with grated bread, a few cur- 
rants, the yolks of four eggs and the whites of two, 
some grated lemon-peel, and ginger. Mix; and make 
into little balls about the size and shape of an egg, 
with'a little flour, 

_ Have ready a skillet of boiling water, and throw them 
in. Twenty minutes will boil them; but they will 
rise to the top when done. = 

Pudding-sauce. | 


¢ New College Puddings. 


_ Grate the crumb ofa twopenny loaf, shred suet eight 
ounces, and mix with eight ounces of currants, one of 
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citron mixed fine, one of orange, a handml of sugar, 
half « nutmeg, three eggs beaten, yolk and white sepa- 
rately, Mix, and make into the size and shape of a 
goost-ege. Put half a pound of butter into a ‘frying- 
pan; and, when melted and quite hot, stew them 
ently in it over a stove; turn them two or three times 
till of a fine light brown, Mix a glass of brandy with 
the batter. 
Serve with pudding-sauce. 
Boiled Bread Pudding, 

Grate white bread ; pour boiling ‘tmilk over it, and 
cover cloSe. When soaked an hour or two, beat it 
fine, and mix with it two or three eggs well beaten. 

Put it intoa bason that will just hold it; tiea floured 
cloth over it, and put it into boiling water. -Send it 
up with melted butter poured over. : 

It may be eaten with salt or sugar. 





Prunes, or French plumbay make a fi pudding in- eh, 


stead of raisins, either with suet or bre# pudding. 


Another, and richer.—On half a pint of crumbs of 


bread pour half a pint of scalding milk; cover for an 
hour. Beat up four eggs, and when gtrained, adé@, 
the bread, with a tea-spoonful of flour, an ounce ‘of 
butter, two ounces of sugar, halfa pound of currants, 
an ounce of almonds beaten, with orange-flower water, 
half an ounce of orange, ditto lemon, ditto citron. 
Butter a bason that will exactly hold it, flour the 
cloth, and tie tight over, and boil one hour. 
Brown Bread Pudding, | 
Half a pound of stale brown bread grated, ditto of 
currants, ditto of shred suet, sugar, and nutmeg; mix 
with four eggs, a spoonful of brandy, and two spoon-! 
' fuls of cream; boil in a cloth or basin that exactly 
holds it three or four hours. «- 
Nelson Puddings. 
Put into a Dutch oven six small cakes called Nelsén- 
balls, or rice-cakes made in small tea-cups. When 
quite hot, pour over them boiling melted butter, white 
wine, and sugar ; and serve. 


¥ 
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ME pes Pudding. — 

Grate threé quarters of a pound ofbread ; mix it with 
the same quantity of aheed suet, the same of apples, 
and also of currants; mix with these the whole of four 
eggs, and the rind of half a lemon shred fine, Put it. 
into a shape; boil three hours ; and serve with pudding- 
sauce, the juice of half a lemon, and a little nutmeg. 

Quaking Pudding. 

Scald a quart of cream; when almost cold put to it 
four eggs well beaten, a spoonful and a half of flour, 
some nutmegs and sugar; tie it close in a buttered 
cloth ; boil it an hour ; and turn it out with care, lest it 
should crack. Melted butter, a little wine, and sugar. 

Duke of Cumberland'’s Pudding. 

Mix six ounces of grated bread, the same quantity 
of currants well cleaned and picked, the same of beef- 
suet finely shred, the same of chopped apples and also 
of lump-sugar,, six eggs, half a nutmeg, a pinch of salt, 
the rind of a lemon minced as fine as possible; and 
citron, orange, and lemon, a large spoonful of each cut 
thin. Mix thoroughly, and put into a basin; cover 
very close with floured cloths, and boil three hours. 
Serve it with pudding-sauce, and the juice of half a 
lemon, boiled together. 

Transparent Pudding. 

Beat eight eggs very well ; put them intoa stew-pan, 
with halfa pound of sugar pounded fine, the same quan- 

«tity of butter, and some nutmeg grated. Set it on the 
fire, and keep stirring it till it thickens. Then set it 
into a basin to cool; put a rich puff paste round the 
edge of the dish; pour in your pudding, and bake it 
in a moderate oven. It will cut light and clear. You 
may add candied orange and citron, if you like. 
Batter. Pudding. 

Rub three spoonfuls of fine flour extremely smooth 
by degrees into a pint of milk; simmer till it thickens ; 
stir in two ounces of butter; set it to cool; then add the 
yolks of three eggs: flour a cloth that has been wet, or 
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butter a basin, and put the batter into it; tie if tight, 
and plunge it into boiling water, the bottom upwards. 
Boil it an hour and a half, and serve with plain butter. 
If approved, a little ginger, nutmeg, and lemon-peel 
may be added. Serve with sweet sauce. 

Batter Pudding with Meat. 


Make a batter with flour, milk, and eggs; poura 
little into the bottom ofa pudding dish ; then put sea- 
soned meat of any kind into it, and a little shred onion; 
pour the remainder of the batter over, and bake in a 
slow oven. 

Some like a loin of mutton baked in batter, being 
first cleared of most of the fat. 

Rice small Puddings. 

Wash two large spoonfuls of rice, and simmer it with 
half a pint of milk till thick, then put the size of an egg 
of butter, and near half a pint of thick cream, and give 
it one boil. When cold, mix four yolks and two whites 
of eggs well beaten, sugar and nutmeg to taste; and 
add grated lemon, and a little cinnamon. 

Butter little cups, and fill three parts full, putting at 
bottom some orangeor citron. Bake three quarters of 
an hour in a slowish oven. Serve the moment before 
to be eaten, with sweet sauce in the dish, or a boat. 

Plain Rice Pudding. 

Wash and pick some rice; throw among it some pi- 
mento finely pounded, but not much; tic the rice in a 
cloth, and leave plenty of room for it to swell. Boil it 
in a quantity of water for an hour or two. When done, 
eat it with butler and sugar, or milk. Put lemon-peel 
if you please. 

It is very good without spice, and eaten with salt 
and butter. 

A rich Rice Pudding. 

Boil half a pound of rice in water, with a little bit of 
salt, till quite tender; drain it dry ; mix it “with the 
yolks and whites of four eggs, a quarter of a pint of 
cream, with two ounces of fresh butter melted in the 

oO 
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latter, four ounces of beef-suet or marrow, or veal-suet 
taken from a fillet of veal, finely shred, three quarters 
ofa pound of currants, two spoonfuls of brandy, one 
of peach-water, or ratafia, nutmeg, and grated lemon- 

eel, When well mixed, put a paste round the edge, 
and fill the dish. Slices of candied orange, lemon, and 
citron, if approved. Bake in a moderate oven. 

Rice Pudding with Pruitt. 

Swell the rice with a very little milk over the fire; 
then mix fruit of any kind with it (currants, goose- 
berries scalded, pared and quartered apples, raisins, or 
black currants) ; with one egg into the rice, to bind it; 
boil it well, and serve with sugar. 

Baked Rice Pudding. 

Swell rice as above; then add some more milk, an 
<eg sugar, allspice, and lemon-pecll. Bake in a deep 

ish, 

Another, for the Family.— Put intoa very deep pan 
half a pound of rice, washed and picked ; two ounces 
of butter, four ounces of sugar, a few allspice pounded, 
and two quarts of milk. Less butter will do, or some 
suet. Bake in a slow oven. 

A George Pudding. 

Boil very tender a handful of whole rice in a small 
quantity of milk, witha large piece of lemon-peel. Let 
it drain; then mix with it a dozen of good-sized apples, 
boiled to pulp as dry as possible; adda glass of white 
wine, the yolks of five eggs, two ounces of orange aud 
citron cut thin; make it pretty sweet. Line a mold or 
basin with a very good paste; beat the five whites of 
the eggs to a very strong froth, and mix with the other 
ingredients ; fill the mold, and bake it of a fine brown 
colour. Serve it with the bottom upward with the 
following sauce: two glasses of wine, a spoonful of 
sugar, the yolk of two eggs, and a bit of butter as large 
as a walnut ; simmer without boiling, and pour to and 
from the sauce-pan, till of a proper thickness ; and put 
m the dish. 
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An excellent plain Potatoe Pudding. 


Take eight ounces of boiled potatoes, two ounces of 
butter, the yolks and whites of two eggs, a quarter of 
a pint of cream, one spoonful of white wine, a morsel of 
salt, the juice and rind of a lemon; beat all to froth ; 
sugar to taste. A crust or not, as you like. Bake it. 
If wanted richer, put three onnces more butter, sweet- 
meats and almonds, and another egg. 

Potatoe Pudding with Meat. 

Boil them till fit to mash; rub through a colander, 
and make into a thick batter with milk and two eggs. 
Lay some seasoned steaks in a dish, then some batter ; 
and over the last Jayer put the remainder of the batter. 
Bake a fine brown. 

Steak or Kidney Pudding. 

If kidney, split and soak it, and season that or the 
meat. Make a paste of snet, flour, and milk ; roll it, 
and line a basin with some; put the kidney orsteaks in, 
cover with paste, and pinch round the edge. Cover 
with a cloth, and boil a considerable time. 

Beef-steak Pudding. 

Prepare some fine steaks as in purge 37 ; rollthem with 
fat between ; and if you approve shred onion, adda 
very little. Lay a paste of suet in a basin, and put in 
the rollers of steaks : cover the basin with a paste, and 
pinch the cdges to keep the gravy in. Cover with a 
cloth tied close; and let the pudding boil slowly, but 
for a length of time. 

Baked RBeef-steak Pudding. 

Make a batter of milk, two eggs and flour, or, which 
is much better, potatoes boiled and mashed through a 
colander; lay a little of it at the bottom of the dish; 
then put in the steaks prepared as above, and very well 
seasoned ; pour the remainder of the batter over them, 
and bake it. 

Mutton Pudding. 

Season with salt, pepper, and a bit of onion; lay one 

layer of steaks at the bottom of the dish; and pour a 
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batter of potatoes boiled and pressed through a colan- 
der, and mixed with milk and an egg, over them; then 
putting the rest of the steaks, and batter, bake it. 

Batter with flour, instead of potatoes, eats well, but 
requires more egg, and is not so good. 

Anvother.—Cut slices off a leg that has been under- 
done, and put them into a basin lined with a fine suet- 
crust. Season with pepper, salt and finely-shred onion 
or shalot. 

Suet Pudding. 

Shred a pound of suet; mix with a pound and a quar- 
ter of flour, two egys beaten separately, a little salt, and 
as little milk as will make it. Boil four hours. It 
eats well next day, cut in slices and broiled. 

The outward fat of loins or necks of mutton finely 
shred, makes a more delicate pudding than suet. 

Veal-suet Pudding. 

Cut the crumb of a threepenny loaf into slices ; boil 
and sweeten two quarts of new milk, and pour over it. 
When soaked, pour out a little of the milk; and mix 
with six eggs well beaten, and halfa nutmeg. Lay the 
slices of bread into a dish ; with layers of currants and 
veal-suet shred, a pound ofeach. Butter the dish well, 
and bake ; or you may boil it in a basin, if you prefer 
it. 

Hunter's Pudding. 

Mix a pound of suet, ditto flour, ditto currants, ditto 
raisins-stoned anda little cut, the rind of half'a lemon 
shred as fine as possible, six Jamaica peppers in fine 
powder, four eggs, a glass of brandy, a little salt, and 
as little milk as will make it of a proper cousistence; 
boil it in a floured cloth, or a melon-mould, eight or 
nine hours. Serve with sweet sauce. Add sometimes 
a spoonful of peach-water for change of flavour. 

This pudding will keep, after it is boiled, six months, 
if kept tied up in the same cloth, and hung,?"», folded 
in a sheet of cap-paper to preverve it from. ,ast, being 
first cold. When to be used, it must boil a full hour. 
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Common Plum Pudding. 

The same proportions of flour, and suet, and half the 
quantity of fruit, with spice, lemon, a glass of wine or 
not, and one egg and milk, will make an excellent pud- 
ding, if long boiled. 

Custard Pudding. 


Mix by degrees a pint of good milk with a large spoon- 
ful of flour, the yolks of five eggs, some orange-fiow er 
water, and a little pounded cinnamon. Butter a basin 
that will exactly hold it, pour the batter in, and tie a 
floured cloth over. Put in boiling-water over the 
fire, and turn it about a few minutes to prevent the 
egg going to one side. Half an hour will boil it. 

Put currant-jelly on it, and serve with sweet sauce, 


Macaroni Pudding. 

Simmer an ounce or two of the pipe-sort in a pint of 
milk, and a bit of lemon and cinnamon, till tender; 
put it intoa dish, with milk, two or three eggs but 
only one white, sugar, nutmeg, a spoonful of peach- 
water, and half a glass of raisin-wine, Bake with a 
paste round the edges. 

A layer of orange-marmalade, or raspberry-jam, in 
a macaroni-pudding, for change, is a great improve- 
ment; in which case omit the almond-water, or ratafia, 
which you wouid otherwise flavour it with. 


Millet Pudding. 

Wash three spoonfuls of the seed ; put it into the dish, 
with a crust round the edges ; pour over it as much new 
milk as will nearly fill the dish, two ounces of butter, 
warmed with it, sugar, shred lemon, and alittle scrape 
of ginger and nutmeg. As you put it in the oven, stir 
in two eggs beaten, and a spoonful of shred suet. 

Carrot Pudding. 

Boil a large carrot tender; then bruise it ina marble 
mortar, and mix with it a spoonful of biscuit-powder, 
or three or four little sweet biscuits without seeds, four 
yolks and two whites of eggs, a pint of cream either raw 
or scalded, a little ratafia, a large spoonful of orange or 
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rose-water, a quarter of a nutmeg, and two ounces of 

sugar. Bake it in a shallow dishlined with paste ; and 

turn it out to serve, with a little sugar dusted over. 
Anexcellent Apricot Pudding. 

Halve twelve large apricots, give them a scald till they 
are soft; mean time pour on the grated crumbs ofa 
penny loaf, a pint of boiling cream); when half cold, 
four ounces of sugar, the yolks of four beaten eggs, and 
a glass of white wine. Pound the apricots ina mortar 
with some or all of the kernels ; mix then the fruitand 
other ingredients together ; put a paste round a dish, 
and bake the pudding half an hour. 

Baked Gooseberry Pudding. 

Stew gooseberries in a jar overa hot hearth, or in a 
sauce-pan of water tll they will pulp. Take a pint of 
the juice pressed through a coarse sieve, and beat it 
with three yolks and whites of eggs beaten and strain- 
ed, one ounce and a halfof butter ; sweeten it well, and 

ut acrustround the dish. A few crumbs ofroll should 

e mixed with the above to give a little consistence, or 
four ounces of Naples biscuits. 

A Green-bean Pudding. 
Boil and blanch old beans, beat them in a mortar, 


with very little pepper and salt, some cream, and the ' 
yolk of anegg. A little spinach-juice will give a finer “ 


colour, but it isas good without. Boil it in a bason 
that will just hold it, an hour; and pour parsley and 
butter over. 

Serve bacon to eat with it. 

Shelford Pudding. 

Mix three quarters of a pound of currants or raisins, 
one pound of suet, one pound of flour, six eggs, a little 
good milk, some lemon-peel, a little salt. Boil it ina 
melon-shape six hours. 

Brandy Pudding. 

Linea mould with jar-raisins stoned, or dried cherries, 
then with thin slices of French roll, next to which put 
ratafias, or macaroons; then the fruit, rolls, and cakes 
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in succession, until the mould be full; sprinkling in at 
times two glasses of brandy. Beat four eggs, yolksand 
whites; put toa pint of milk or cream, lightly sweet- 
ened, half a nutmeg, and the rind of halfalemon finely 
grated. Let the liquid sink into the solid part ; then 
flour a cloth, tie it tightover, and boil one hour; keep 
‘the mould the right side up. Serve with pudding-sauce. 
Butiermelk Pudding. 

Warm three quarts of new milk ; turn it with a quart 
of buttermilk ; drain the curd through a seive; when 
dry pound it ina marble mortar, with near half’ a pound 
of sugar, a lemon boiled tender, the crumb of a roll 
grated, a nutmeg grated, six bitter almonds, four ounees 
of warm butter, a tea-cupful of good cream, the yolks 
of five and whites of three eggs, a glass of sweet wine, 
and ditto of brandy. 

When well incorporated, bake in small cups or bowls 
well buttered ; uf the bottom be not brown, use a sala- 
raander ; but serve as quick as possible, and with pud- 
ding sauce. 

Curd Puddings, or Puffs. 

Turn two quarts of milk to curd, press the whey 
from it, rub through a sieve, and mix four ounces of 
butter, the crumb ofa penny loat, two spoonfuls ofcream, 
and half a nutmeg, a small quantity of sugar, and two 
spoonfuls of white wine. Butter little cups, or small 
pattypans, and fill them three parts. Orange-flower 
water is an improvement. Bake them with care. 

Serve with sweet sauce in a boat. 

Boiled Curd Pudding. 

Rub the curd of two gallons of milk when drained 
through a sieve. Mix it with six eggs, a little cream, 
two spoonfuls of orange-flower water, halt! a nutmeg, 
flour and crumbs ofbread each three spoonfuls, currants 
and raisins half a pound of each. Boil an hour in a 
thick well-floured cloth. 

Pippin Pudding. 
. Coddle six pippinsin vine-leaves covered with water, 
very gently, that the inside be done without breaking 
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the skins. When soft, skin, and with a tea-spoon take 
the pulp from the core. Press it through a colander ; 
add two spoonfuls of orange-flower water, three eggs 
beaten, a glass of raisin-wine, a pint of scalded cream, 
sugar and nutmeg to taste. Lay a thin puff paste at the 
bottom and sides of the dish: shred very thin lemon- 
peel as fine as possible, and put it into the dish; like- 
wise lemon, orange, and citron, in small slices, but not 
so thin as to dissolve in the baking. 
Forkshire Pudding. 

Mix 5 spoonfuls of flour, with a quart of milk, and 
three egos well beaten. Butter the pan. When brown 
by baking under the meat, turn the other side upwards, 
and brown that. It should be made in a square pan, 
and cut into pieces to come to table. Set it over a 
chafing-dish at first, and stir 1t some minutes. 

A quick-made Pudding. 

Flour and suet halfa pound each, four eggs, a quar- 
ter of a pint of new milk, a httle mace and nutmeg, a 
quarter of a pound of raisins, ditto of currants: mix 
well, and boilthree quarters of an hour with the cover 
ofthe pot on, or it will require longer. 

Russian seed, or ground lice Pudding. 
Boil a large spoonful heaped, of either, in a pint of 


cold, add sugar, nutmeg, and two eggs well beatert. 
Bake with a crust round the dish. 
4 Welch Pudding. 

Let $a pound of fine butter melt gently, beat with 
it the yolks of eight, and whites of four eggs, mix in six 
ounces of loaf sugar, and the rind of a lemon grated. 
Put a paste into a dish for turning out, and pour the 
above in, and nicely bake it. 

Oxford Dumplegs. 

Of grated bread 2 ounces, currants and shred suet 
four ounces each, two large spoonfuls of flour, a great 
deal of grated lemon-peel, a bit of sugar, and _a little 
pimento in fine powder. Mix with 2 eggs and a little 


Lat 


new milk, with lemon-peel and cimnamon. When : 
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milk into five dumplings, and fry ofa fine yellow brown. 
Made with flour instead of bread, but half the quantity, 
they are excellent. 

‘Serve with sweet sauce. 


Suet Dumplings. 

Make as pudding (page 146;) and drop into boiling 
water, or into the boiling of beef: or you may boil them 
in, a cloth. 

Apple, Currant, or Damson Dumplings, or Pudding. 

Make as above, and line a basin with the paste to- 
lerably thin; fill with the fruit, and cover it; tie a cloth 
over tight, and boil till the fruit shall be done enough. 

; Yeast, or Suffolk Dumplings. 

Make a very light dough with yeast, as for bread, 
but with milk instead of water, and put salt. Let it 
rise an hour before the fire. 

Twenty minutes before you are to serve, have ready 
a large stew-pan of boiling water; make the dough in- 
to balls, the size of a middling apple; throw them in, 
and boil twenty minutes. If you doubt when done 
enough, stick a clean fork into one, and if it come out 
clear, it is done. 

The way to eat them is to tear them apart on the 
top with two forks, for they become heavy by their 
own steam. Eat immediately with meat, or sugar and 
butter, or salt. 

A Charlotte. 


Cut as many very thin slices of white bread as will 
cover the bottom and line the sides of a baking dish, but 
fist rubitthick with butter. Put apples, in thin slices, 
into the dish, in layers, till full, strewing sugar between, 
.and bits of butter. In the mean time, soak as many 
thin slices of bread as will cover the whole, in warm 
milk, over which lay a plate, and a weight to keep the 
bread close on the apples. Bake slowly three hours. 
‘To a middling-sized dish use halfa pound of butter in 
thie whole, 
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Common Pancakes. 

Make a light batter of eggs, flour, and milk. Fryin 
a small pan, in hotdripping or lard. Salt, or nutmeg, 
and ginger, may be added. 

Sugar and lemon should be served to eat with them. 
Or, when eggs are scarce, make the batter with flour, 
and small beer, ginger, &c., or clean snow, with flour, 
and avery little milk, will serve as well as egg. 

Fine Pancakes, fried without Butter or Lard. 

Beat six fresh eggs extremely well; mix, when 
strained, with a pint of cream, four ounces of sugar, a 
glass of wine, half a nutmeg grated, and as much flour 
as will make it almost as thick as orainary pancake 
batter, but not quite. Heat the frying-pan tolerably 
hot, wipe it with a clean cloth; then pour in the batter, 
to make thin pancakes. 

Pancakes of Rice. 

Boil half a pound of rice to a jelly in a small quan- 
tity of water; when cold, mix it with a piut of cream, 
eight eggs, a bit of'salt and nutineg: stir in eight ounces 
of butter Just warmed, and add as much flour as will 
make the batter thick enough. Fry in as little lard or 
dripping as possible. 

Irish Pancakes. 

Beat eight yolks and four whites of eggs, strain 
them into a pint of cream, put a grated nutmeg, and 
sugar to your taste ; set three ounces of fresh butter on 
the fire, stir it, and as it warms pour it to the cream, 
which should be warm when the eggs are put to it: 
then mix smooth almost halfa pint of flour. Fry the 
paneakes very thin; the first with a bit of butter, but 
not the others. 

Serve several, on one another. 

New-England Pancakes. 

Mix a pint of cream, five spoonfuls of fine flour, seven 
yolks a four whites of eggs, and a very little salt ; 
fry them very thin in fresh butter, and between each 
strew sugar and cinnamon. Send up six or eight at once. 
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Fritters. 

Make them of any of the batters directed for pan- 
cakes, by dropping a small quantity into the pan; or 
make the plainer sort, and put pared apple sliced and 
cored into the batter, and fry some of it with each slice. 
Currants, or sliced lemon as thin as paper, make an 
agreeable change.—Fritters for company should be 
served ona folded napkin in the dish. Any sort of 
sweetmeat, or ripe fruit, may be made into fritters. 

Spanish I’ritters. 

Cut the crumb of a ['rench roll into lengths, as thick 
as your finger, in what shape you will. Soak in some 
cream, nutmeg, sugar, pounded cinnamon, and an egg. 
When well soaked, fry of a nice brown; and serve with 
butter, wine, and sugar-sauce. 

Potatoe Fritters. 


Boil two large potatoes, scrape them fine; beat four 
yolks aud three whites of eggs, and add to the above 
one large spoonful of cream, another of sweet wine, a 
squeeze of lemon, and a littlenutmeg. Beat this bat- 
ter half an hour at least. It will be extremely light. 
Puta good quantity of fine lard in a stew-pan, and drop 
a spoonful of the batter at a time into it. Fry them; 
and serve as a sauce, a glass of white wine, the juice 
of a lemon, one desert-spoonful of peach-leafor almond- 
water, and some white sugar warmed together: not 
to be served in the dish. 

Another Way.—Slice potatoes thin, dip them ina 
‘fine batter, and fry. Serve with white sugar, sifted 
over them. Lemon-peel, and a spoonful of orange- 
flower water, should be added to the batter. 

Bockings. 

Mix three ounces of buck-wheat flour, with a tea- 
cupful of warm milk, and a spoonful of yeast; let it 
‘rise before the fire about an hour; then mix four eggs 
well beaten, and as much milk as will make the batter 
the usual thickness for pancakes, and fry them the 
same. 
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PASTRY. 
Rich Puff Paste. 


Puffs may be made of any sort of fruit, but it should 
be prepared first with sugar. 
eigh an equal quantity of butter with as much fine 
flour as yOu judge necessary ; mix a little of the former 
with the latter, and wet it with as little water as will 
make intoa stiff paste. Roll it out, and put all the butter 
over it in slices, turn in the ends, and roll it thin; do 
this twice, and touch it no more than can be avoided. 
The butter may be added at twice ; and to those who are 
not accustomed to make paste it may be better to do so. 
A quicker oven than‘for short crust. 


A less rich Paste. 


Weigh a pound of flour, and a quarter of a pound of 
butter, rub them together, and mix into a paste with a 
little water, and an egg well beaten—of the former as 
little as will suffice, or the paste will be tough. Rell, 
and fold it three or four times. 

Rub extremely fine in one pound of dried flour, six 
ounces of butter, and a spoonful of white sugar; work 
up the whole into a stiff paste with as little hot water 
as possible. Sak, 


Crust for Venison Pusty. °° 


Toa quarter of a peck of finé- four use two pounds 
and a half of butter, and four eggs$ mix into paste with 
warm water, and work it smooth and to a good consis- 
tence. Put a paste round the inside, but not to the 
bottom of the dish, and let the cover be pretty thick, 
to bear the long continuance in the oven. 


Rice Paste for Sweets. 


Boil a quarter ofa pound of ground rice in the smallest 
quantity of water: strain from it all the moisture as well 
ag you can; beat it in a mortar with half an ounce of 
butter, and one egg well beaten, and it will make an 
excellent paste for tarts, &c. 


Ppuppinas, &c. 155 
Rice Paste for relishing things. 


Clean, and put some rice, with an onion and alittle 
water and milk, or milk only, into a sauce-pan, and 
simmer till it swell. Put seasoned chops into a dish, 
and cover it with the rice; by the addition of an egg, 
the rice will adhere better. 

Rabbits fricasseed, and covered thus, are very good. 


Potatoe Paste. 


Pound boiled potatoes very fine, and add, while warm, 
a sufficiency of butter to make the mash hold together, 
or you may mix with it an egg; then before it gets 
cold, flour the board pretty well to prevent it from 
sticking, and roll it to the thickness wanted. 

Ifit 1s become quite cold before it be put on the dish, 
it will be apt to crack. 


Ratsed Crusts for Custards or Fruit. 


Put four ounces of butter into a sauce-pan with 
water, and when it boils, pour it into as much flour as 
you choose ; knead and beat it till smooth ; cover it, as 
at the bottom of page 136. Raise it; and if for custard, 
put g paper within to keep out the sides till half done, 
then fill with a cold mixture of milk, egg, sugar, anda 
little peach-water, lemon-peel, or nutmeg. By cold is 
meant that the egp is not to be warmed, but the milk 
should be vara by itself—not to spoil the crust. 

The aboye butte¥’ will make a great deal of raised 
crust, which must-not be rich, or it will be difficult to 
prevent the sides from falling. 

” Eweellent short Crusts. 

Make two ounces of white sugar, pounded and sifted, 
quite dry ; then mix it with a pound of flour well dried ; 
rub into it three ounces of butter, so fine as not to be 
seen—into some cream put the yolks of two eggs, 
beaten, and mix the above into a smooth paste ; roll it 
thin, and bake it in a moderate oven. 

Another.—Mix with a pound of fine flour dried, an 
ounce of sugar pounded and sifled ; then crumble three 
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ounces of butter in it, till it looks all like flour, and, 
with a gill of boiling cream, work it up to a fine paste. 

Another, not sweet, but rich.—Rub 6 ounces of but- 
ter in eight ounces of fine flour; mix into a stiffish 
paste, with as little water as possible; beat it well, and 
rollitthin. This, as well asthe former, is proper for tarts 
of fresh or preserved fruits. Bake in a moderate oven. 
A very fine Crust for Orange-cheesecakes, or Sweetmeats, 

when to be partreularly nice, 

Dry a pound of the best flour, mix with it three oun- 
ces of refined sugar; then work half a pound of butter 
with your hand till it come to froth ; put the flour into it 
by degrees, and work into it, well beaten and strained, 
the yolksofthree, and whites of two eggs. I? too limber, 
put some flour and sugarto make it fit to rell. Line your 
pepe and fill. A little above fifteen minutes will 

ake them. Against they come out, have ready some 
refined sugar beat up with the white of an egg, as thick 
as you can; ice them all over, set them in the oven to 
harden, and serve cold. Use fresh butter. 

Salt butter will make a very fine flaky crust; but if 
for mince-pies, or any swect things, should be washed. 
Observations on Pastry. 

An adept in pastry never leaves any part of it adher- 
ing to the board, or dish, used in making. It 1s best 
when rolled on marble, or a very large slate. In very 
hot weather, the butter should be put into cold water 
to keep it as firm as possible ; and if made early in the 
morning, and preserved from the air until it is to be 
baked, the cook will find it much better. A good 
hand at pastry will use much less butter, and produce 
ligher crust than others. Salt butter, if very good, and 
well washed, makes a fine flaky crust. — 

Remarks on using preserved Fruit in Pastry. 

Preserved fruits should not be baked long ; those that 
have been done with their full proportion of sugar, need 
no baking ; the crust should be baked in atin shape, and 
the fruit be afterwards added; or it may be put into a 
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small dish, or tart-pans, and the covers be baked on a 
tin cut out according to your taste. 
Apple Pre. 

Pare and core the fruit, having wiped the outside; 
which, withthe cores, boil with a little water till it tastes 
well; strain, and puta little sugar, and a bit of bruised 
cinnamon, and simmer again. Jn the meau time place 
the apples ina dish, a paste being put round the edge; 
when one Jayer is in, sprinkle half the sugar, and shred 
lemon-peel, and squeeze sume juice, or a glass of cyder 
if the apples have lost their spirit; put inthe rest of the 
apples, sugar, and the liquor that you have boiled. 
Cover with paste. You may add some butter when cut, 
if eaten hot; or put quince-marmalade, orange-paste, 
or cloves, to flavour. 

Hot Apple Pie.—Make with the fruit, sugar, and a 
clove, and put a bit of butter in when cut open. 

Cherry Pre. 

Should have a mixture of other fruit; currants or 
raspberries, or both. 

Carrant Pie, 

With or without raspberries. 

Mince Pre. 

Ofscraped beeffreefrom skin and strings, weigh 2lb., 
4lb. ofsuet picked and chopped, then add 61b. ofcurrants 
nicely cleaned and perfectly dry, 3lb. of chopped apples, 
the peel and juice of two lemons, a pint of sweet wine, a 
nutmeg, a } of an ounce of cloves, ditto mace, ditto 
pimento, in finest powder; press the whole into a deep 
pan when well mixed, and keep it covered in a dry 
cool place. 

Half the quantity is enough, unless fora very large 
family. 

Have citron, orange, and lemon-peel ready, and put 
some of each in the pies when made. 

Mince Pires without Meat. 

Of the best apples 6 pounds, pared, cored, and min- 

ced ; of fresh suet, and raisins stoned, each three pounds, 
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likewise minced: to these add of mace and cinnamon a 
quarter of an ounce each, and eight cloves, in finest 
powder, three pounds of the finest pe sugar, three 
quarters of an ounce of salt, the rinds of four and juice of 
two lemons, half a pint of port, the same of brandy. 
Mix well and put into a deep pan. 

Have ready washed and dried four pounds ofcurrants, 
and add as you make the pies, with candied fruit. 

Lemon Mince Pies. 

Squeeze a large lemon, boil the outside till tender 
enough to beat to a mash, add to it three large apples 
chopped, and four ounces of suet, half'a pound of cur- 
rants, four ounces of sugar; put the juice ofthe lemon, 
and candied fruit as for other pies. Make a short 
crust, and fill the pattypans as usual. 

Egg Mince Pies. 

Boil six eggs hard, shred them small; shred double 
the quantity of suet: then put currants washed and 
picked one pound, or more, if the eggs were large ; the 
peel of one lemon shred very fine, and the juice, six 
spoonfuls of sweet wine, mace, nutmeg, sugar, a very 
little salt : orange, lemon, and citron, candied. Make 
a light paste for them. 

Currant and Raspberry. 

Lor a tart, line the dish, put sugar and fruit, lay bars 

across, and bake. 


Light Paste for Tarts and Cheesecakes. 


Beat the white of an egg to a strong froth ; then mix it 
with as much wateras will make three quarters ofa pound 
of fine flour into a very stiff paste ; rollit very thin, then 
lay the third part of half'a pound of butter upon itin little 
bits ; dredge it with some flour left out at first, and roll 
it up tight, Roll it out again, and put the same propor- 
tion of butter; and so proceed till all be worked up. 

Icing for Tarts. 
Beat the yolk ofan egg and some melted butter well to- 
gether, wash the tarts with a feather and sift sugar over 
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as you put them in the oven. Or beat white of egg, 
wash the paste, and sift white sugar. 
| Pippin Tarts. 

Pare thin two Seville or China oranges, boil the 
peel tender, and shred it fine; pare and core twenty 
apples, put them in a stew-pan, and as little water as 
possible; when half done, add half a pound of sugar, 
the orange-peel and juice; boil till pretty thick. 
When cold, put in a shallow dish, or pattypans lined 
with paste, to turn out, and be eaten cold. 

Prune Tart. 

Give prunes a scald, take out the stones and break 
them; put the kernels into a little cranberry juice, 
with the prunes and sugar; simmer; and when cold, 
make a tart of the sweetmeat. 

Orange Tart. 


Squeeze, pulp, and boil two Seville oranges tender, 
weigh them, and double of sugar; beat both together 
to a paste, and then add the juice and pulp of the 
fruit, and the size of a walnut of fresh butter, and beat 
all together. Choose a very shallow dish, line it with 
a hght puff crust, and lay the paste of orange in it. 
You may ice it. 

Codlin Tart. 

Scald the fruit as will be directed under that article ; 
when ready take off the thin skin, and lay them whole in 
a dish, puta ditéle of the water that the apples were boiled 
in at bottom, strew them over with lump sugar or fine 
Lisbon ; when cold, put a paste round the edges and over. 

You may wet it with white of egg, and strew sugur 
over, which looks well: or cut the lid in quarters, 
without touching the paste on the edge of the dish ; 
and either put the broad end downwards, and make 
the point stand up, or remove the lid altogether. Pour 
a good custard over it when cold; sift sugar over. . 

Or line the bottom of a shallow dish with paste, lay 
the apples in it, sweeten, and lay little twists of paste 
over in bars. — 
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Rhubarb Tart. | 
Cut the stalks in lengths of four or five inches, and 
take off the thin skin. Ifyou have a hot hearth, lay 
them in a dish, and put over a thin syrup of sugar and 
water, cover with another dish, and let it simmer very 
slowly an hour—or do them in a block tin sauce-pan. 
When cold, make into a tart, as codlin. hen 
terider, the baking the crust will be sufficient. 
Raspberry Tart with Cream. 


Roll out some thin puff-paste, and lay it in a patty- 
pan of what size you choose ; put in raspberries ; strew 
over them fine sugar; cover with a thin lid, and then 
bake. Cut it open, and have ready the following mix- 
ture warm: half a pint of cream, the volks of two or 
three eggs well beaten, and a little sugar; and when 
this is added to the tart, return it to the oven for five 
or six minutes. 

Orange Tart. 

Line a tart-pan with thin puff-paste: put into it 
orange marmalade that is made with apple-jelly; lay 
bars of paste, or a croquant cover over, and bake ina 
moderate oven. 

Fried Patties. 

Mince a bit of cold veal, and six oysters, mix witha 
few crumbs of bread, salt, pepper, nutmeg, and a very 
small bit of lemon peel—add the liquor of the oysters; 
warm all in a tosser, but don’t boil; let it go cold ; have 
ready a good puff-paste, roll thin, and cut it in round 
or square bits; but some of the above between two of 
them, twist the edges to keep in the gravy, and fry 
them of a fine brown. 

This is a very good thing; and baked, is a fashion-“ 
able dish. 

Wash all patties over with egg before baking. 


Oyster Patties, : 


Put a fine pe into small pattypans, and cover 
with paste, with a bit of bread in each; and against they 
are baked have ready the following to fill with, taking 
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out the bread. Take off the beards of the oysters, cut 
the other parts in small bits, put them in a small tosser, 
with a grate of nutmeg, the least white pepper, and 
salt, a morsel of lemon-peel, cut so small that you can 
scarcely see it, a little cream, and a little ofthe oyster 
liquor, Simmer for afew minutes before you fill. 

Observe to put a bit of crust into all patties, to kee} 
them hollow while baking. 

Oyster Patties, or Small Pie. 

As you open the oysters separate them from the 
liquor, which strain ; parboil them, after taking off the 
beards. Parboil sweetbreads, and cutting them in slices, 
lay them and the oysters in layers, season very lightly 
with sult, Pepper, and mace, ‘Ihen put halfa tea-cup of 
liquor, and the same of gravy. Bake in a slow oven ; 
and before you serve, put a tea-cup of cream, a little 
more oyster-liquor, and a cup of white gravy, all warmed, 
but not boiled. If for patties, the oysters should be cut 
in small dice, gently stewed, and seasoned as above, and 
put into the paste when ready for table. 

Lobster Patives. 

Make with the same seusoning, a little cream, and 
the smallest bit of butter. 

Podovies, or Beef Patties. 

Shred underdone dressed beef with a little fat, season 
with pepper, salt, and a little shalot or onion. Make a 
plain paste, roll it thin, and cut it in shape like an apple 
puff, fill it with the mince, pinch the edges, and fry 
them ofa nice brown, The paste should be made with 
a small quantity of butter, egg, and milk. 

Veal Patties. . 

Mince some veal that is not quite done with a little 
parsley, lemon-peel, a scrape of nutmeg, and a bit of 
salt; add a little cream and gravy just to moisten the 
meat; and if you have ay hans, scrape a little, and 
add to it. Don't warm it till the patties are baked 

Turkey Patties, ; 


Mince some of the white part, and with grated lemon, 
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nutmeg, salt, a very little white pepper, cream, and a 
very little bit of butter warmed, fill the patties. 
Sweet Patties. 

Chop the meat of a boiled calf’s foot, of which you 
use the liquor for jelly, two apples, one ounce of orange 
and lemon-peel candied, and some fresh peel and juice ; 
mix with them half a nutmeg grated, the yolk of an 


egg, a spoonful of brandy, and four ounces of currants 
washed and dried. 


‘Bake in small patty-pans. 


Patirves resembling Mince Pies. 

Chop the kidney and fat of cold veal, apple, orange, 
and lemon-peel candied, and fresh currants, a little 
wine, two or three cloves, a little braady, and bit of 
sugar. Bake as before. 

Apple Puffs. 

Pare the fruit, and either stew them in a stone jar on 
a hot hearth, or bake them. When cold, mix the pulp 
of the apple with sugar and lemon-peel shred fine, 
taking as little of the apple-juice as you can. Bake 
them in thin paste, in a quick oven; a quarter of an 
hour will dothem, ifsmall. Orange or quince-marma- 
lade, is a great improvement. Cinnamon pounded, or 
orange flower water, in change. 

Lemon Puffs. 

.” Bait and sift a pound and a quarter of double-refined 
sugar; grate the rind of two large lemons, and mix it 
well with the sugar; then beat the whites of three 
new-laid eggs a great while,add them to the sugar and 
peel, and beat it for an hour; make it up in any shape 
you please, and bake it on paper put on tin-plates, in 
a moderate oven. Don’t remove the paper till cold. 
Oiling the paper will make it come off with ease. 

: Cheese Puffs. 

Strain cheese-curd from the whey, and beat halfa pint 
basin of it fine in a mortar, witha spoonful and a half of 
flour, three eggs, but only one white, a spoonful of 
orange-flower water, a quarter ofa nutmeg, and sugar to 
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make it pretty sweet. Lay a little of this paste, in 
small very round cakes, on a tin plate. If the oven is 
hot, a quarter of an hour will bake them. Serve witl» 
pudding-sauce. 


Excellent light Puffs. 


Mix two spoonfuls of flour, a little grated lemon-peel, 
some nutmeg,half'a spoonful of brandy, alittle loaf-sugar, 
and one egg; then fry it enough, but not brown ; beat 
it in a mortar with five eggs, whites and yolks; puta 
Fea! of lard in a frying-pan, and when quite hot, 

rop a desert-spoonful of batter at a time ; turn as they 
brown. Serve them immediately, with sweet sauce. 


Z'o prepare Venison for Pasty. 

Take the bones out, then season and beat the meat, lay 
it into a stone jar in large pieces, pour upon it some plain 
drawn-beef gravy, but not a strong one, lay the bones on 
the top, then set the jar in a water-bath, that is a sauce- 
pan of water over the fire, simmer three or four hours— 
then leave it in a cold place till next day. Remove the 
cake of fat, lay the meat in handsome pieces on the dish ; 
if not sufficiently seasoned, add more pepper, salt, or 
pimento, as necessary. Put some of the gravy, and keep 
the remainder for the time of serving. It the venison be, 
thus prepared, it will not require so much time to bake, 
or such a very thick crust as is usual, and by which the 
under part is seldom done through. 


Venison Pasty. 


A shoulder boned makes a good pasty, but it must 
be beaten and seasoned, and the want of fat supplied by 
that of a fine well-hung loin of mutton, steeped twenty- 
four hours in equal parts of rape, vinegar, and port. 

The shoulder being sinewy, it will be of advantage to 
rub it well with sugar for two or three days, and when 
to be used wipe it perfectly clean from it, and the wine, 

A mistake used to prevail, that venison could not be 
baked too much; but, as above directed, three or four 
hours in a slow oven will be sufficient to make it tender, 
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and the flavour will be preserved. Either in a shoulder 
or side, the meat must be cut in pieces, and laid with fat 
between, that it may be proportioned to each person, 
without breaking up the pasty to find it. Lay some pep- 
per and salt at the bottom of the dish, and some butter; 
then the meat nicely packed, that it may be sufficiently 
done, but not lie hollow to harden at the edges. 

The venison bones should be boiled with some fine old 
mutton—of this gravy put half a pint cold into the dish ; 
then lay butter on the venison, and cover as well as line 
the sides with a thick crust, but don’t put one under the 
meat. Keep the remainder of the gravy till the pasty 
comes from the oven, put it into the middle by a fun- 
nel, quite hot, and shake the dish to mix well. It should 
be seasoned with pepper and salt. 


To make a Pasty of Beef or Mutton, to eat as well as 
. Venison. 

Bone a small rump or a pieée of sirloin of beef, or a 
fat loin of mutton, after hanging several days. Beat it 
very well with a rolling-pin; then rub ten pounds of 
meat with four ounces of sugar, and pour over it a glass 
of port, and the same of vinegar. Let it he five days 
and nights; wash and wipe the meat very dry, and 
season it very high with pepper, Jamaica pepper, nut- 
meg, and salt. Layit in your dish, and to ten pounds 
put one pound or near of butter, spreading it over the 
meat. Puta crust round the edges, and cover with a 
thick one, or it will be overdone before the meat be 
soaked—it must be done in a slow oven. 

Set the bones in a pan in the oven, with no more water 
than will cover them, and one glass of port, a little 
pepper and salt, that you may have a little rich gravy 
to add to the paste when drawn. 

Note. Sugar gives a greater shortness, and better 
flavour to meats than salt, too great a quantity of which 
hardens—and it is quite as great a preservative. 


| Potatoe Pasty. : 
Boil, peel, and mash potatoes as fine as possible; mix 
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them with salt, pepper, and a good bit of butter. Make 
a paste; roll it out thin like a large puff, and put in 
the potatoe; fold over one half, pinching the edges. 
Bake in a moderate oven. 


Cheap and Excellent Custards. 


Boi] three pints of new milk, with a bit of lemon- 
peel, a bit of cinnamon, two or three bay-leaves, and 
sweeten it. Meanwhile rub down smooth a large spoon- 
ful of rice-flour into a cup of cold milk, and mix with 
it two yolks of eggs well beaten. Take a bason of the 
boiling milk, and mix with the cold, and then pour that 
to the boiling; stirring it one way till it begins to 
thicken, and is just going to boil up; then pour it into 
a pan, stir it some time, add a large spoonful of peach- 
water, two tea-spoonfuls of brandy, or a little ratafia. 
Marbles boiled in custard, or any thing likely to burn, 
will, by shaking them in the sauce-pan, prevent it from 
catching. 


Richer Custard, 


Boil a pint of milk with lemon-peel and cinnamon ; 
mix a pint of cream, and the yolks of five eggs well 
beaten ; when the milk tastes of the seasoning, sweeten 
it enough for the whole; pour it into the cream, stir- 
ring it well; then give the custard a simmer till of a 
proper thickness. Don't let it boil; stirthe whole time 
one way; season as above. If to be extremely rich, 
put no milk, but a quart of cream to the eggs. 


Baked Custard. 


Boil one pint of cream, half a pint of milk ; with mace, 
cinnamon, and lemon-peel, a little of each. When cold, 
mix the yolks of three eggs; sweeten and make your 
cups or paste nearly full. Bake them ten minutes. 


Lemon Custards. 


Beat the yolks of eight eggs till they are as white as 
milk; then put to them apint of boiling water, the rinds 
of two lemons grated, and the juice sweetened to your 
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taste, Stir it on the fire till thick enough; then add a 
large glass of rich wine, and half a glass of brandy ; give 
the whole one scald, and put it in cups, to be eaten cold. 


Almond Custard. 


Blanch and beat four ounces cf almonds fine with a 
spoonful of water; beat a pint of cream with two spoon- 
fuls of rose water, and put them to the yolks of four eggs, 
and as much sugar as will make it pretty sweet; then 
add the almonds; stir it all over a slow fire till it is of 
a proper thickness; but don’t boil, Pour it into cups. 


Cheesecakes. 


Strain the whey from the curd of two quarts of milk ; 
when rather dry, crumble it through a ccarse sieve, and 
mix with six ounces offresh butter, one ounce of pounded 
blanched almonds,a little orange-flower water,halfa glass 
of raisin wine, a grated biscuit, four ounces of currants, 
some nutmeg, and cinnamon, im fine powder, and beat 
all the above with three eggs, and halt a pint of cream, 
till quite light; then fill the pattypans three parts full. 

A platner sort. 

Turn three quarts of milk to curd, break it, and drain 
the whey: when dry, break it in a pan, with two ounces 
of butter, till periectly smooth ; put to it a pint anda 
half of thin cream, or good milk, and add sugar, cin- 
namon, nutmeg, and three ounces of currants. 


Cheesecakes, another way. 

Mix the curd of three quarts of milk, a pound of cur- 
rants, twelve ounces of fisbon sugar, a quarter of an 
ounce of cinnamon, ditto of nutmeg, the peel of one 
lemon chopped so fine that it becomes a paste, the yolks 
of eight aad whites of six eggs, a pint of scalded cream, 
and a glass of brandy., Put a light thin puff-paste in 
the pattypans, and three parts fill them. 


Lemon ( heesecakes. 
Mix four ounces of sifted lump-sugar, and four ounces 
of butier, and gently melt it; then add the yolks of two 
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and the white of one egg, the rind of three lemons 
shred fine, and the juice of one and a half, one Savoy 
biscuit, some blanched almonds pounded, three spoon- 
fuls of brandy ; mix well, and put in paste made as fol- 
lows: eight ounces of flour, six ounces of butter, two 
thirds of which mix with the flour first, then wet it 
with six spoonfuls of water, and roll the remainder in. 

Another way.—Boil two large lemons, or three 
small ones, and after squeezing, pound them well to- 
gether in a mortar, with four ounces of loaf-sugar, the 

olks of six eggs, and eight ounces of fresh butter. 
ill the pattypans half full. 

Orange cheesecakes are done the same way, only 
you must boil the peel in two or three waters to take 
out the bitterness, or make them of orange marmalade 
well beaten in a mortar. 

Orange Cheesecakes. 


When you have blanched half pound ofalmonds, beat 
them very fine, vith orange-flow er water,and halfa pound 
of fine sugar beaten and sifted, a pound of butter that has 
been melted carefully without oiling, and which must be 
nearly cold before you use it; then beat the yolks often, 
and whites of four eggs; pound two candied oranges, 
and a fresh one with the bitterness boiled out, in a mor- 
tar till as tender as marmalade, without any lumps; 
and beat the whole together and put into pattypans. 


Potatoe Cheesecakes. 


Boil six ounces of potatoes, and four ounces of 
lemon-peel ; beat the latter in a marble mortar with 
four ounces of sugar, then add the potatoes, beaten, 
and four ounces of butter melted in a little cream. 
When well mixed, let it stand to grow cold. Put crust 
m pattypans, and rather more than half fill them. 
Bake in a quick oven half an hour, sifting some double 
refined sugar on them when going to the oven.—This 
quantity will make a dozen. 


Almond Cheesecakes. 
Blanch and pound four ounces of almonds, and a few 
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To detach them from the baking sheet, apply the 
sharp edge of your knife, and take them off gently. 
Then make a small opening on the side, into which 
put, with a teaspoon, such sweetmeats as you think 
proper, and send them up dished en buisson. 

N.B. Be cautious to smell every egg, before you 
use it, for a bad one would spoil the whole. 


*.* This elegant receipt is extracted from ‘The 
French Cook,’ by Mr. Ude. 


PART VII. 
VEGETABLES. 


Observations on dressing Vegetables. 


Vucetasxes should be carefully cleaned from in- 
sects, and nicely washed. Boil them in plenty of water, 
and drain them the moment they are done enough. If 
overboiled, they lose their beauty and crispness. Bad 
cooks sometimes dress them with meat; which is wrong, 
except carrots with boiling beef. 


T'o boil Vegetables green. 


Be sure the water boils when you put themin. Make 
them boil very fast. Don’t cover, but watch them; and 
if the water has not slackened, you may be sure they 
are done when they begin to sink. ‘Then take them 
out immediately, or the colour will change. Hard 
water, especially if chalybeate, spoils the colour of such 
vegetables as should be green. 

o boil them green iu hard water, put a tea-spoon- 
ful of salt of wormwood into the water when it boils, 
before the vegetables are put in. 


Vegetable Marrow. _To boil or stew. 
This excellent vegetable may be boiled as asparagus. 
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When boiled, divide it lengthways into two, and serve 
it up on toast accompanied by melted butter; or when 
nearly boiled, divide it as above, and stew gently in 
gravy like cucumbers. Care should be taken to choose 
young ones not exceeding six inches in length. 


To keep green Peas. 


Shell, and put them into a kettle of water when it 
boils; give them two or three walms only, and pour 
them into a colander. When the water drains off, 
turn them out on a dresser covered with cloth, and 

our them on another cloth to dry perfectly. Then 
Pottle them in wide-mouthed bottles; leaving only 
room to pour clarified mutton-suet upon them an inch 
thick, and for the cork. Rosin it down; and keep it 
in the cellar or in the earth, as will be directed for 
td ie under the head of keeping for Winter.— 

Vhen they are to be used, boil them till tender, with 
a bit of butter, a spoonful of sugar, and a bit of mint. 

Another may, as practised in the emperor of Russia’ s 
kitchen. When they are to be used, let them lie an 
hour in water; then set them on with cold water and 
a bit of butter, and boil them till ready. Put a sprig 
of dried mint to boil with them. 


Boiled Peas 


Should not be overdone, nor in much water. Chop 
some scalded mint to garnish them, and stir a piece of 
butter in with them. 


To stew green Peas, 


Put a quart of peas, a lettuce and an onion both 
sliced, a bit of butter, pepper, salt, and no more water 
than hangs round the lettuce from washing. Stew: 
them two hours very gently. When to be served, beat 
up an egg, and stir it into them: or a bit of flour and 
butter. 

Some think a tea-spoonful of white powdered sugar 
is an improvement. Gravy may be added, but then 
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there will be less of the flavour of the peas. Chopa 
bit of mint, and stew in them. 


Zo stew old Peas, 


Stew them in water all night, if not fine boilers; 
otherwise only half an hour: put them into water 
enough just to cover them, with a good bit of butter, 
or a piece of beef or pork. Stew them very gently till 
the peas are soft, and the meat is tender; if it is not 
salt meat, add salt and a little pepper. Serve them 
round the meat. 

To dress Artichokes. 

Trim a few of the outside leaves off, and cut the 
stalk even. If young, half an hour will boil them. They 
are better for being gathered two or three days first. 
Serve them with melted butter, in as many small cups 
as there are artichokes, to help with eech. 


Artichoke Bottoms. 


If dried, they must be soaked, then stewed in weak 
gravy, and served with or without forcemeat in each. 
Or they may be boiled in milk, and served with cream- 
sauce; or added to ragouts, French pies, &c. 


Jerusalem Artichokes 
Must be taken up the moment they are done, or they 
will be too soft. 
They may be boiled plain, or served with white 
fricassee-sauce. 


To stew Cucumbers. 


Slice them thick; or halveand divide them into two 
lengths ; strew some salt and pepper, and sliced onions; 
add a little broth, or a bit of butter. Simmer very 
slowly; and before serving, if no butter was in before, 
put some, and a little flour; or if there was butter in, 
only a little four; unless it wants richness. 

Another ray.—Slice the onions, and cut the cucum- 
bers large; flour them, and fry them in some butter; 
then pour some good broth or gravy, ond stew them 
till done enough. Skim off the fat. 
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To stew Onsons. 

Peel six large onions, fry gently of a fine brown, but 
do not blacken them; then put them into a small 
stew-pan with a little weak gravy, pepper, and salt; 
cover and stew two hours gently. They should be 
lightly floured at first. 

Roast Ontons 
Should be done with all the skins on. They eat well 
alone, with only salt and cold butter; or with roast 
potatoes, or with beet roots. 
To stew Celery. 

Wash six heads and strip off their outer leaves, 
either halve or leave them whole, according to their 
size; cut into lengths of four inches. Put them into 
a stew-pan with a cup of broth, or weak white gravy ; 
stew till tender, then add two spoonfuls of cream, and 
a little flour and butter seasoned with pepper, salt, 
and nutmeg, and simmer all together. 

To boil Caultflowers. 

Choose those that are close and white, cut off the 

green leaves, and look carefully that there are no cater- 

illars about the stalk. Soak an hour in cold water, then 

oil them in milk and water, and take care to skim the 

sauce-pan, that not the least foulness may fall on the 

flower. It must be served very white, and rather crimp. 
Cauliflower in white Sauce. 

Half boil it, then cut it into handsome pieces, and 
lay them in a stew-pan with a little broth, a bit of 
mace, a little salt, and a dust of white pepper ; simmer 
half an hour, then put a little cream, butter, and flour: 
shake and simmer a few minutes, and serve. 

To dress Cauliflower and Parmesan. 

Boil a cauliflower, drain it on a sieve, and cut the 
stalk so that the flower will stand upright about two 
inches above the dish. Put it into a stew-pan with a 
little white sauce, let it stew till done enough, which 
will be but a few minutes; then dish it with. the 
sauce round, and put Parmesan grated over it, Brown 
it with a salamander. : Bee 
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To dress Brocoli. 


Cut the heads with short stalks, and pare the tough 
skin off them. Tie the small shoots into bunches, and 
boil them a shorter time than the heads. Some salt 
must be put into the water. Serve with or without 
toast. 

Spinach 

Requires great care in washing and picking it. When 
that is done, throw it into a sauce-pan that will just 
hold it, sprinkle it with a little salt, and cover close. 

he pan must be set on the fire, and well shaken, 
When done, beat the spinach well with a small bit of 
butter: it must come to table pretty dry, and looks 
well if pressed into a tin mould in the form of a large 
leaf, which is sold at the tin shops. A spoonful of 
cream is an improvement. 

To dress Beans, 

Boil tender, with a bunch of parsley, which must be 
chopped to serve with them. Bacon or pickled pork 
aust be served to eat with, but not boiled with them. 

Fricasseed Windsor Beans. 

When grown large, but not mealy, boil, blanch, and 
lay them in a white sauce ready hot; just heat them 
through in it, and serve. If any are not of a fine 
green, do not use them for this dish. 

French Beans. 

String, and cut them into four or eight; the last 
looks best.. Lay them in salt and water, and when 
the sauce-pan boils put them in with some salt. As 
soon as they are done serve them immediately, to pre- 
serve the green colour.—-Or when half-done drain the 
water off, and put them into two spoonfuls of broth 
strained ; and add a little cream, butter, and flour, to 
finish doing them. 

To stew red Cabbage. 

Slice a small, or half a large red cabbage, wash and 
put it into a sauce-pan with pepper, salt, no water but 
what hangs about it, and a piece of butter. Stew till 
quite tender; and when going to serve, add two or 
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three spoonfuls of vinegar, and give one boil over the 
fire. Serve it for cold meat, or with sausages on it. 

Another way.—Shred the cabbage, wash it, and put it 
over a slow fire, with slices of onlon, pepper and salt, 
and a little plain gravy. When quite tender, and afew 
minutes before serving, add a bit of butter rubbed with 
flour, and two or three spoonfuls of vinegar, and boil up. 

Another.—Cut the cabbage very thin, and put it into 
the stew-pan with a small slice of ham, and half an 
ounce of butter at the bottom, half a pint of broth, 
and a gill of vinegar. Let it stew covered three hours. 
When it is very tender add a little more broth, salt, 
pepper, and a table-spoonful of pounded sugar. Mix 
these well, and boil them all till the liquor is wasted; 
then put it into the dish, and lay fried sausages on it. 

Mushrooms. 

The cook should be perfectly acquainted with the 
different sorts of things called by this name by igno- 
rant people, as the death of many persons has been 
occasioned by carelessly using the poisonous kinds. 

The eatable mushrooms first appear very small, and 
of a round form, on a little stalk. They grow very 
fast, and the upper part and stalk are white. As the 
size increases the under part gradually opens, and 
shews a fringy fur of a very fine salmon-colour, which 
continues more or less till the mushroom has gained 
some size, and then turns toa dark brown. These 
marks should be attended to, and likewise whether the 
skin can be easily parted from the edges and middle. 
Those that have a white or yellow fur should be care- 
fully avoided, though many of them have the same 
smell (but not so strong) as the right sort. 

To stew Mushrooms. | 

The jarge buttons are best, and the small flaps 
while the fur is still red. Rub the large buttons with 
salt and a bit of flannel, cut out the tur, and take off 
the skin from the others. Sprinkle them with salt, 
aud put into a: stew-pan with some pepper-corns; 
simmer slowly till done, then put a small bit of butter 

Q 
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and flour, and two spoonfuls of cream; give them one 
boil, and serve with sippets of bread. 
To stew Sorrel for Fricandeau and roast Meat. 

Wash the sorrel, and put it into a silver vessel, cr 
stone jar, with no more water than hangs to the leaves. 
Simmer it as slow as you can, and when done enough 
put a bit of butter, and beat it well. 

French Salad. 

Chop three anchovies, a shalot, and some parsley, 
small; put them into a bowl with two table-spoonfuls 
of vinegar, one of oil, a little mustard, and salt. When 
well mixed, add by degrees some cold roast or boiled 
meat in very thin slices; put in a few ata time, not 
exceeding two or three inches long. Shake them in 
the seasoning, and then put more; cover the bowl 
close, and Jet the salad be prepared three hours before 
it is to be eaten. Garnish with parsley, and a few 
slices of the fat. 

Lobster Salad. 

Make a salad, and put some of the red part of the 
lobster to it, cut. This forms a pretty contrast to the 
white and green of the vegetables. Do not put much 
oil, as shell-fish absorb the sharpness of the vinegar. 
Serve in a dish, not a bowl. 

To boil Potatoes. 

Set them on a fire, without paring them, in cold 
water; letthem half boil, then throw some salt in, 
and a pint of cold water, and let them boil again till 
almost done. Pour off the water, and put a clean 
cloth over them, and then the sauce-pan cover, and set 
them by the fire to steam till ready. Many persons 
prefer steamers. Potatoes look best when the skin is 
peeled, not cut. i 

Do new potatoes the same, but be careful they are 
taken off in time, or they will be watery. Before dressing, 
rub off the skin with a cloth and salt, and then wash, 

To broil Potatoes. 

Parhoil, then slice and brotlthem. Or parboil, and 

then set them whole on the gridiron over a very slow 
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fire, and when thoroughly done send them up with 
their skins on. This last way is practised in many 
Irish families, 

To roast Potatoes. 

Half boil, take off the thin peel, and roast them of a 
beautiful brown. 

To fry Potatoes. 

Take the skin off raw potatoes, slice and fry them, 
either in butter or thin batter. 

To mash Potatoes. 

Boil the potatoes, peel them, and break them to 
paste; then to two pounds of them add a quarter of a 
pint of milk, a little salt, and two ounces of butter, 
and stir it all well over the fire. Either serve them in 
this manner, or p)ace them on the dish in a form, and 
then brown the top with a salamander, or in scallops. 


Carrots 
Require a good deal of boiling. When young, wipe off 
the skin after they are boiled; when old, boil them 
with the salt meat, and scrape them first. 
L'o stew Carrots. 

Half boil, then nicely scrape, and slice them into a 
stew-pan. Put to them half'a tea-cupful of any weak 
broth, some pepper and salt, and half a cupful of 
cream; simmer them till they are very tender, but not 
broken. Before serving rub a very little flour with a 
bit of butter, and warm up with them. If approved, 
chopped parsley may be added ten minutes before 
served. 

To mash Parsnips. 

Boil them tender, scrape, then mash them into a 
stew-pan with a little cream, a good piece of butter, 
and pepper and salt. . 

Fricassee of Parsnips. 

Boil in milk till they are soft, then cut them length- 
ways’ into bits two or three inches long, and simmer in 
a white sauce, made of two spoonfuls of broth, a bit of 
mace, halfa cupful of cream, a bit of butter, and some 
flour, pepper, and salt. 
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Zo dress Chardoons. 


Cut them into pieces of six inches long, and put on 
a@ string; boil tilt tender, and have ready a piece of 
butter in a pan; flour, fry them brown, and serve. 

Or tie them into bundles, and serve as asparagus 
boiled, on toast, and pour butter over. 

Or boil, and then heat them up in fricassee-sauce. 

Or boil in salt and water, dry, then dip them into 
butter, and fry them. Serve with melted butter. 

Or stew them: boil as directed in the last page ; 
toss them up with a brown or white gravy, add 
Cayenne, ketchup, and salt. Thicken with a bit of 
butter and flour. 

Beet Roots 
Make a very pleasant addition to winter-salad, of 
which they may agreeably form a full half, instead 
of being only used to ornament it. This root is cool- 
ing, and very wholesome. 

It is extremely good boiled, and sliced with a small 
quantity of onion ; or stewed with whole onions, large 
or small, as follows : 

Boil the beet tender with the skin on, slice it into a 
stew-pan with a little broth, and a spoonful of vinegar; 
simmer till the gravy is tinged with the colour, then 

ut it into a small dish, and make a round of the 

utton-onions, first boiled till tender; take off the 
skin just before serving, and mind they are quite hot 
and clear. 

Or roast three large onions, and peel off the outer 
skins till they look clear, and serve the beet root 
stewed round them. he 

If beet root is in the least broken before dressed it 
parts with its colour, and looks ill. 

Frying Herbs, as dressed in Staffordshire. — 

Clean and drain a good quantity of spinach-leaves, 
two large handfuls of parsley, and a handful of green 
onions. Chop the parsley and onions, and sprinkle 
them among the spinach. Set them all.on to stew with 
some salt, and abit of butter the size of a walnut, shake 
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the pan when it begins to grow warm, and let it be 
closely covered over a slow stove till done enough. 
It is served with slices of broiled calves’-liver, small 
rashers of bacon, and eggs fried; the latter on the 
herbs, the other in a separate dish. 

ea Cale 
Must be boiled very white, and served on toast like 
asparagus. 

Laver. 

This is a plant that grows on the rocks near the sea 
in the west of England, and is sent in pots prepared 
for eating. 

Set some of it on a dish over a lamp, with a bit of 
butter, and the squeeze of a Seville orange. Stir it till 
hot. Itis eaten with roast meat, and is a great sweet- 
ener of the blood. It is seldom liked at first, but 
people become enemies fond of it by habit. 

To preserve several Vegetables to eat in Winter. 

For French beans, pick them young, and throw into 
a little wooden keg a layer of them three inches deep; 
then sprinkle them with salt, put another layer of beans, 
and do the same as high as you think proper, alter- 
nately with salt, but not too much of this. Lay over 
them a plate, or cover of wood, that will go into the 
keg, and put a heavy stone on it. A pickle will rise 
from the beans and salt. If they are too salt, the 
soaking and boiling will not be sufficient to make them 
pleasant to the taste. When they are to be eaten, cut, 
soak, and boil them as if fresh. | 

Carrots, Parsnips, and Beet-roots, should be kept 
in layers of dry sand for winter-use; and neither they 
nor potatoes should be cleared from the earth. Pota- 
toes should be carefully kept from frost. . 

Store-onions keep best hung up in a dry cold room. 

Parsley should be cut close to the stalks; and dried 
in a warm room, or on tins in a very cool oven: it pre- 
serves its flavour and colour, and is very useful in 
winter. 


Artichoke-bottoms, slowly dried, should be k vt in 
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paper bags; and Z7ruffles, Morels, Lemon-peel, &c. 
in a dry place, ticketted. 

Small close Cabbages, laid on a stone floor before 
the frost sets in, will blanch and be very fine, after 
many weeks keeping. 

PICKLES. 
Rules to be observed with Pickles. 

Keep them closely covered; and have a wooden’ 
spoon, with holes, tied to each jar; all mettle being 
improper. They should be well kept from the air; 
the large jars be seldom opened; and small ones, for 
the different pickles in use, should be kept for common 
supply, into which what is not eaten mav be returned, 
and the top closely covered. 

Acids dissolve the lead that is in the tinning of 
sauce-pans. When necessary to boil vinegar, do it in 
a stone jar on the hot hearth. Pickles should never 
be put into glazed jars, as salt and vinegar penetrate 
the glaze, which is poisonous. 

Lemon Pickle. 


Wipe six lemons, cut each into eight pieces; put on 
them a pound of salt, six large cloves of garlick, two 
ounces of horse-radish sliced thin, likewise of cloves, 
mace, nutmeg, and Cayenne, a quarter of an ounce 
each, and two ounces of flour of mustard ; to these put 
two quarts of vinegar. Boil a quarter of an hour in 
a well-tinned sauce-pan ; or, which is better, do it in 
a strong jar, in a kettle of boiling water; or set the jar 
on the hot hearth till done. Set the jar by, and stir it 
daily for six weeks; keep the jar close covered. Put 
it Into small bottles. 

Indian Pickle. 

Lay a pound of white ginger in water one night; 
then scrape, slice, and lay it in salt in a pan till the 
other ingredients shall be ready. 

Peel, slice, and salt a pound of garlick three days, 
then put it inthe sun to dry. Saltand dry long pepper 
in the same way. | : - 
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Prepare various sorts of vegetables thus: 


Quarter small white cabbages, salt three days, 
Squeeze, and set them in the sun to dry. 


Cauliflowes cut in their branches ; take off the green 
from radishes ; cut celery in three-inch lengths; ditto 
young French beans whole, likewise the shoots of elder, 
which will look like bamboo. Apples and cucumbers, 
choose of the least seedy sort; cut them in slices, or 
quarters, if not too large. All must be salted, drained, 
and dried in the sun, except the latter; over which 
you must pour boiling vinegar, and in twelve hours 
drain them, but no salt must be used. 


Put the spice, garlick, a quarter of a pound of mustard- 
seed, and as much vinegar as you think enough for the 
quantity you are to pickle, into a large stone jar, and 
one ounce of turmeric, to be ready against the vege- 
tables shall be dried. When they are ready, observe 
the following directions: Put some of them into a two- 
quart stone jar, and pour over them one quart of boil- 
ing vinegar. Next day take out those vegetables ; 
and when drained, put them into a large stock Jar, and 
boiling the vinegar, pour it over some more of the ve- 
getables; let them lie a night, and do as above. Thus 
proceed till you have cleansed each set from the dust 
which must inevitably fall on them by being so long in 
doing; then, to every gallon of vinegar put two ounces 
of flour of mustard, mixing, by degrees, with a little of 
it boiling hot. The whole of the vinegar should have 
been previously scalded, but let to be cool before it 
was put to the spice. Stop the jar tight. 


This pickle will not be ready for a year ; but you may 
make a small jar for eating in a fortnight, only by giving 
the cauliflower one scald in water, after salting and dry- 
ing as above, but without the preparative vinegar ; then 
pour the vinegar, that has the spice and garlick, boil- 
ing hot over. Iiat any time it be found that the vege. 
tables have not swelled properly, boiling the pickle, 
and pouring it over them hot, will plump them. 
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Einglish Bamboo. 


Cut the large young shoots of elder, which put out 
in the middle of May, (the middle stalks are most 
tender ;) peel off the outward peel, or skin, and lay them 
in salt and water very strong, one night. Dry them 
piece by piece in a cloth. Have in readiness a pickle 
thus made and boiled: to a quart of'vinegar put an 
ounce of white pepper, an ounce of sliced ginger, a lit- 
tle mace and pimento, and pour boiling on the elder 
shoots, in a stone jar; stop close, and set by the fire 
two hours, turning the jar often, to keep it scalding 
hot. If not geeen when cold, strain off the liquor, and 
pour boiling hot again; keep it hot as before. Or, if 
you intend to make Indian pickle, the above shoots are 
a great improvement to it; in which case you need 
only pour boiling vinegar and mustard-seed on them; 
and keep them till your jar of pickles shall be ready to 
receive them. The cluster of elder-flowers before it 
opens, makes a delicious pickle to eat with boiled mut- 
ton. It is only done by pouring boiling vinegar over. 


Meton Mangoes. 

There is a particular sort for this purpose, which 
thegardeners know. Cuta squaresmall piece out of one 
side, and throughthat take out the seeds, and mix with 
them mustard-seeds and shred garlick ; stuff the melon 
as full as the space will allow, and replace the square 
piece. Bind it up with a small newpack-thread. Boil 
a good quantity of vinegar, to allow for wasting, with 
pepper, salt, ginger, and pour boiling hot over the 
mangoes four successive days; the last, put ftour of 
mustard, and scraped horse-radish, into the vinegarjust 
as it boils up. Stop close. Observe that there is plenty 
of vinegar. All pickles are spoiled if not well covered. 
Mangoes should be done soon after they are gathered. 
Large cucumbers, called : pee turley, prepared as 
mangoes, are excellent, and come sooner into eating. 

Mark, the greater number of times boiling vinegar 
is poured aver either sort, the sooner it will be ready. 
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Pickled Lemons. 


They should be small, and with thick rind; rub them 
with a piece of flannel; then sht them half down in 
four quarters, but not through to the pulp: fill the slits 
with salt hard pressed in, set them upright in a pan for 
four or five days, until the salt melts; turn them thrice 
a day in their own liquid, until tender; make enough 
pickle to cover them, of rape vinegar, the brine of the 
lemons, Jamaica pepper, and ginger; boil and skim it; 
when cold, put it to the lemons, with two ounces of 
mustard-seed, and two cloves of garlic to six lemons. 
When the lemons are used the pickle will be useful in 
fish or other sauces. 

Olives 


Are of three kinds, Italian, Spanish, and French, of 
different sizes and flavour; each sort should be firm, 
though some are most fleshy. 

Preserve them from the air. 


Pickled Onions. 


In the month of September, choose the small white 
round onions, takeoff the brown skin, have ready a very 
nice tin stew-pan of boiling water, throw in as many 
onions as will cover the top; as soon as they Jook clear 
on the outside, take them up as quick as possible with a 
slice, and lay them on a clean cloth; cover them close 
with another, and scald some more, and so on. Let 
them lie to be cold, then put them in a jar, or glass 
or wide-mouth bottles, and nour over them the best 
white wine vinegar, just hot but not boiling. When cold 
cover them. Should the outer skin shrivel, peel it off. 
They must look quite clear. 


To pickle Cucumbers and Onions sliced, 

Cut them in slices, and sprinkle salt over them: next 
day drain them for five or six hours; then put them into 
a stone jar, pour boiling vinegar over them, and kee 
them im a warm place. The slices should be thick. 
Repeat the boiling vinegar, and stop them up again in- 
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stantly ; and so on till green ; the last time put pepper 
and ginger. Keep in small stone jars. 
Lo pickle young Cucumbers. 

Choose nice young gerkins, spread them on dishes, salt 
them, and let them hea week-~—drain them, and, putting 
them ina jar, pour boiling vinegar over them. Set them 
near the fire, covered with plenty of vine-leaves ; if they 
do not become a tolerable good green, pour the vinegar 
into another jar, set it over the hot hearth, and when it 
boils, pour it over them again, covering with fresh 
leaves; and thus do till they are of as good a colour as 
you wish:— but as it is now known that the very fine 
green pickles are made so by using brass or bell-metal 
vessels, which, when vinegar is put into them, become 
highly poisonous, few people like to eat them. 

To pickle Walnuts. 

When they will bear a pin to go into then, puta brine 
of salt and water boiled, and strong enough to bear an 
egg on them, being quite cold first. It must be well 
skimmed while boiling. Let them soak six days; then 
change the brine, let them stand six more; then drain 
them, and pour over them in the jar a pickle of the best 
white wine vinegar, with a good quantity of pepper, 
pimento, ginger, mace, cloves, mustard-seed, and 
horse-radish; all boiled together, but cold. To eve 
hundred of walnuts put six spoonfuls of miustard seed. 
and two or three heads of garlick or shalot, but the 
latter is least’ strong. 

Thus done, they will be good for several years, if 
close covered. The air will soften them. ‘They will 
not be fit to eat under six months. 

The pickle will serve as good ketchup, when the 
walnuts are used. 

Another way.—Put them into a jar, cover them with 
the best vinegar cold, let them stand four months; then 
pour off the pickle and boil as much fresh vinegar as 
will cover the walnuts, adding to every three quarts of 
vinegar one quarter pound of best Durham mustard, a 
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stick of horse-radish sliced, one half-ounce of black 
pepper, one half-ounce of cloves, one ounce of ginger, 
one half-ounce of allspice, and a good handful of salt— 
pour the whole, boilmg hot, upon the walnuts, and 
cover them close; they will be fit for use in three or 
four months. You may add two ounces of garlick, or 
shalot, but not boiled in the vinegar. 

Of the pickle in which the walnuts stood for the 
first four months, you may make excellent ketchup. 


An excellent way to Pickle Mushrooms, to preserve the 

jJlavour. 

Buttons must be rubbed with a bit of flannel and salt; 
and from the larger, take out the red inside, for when 
they are black they will not do, being tooold. Throw 
a little salt over, and put them into a stew-pan with 
some mace and pepper; as the liquor comes out shake 
them well, and keep them over a gentle fire till all of 
it be dried into them again; then put as much vinegar 
into the pan as will cover them, give it one warm, and 
turn all into a glass or stone jar. They will keep two 
years, and are delicious. : 


Lo pickle Red Cabbage. 


Slice it into a colander, and sprinkle each layer with 
salt; let it drain two days, then put it into a jar, and 
pour boiling vinegar enough to cover, and put a few 
slices of red beet-root. Observe to choose the purple 
red cabbage. Those who like the flavour of spice will 
boil it with the vinegar. Cauliflower cut in branches, and 
thrown in after being salted, will luok of a beautiful red. 


Mushroom Ketchup. 

Take the largest broad mushrooms, break them into 
an earthen pan, strew salt over, and stir them now and 
then for three days. Then let them stand for twelve, till 
there is a thick scum over; strain, and boil the liquor 
with Jamaica and black peppers, mace, ginger, a clove 
or two, and some mustard seed. Whercold, bottle it, 
and tie a bladder over the cork ; in three months boil 
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it again with some fresh spice, and it will then keep a 
twelvemonth. 
Mushroom Ketchup, another way. 

Take a stew-pan full of the large-flap mushrooms, that 
are not worm-eaten, and the skins and fringe of those you 
have pickled, throw a handful of salt among them, and 
set them by a slow fire; they will produceagreat deal of 
liquor, which you must strain; and put to it 4 ounces 
of shalots, two cloves of garlic, a good deal of pepper, 
ginger, mace, cloves, and a few bay-leaves—boil and 
skim very well. Whencold, cork close. In twomonths 
boil it up again with a little fresh spice and a stick of 
horse-radish, and it will then keep the year; whichmush- 
room ketchup rarely does, if not boiled a second time. 


Wainut Ketchup of the finest sort. 


Boil or simmer a gallon of the expressed juice of 
walnuts when they are tender, and skim it well; then 
put in two pounds of anchovies, bones and liquor, ditto 
of shalots, one ounce of cloves, ditto of mace, ditto of 
pepper, and one clove of garlic. Let all simmer till 
the shalots sink; then put the liquor into a pan till 
cold; bottle and divide the spice to each. Cork 
closely, and tie a bladder over. It will keep twenty 
years, and is not good the first. Be very careful to 
express the juice at home; for it is rarely unadul- 
terated, if bought. Some people make liquor of the 
outside shell when the nut is ripe; but neither the 
flavour nor the colour is then so fine. 


Cockle Ketchup. 


Open the cockles, scald them in their own liquor ; 
add a little water when the liquor settles, if you have 
not enough ; strain through a cloth, then season with 
every savoury spice; and if for brown sauce, add pert, 
anchovies, and garlic—if for white, omit these, and 
put a glass of sherry, lemon-juice and peel, mace, 
nutmeg, and white pepper. If for brown, burn ‘a bit 
of sugar for colouring. It is better to have cockies 
enough than to add water; and they are cheap. 
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To keep Capers.—Add fresh vinegar that has been 
scalded, and become cold—and tie them close, to keep 
out the air, which makes them soft. 


= PART VIIU. 
SWEET DISHES, PRESERVES, SWEET MEATS, &c. 
SWEET DISHES. 
Buttered Rice. 

WASH and pick some rice, drain, and put it with 
some new milk, enough just to swell it, over the fire ; 
when tender, pour off the milk, and add a bit of butter, 
a little sugar, and pounded cinnamon. Shake it, that 
it do not burn, and serve. 

Souffle of Rice and Apple. 

Blanch Carolina rice, strain it, and set it to boil in 
milk, with lemon-peel and a bit of cinnamon. Let it 
boil till the rice is dry ; then cool it, and raise a rim 
three inches high round the dish ; having egged the dish, 
where it is put, to make it stick. Then egg the rice 
all over. Fill the dish half way up with a marmalade of 
apples: have ready the whites of four eggs beaten to 
a fine froth, and put them over the marmalade; then 
sift fine sugar over it, and set it in the oven, which 
should be warm enough to give it a beautiful colour. 

Snow Balls. 

Sweil rice in milk, and strain it off, and having pared 
and cored apples, put the rice round them, tying each 
up in a cloth. Put a bit of lemon-peel, a clove, or 
cinnamon in each, and boil them well. 

Lent Potatoes. 

Beat three or four ounces of almonds, and three or 
four bitter, when blanched, putting a little orange-flower 
water to prevent oiling ; add eight ounces of butter, four 
eggs well beaten and strained, halfa glass of raisin wine, 
and sugarto your taste. Beat ail well till quite smooth, 
and grate in three Savoy biscuits. Make balls of the 
above with a little flour, the size ofa chesnut; throw 
them into a stew-pan of boiling lard, and boil them of 
a beautiful yellow brown. Drain them on a sieve. 

Serve sweet sauce in a boat, to eat with them. 
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Beat seven eggs, yolks and whites separately ; adda 
pint of cream, near the same of spinach-juice, and a little 
tansey-juice gained by pounding in a stone mortar, a 
quarter of a pound of Naples biscuit, sugar to taste, a 
glass of white wine, and some nutmeg. Set all in a 
gauce-pan, just to thicken, over the fire; then put it 
into a dish, lined with paste, to turn out, and bake it. 

Puits d@’ Amour. 


Cut a fine rich puff-paste rolled thin, with tin shapes 
made on purpose, one size less than another, ina pyra- 
midical form, and lay themso; then bake ina moderate 
oven, that the paste may be done sufficiently, but very 
pale. Lay different coloured sweetmeats on tLe edges. 

A very nice Dish of Macaroni dressed sweet. 

Boil two ounces in a pint of milk, with a bit of lemon- 
peel, and a good bit of cinnamon, till the pipes are 
swelled to their utmost size without breaking. Lay 
them on a custard-dish, and pour a custard over thein 
hot. Serve cold. 

Floating Island. 
' Mix three half pints of thin cream with a quarter of 
a pint of raisin wine, alittle lemon-juice, orange-flower 
water, and sugar: put it into a dish for the middle of 
the table, and put on the cream a froth, as will be di- 
rected in page 195, which may be made of raspberry 
or currant jelly. 

Another way.—Scald acodlin before it be ripe, or any 
sharp apple; pulp it through a sieve. Beat the whites of 
two eggs with sugar, and a spoonful of orange-flower 
water ; mix in by degrees the pulp, and beat all together 
until you have a lage quantity of froth; serve it on a 
raspberry cream; or you may colour the froth with 
beet-root, ‘raspberry, currant-jelly, and set it on a 
white cream, having given it the flavour of'a lemon, sugar 
and wine, as above; or, put the froth on a custard. 

Flummery. 


Put three large handfuls of very small white oatmeal 
to steep a day and night in cold water; then pour it off 
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clear, and add as much more water, and let it stand the 
same time. Strain it through a fine hair sieve, and boil 
till it be as thick as hasty pudding; stirring it well all 
the time. When first strained, put to it one large spoon- 
ful of white sugar, and two of orange-flower water. Pour 
it into shallow dishes; and serve to eat with wine, cyder, 
milk, or cream and sugar. It is very good. 


Dutch Flummery. 


Boil two ounces of isinglass in three half pints of water 
very gently half an hour; add a pint of white wine, the 
juice of three, and the thin rind of one lemon, and rub a 
few lumps of sugar on another lemon to obtain the es- 
sence, and with them add as much more sugar as shall 
make it sweet enough ; and having beaten the yolks of 
seven eggs, give them and the above, when mixed, one 
scald; stir all the time, and pour it into a bason; stir 
it till half cold; then let it settle, and put it intoa 
melon shape. 

Rice Flummery. 

Boil with a pint of new milk, a bit of lemon-peel, and 
cinnamon ; mix witha little cold milk as much rice-flour 
as will make the whole of a good consistence, sweeten, 
and add a spoonful of peach-water, or a bitter almond 
beaten ; boil it, observing it don’t burn; pour it into a 
shape or pint-basin, taking out the spice. When cold, 
turn the flummery into a dish, and serve with cream, 
milk, or custard round; or put a tea-cupful of cream 
into half a pint of new milk, a glass of white wine, 
half a lemon squeezed, and sugar. 


Somersetshire Firmity. 

To a quarter of ‘ready boiled wheat, put by degrees two 
quarts of new milk, breaking the jelly, and then four 
ounces of currants picked clean, and washed; stir them 
and boil till they are done. Beat the yolks of three eggs, 
and alittle nutmeg, with two or three spoonfuls of milk; 
add this to the wheat; stir them together while over the 
fire; then sweeten, and serve coldina deep.dish. Some 
persons like it best warm, : 7 
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Curds and Cream. 

Put three or four pints of milk into a pan a little warm, 
and then add rennet orgallino. When the curd is come, 
lade it with a saucer into an earthen shape perforated, of 
any form you please. Fill it up as the whey drains off, 
without breaking or pressing the curd. If turned only 
two hours before wanted, it is very light; but those who 
like it harder, may have it so, by making it earlier, and 
squeezing it. Cream, milk, or a whip of cream, sugar, 
wine, and lemon, to be put in the dish, or into a glass 
bow], to serve with the curd. 

Another Way.—Yo four quarts ofnew milk warmed, 
put from a pint to a quart of buttermilk strained, ac- 
cording to its sourness; keep the pan covered until the 
curd be of firmness to cut 3 or4 times across witha sau- 
cer, as the whey leaves it; put it into a shape, and fill 
up until it be solid enough to take the form. Serve with 
cream plain, ormixed with hk wine, and lemon. 

A Curd Star. 

Set a quart of new milk upon the fire with two or 
three Hades of mace; and, when ready to boil, put to it 
the yolks and whites of nine eggs well beaten, and as 
much salt as will lie upon a small knife's pomt. Let it 
boil till the whey is clear; then drain it in a thin cloth, 
or hair sieve ; season it with sugar, ora little cinnamon, 
rose-water, orange-flower water, or white wine, to your 
taste; and put it intoa star form, or anyother. Let it 
stand some hours before you turn it into a dish; then 
put round it thick cream or custard. 

Blanc-mange, or Blamange. 

Boil two ounces of isinglass in three half pints of water 
half an hour; strain it to a pint and a half of cream ; 
sweeten it, and add some peach-water, or a few bitter 
almonds; let it boil once up, and put it into what forms 
you please. If not to be very stiff, a little less isinglass 
willdo. Observe to let the blamange settle before you 
turn it into the forms, or the blacks will remain at the 
bottom of them, and be on the top of the blamange 
when taken out of the moulds. 
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J aunemange. 

Pour a pint of boiling water over 2 oz. of isinglass, 
and when it is dissolved add three quarters of a pint of 
white wine, the juice of two oranges, and one lemon, 
the peel of a lemon shred fine, sweeten this to your 
taste, and add the yolks of eight eggs, let it simmer 
gently, strain and pour it into moulds. Turn out next 


day. 
An excellent Trifle. 

Lay macaroons and ratafia-drops over the bottom of 
your dish, and pour io as much raisin wine as they will 
suck up; which, when they have done, pour on them 
cold rich custard made with more eggs than directed in 
the foregoing pages,and some rich flour. Itmust stand 
two or three inches thick; on that put a layer of rasp- 
berry jam, and cover the whole with a very high whip 
made the day before, of rich cream, the whites of two 
well beaten eggs, sugar, lemon-peel, and raisin wine, 
well beat witha hick. kept only to whip syllabubs and 
creams. If made the day before used, it has quite a 
different taste, and is solid and far better. 

Gooseberry or Apple Trifle. 

Scald such a quantity of either of these fruits, as, 
when pulped through a sieve, will make a thick layer 
at the bottom of your dish; if of apples, mix the rind of 
half'a lemon grated fine; and to both as much sugaras 
will be pleasant. 

Mix half'a pint of milk, halfa pint of cream, and the 
yolk of one egg; give it a scald over the fire, and stir 
it all the time; don’t let it boil; add alittle sugar only, 
and let it grow cold. Lay it over the apples with a 
spoon ; and then put en it a whip made the day before, 
as for other Trifle, - 

Chantilly Cake, or Cake Trefie. 

Bake a rice cake in a mould. When cold, cut it 
round about two inches from the edgeswith a sharp 
knife, taking care not to perforate the bottem. Put in 
a thick custard, and some tea-spoonfule of raspberry 
jam, and then put on a whip. iat 
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Gooseberry Foal, | 
Put the fruit into a stone jar, and some good Lisho 
sugar ; set the jar on a stove, or in asauce-pan of water 
over the fire; if the former, a large spoonful of water 
should be added to the fruit. When it isdune enough 
to pulp, press it through a colander; have ready a suffi- 
cient quantity of new milk, and a tea-cup of raw cream, 
boiled together; or an egg instead of the latter, and 
left to be cold; then sweeten it pretty well with fine 
Lisbon sugar, and mix the pulp by degrees with it. 


Apple Fool. 

Stew apples as directed for gooseberries, and then 
peel and pulp them. Prepare the milk, &c. and mix 
as before. 

Orange Fool. 

Mix the juice of three Seville oranges, three eggs well 
beaten, a pint of cream, a little nutmeg and cinnamon, 
and sweeten to your taste. Set the whole over a slow 
fire, and stir it till 1t becomes as thick as good melted 
butter, but it must not be boiled; then pour it into a 
dish for eating cold. 

A Cream. 

Boil halfa pint of cream, and halfa pint of milk, with 
two bay-leaves, a bit of lemon-peel, a few almonds 
beaten to paste, with a drop of water, a little sugar, 
orange-flower water, and a tea-spoonful of flour, hav- 
ing been rubbed down with a little cold milk, and 
mixed with the above. When cold, put alittle lemon- 
juice to the cream, and serve it in cups or lemonade- 
glasses. 

An excellent Cream. 

Whip up three quarters of a pint of very rich cream 
to a strong froth, with some finely scraped lemon-peei, 
a squeeze of the juice, half a glass of sweet wine, and 
sugar, to make. it pleasant, but not too sweet; layiton 
@ sieve or in a form, and next day put it on a dish, and © 
ornament with very light puff-paste biscuits, made in 
tin shapes the length of a finger, and about two thick, 
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over which sugar may be strewed, or a light glaze 
with isinglass. Or you may use macaroons, to line 
the edge of the dish. 

Burnt Cream. 

Boil a pint of cream with a stick of cinnamon, and 
some lemon-peel; take it off the fire, and pour it very 
slowly into the yolks of four eggs, stirring till half cold; 
sweeten, and take out the spice, &c.; pour it into the 
dish ; when cold, strew white pounded sugar over, and 
brown it with a salamander. 

Another way,—Make a rich custard without en 
boiling lemon-peel in it. When cold, sift a good deal 
of sugar over the whole, and brown the top with a 
salamander. 

Sack Cream. 

Boil a pint of raw cream, the yolk of an egg well 
beaten, two or three spoonfuls of white wine, sugar, and 
lemon-peel ; stir it over a gentle fire, till it be as thick 
as rich cream, and afterwards till cold; then serve it 
in glasses, with long pieces of dry toast. 

Brandy Cream. 

Boil two dozen of almonds blanched, and pounded 
bitter almonds, in a little milk. When cold, add to it 
the yolks of five eggs beaten well in a little cream, 
sweeten, and put to it two glasses of the best brandy ; 
and when well mixed, pour to it a quart of thin cream: 
set it over the fire, but don’t let it boil; stir one way 
till it thickens, then pour into cups, or low glasses. 
When cold it will be ready. A ratafia-drop may be 
put in each, if you choose it. If you wish it to keep, 
scald the cream previously. 

Ratafia Cream. 

Boil three or four laurel, peach, or nectarine leaves, 
in a full pint of cream; strain it; and when cold, add 
the yolks of three eggs beaten and strained, sugar, and 
a large spoonful of ean stirred quick into it. Seald 
till thick, stirring it all the time. ee 
Another way .—Mix halfa quarter of a pint Pratafia 
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the same quantity of mountain wine, the juice of two 
or three lemons, a pint of rich cream, and as much 
sugar as will make it pleasantly-flavoured. Beat it 
with a whisk, and put it into glasses, This cream 
will keep eight or ten days. 


Lemon Cream. 


Take a pint of thick cream, and put to it the yolks of 
two eggs well beaten, four ounces of fine sugar, and the 
thin rind of a lemon; boil it up; then stir it till almost 
cold; put the juice of a lemon in a dish or bowl, and 
pour the cream upon it, stirring it till quite cold. 


Fellow Lemon-cream, without Cream. 


Pare four lemons very thin into twelve large spoonfuls 
of water, and squeeze the juice on seven ouncesof finely 
pounded sugar; beat the yolks of nine eggs well; add 
the peels and juice beaten together for some time; then 
strainit through a flannel into a silver or very nice block- 
tin sauce-pan ; set it over a gentle fire, and stir it one 
way till pretty thick, and scalding hot; but not boiling, 
or it will curdle. Pour it into jelly-glasses. A few 
lumps of sugar should be rubbed hard on the lemons 
before they are pared, or after, as the peel will be so 
thin as not to take all the essence, and the sugar will 
attract it, and give a better colour and flavour. 


White Lemon-cream 


Is made the same 4s the above; only put the whites of 
the eggs in lieu of the yolks, whisking it extremely well 
to froth, 

Imperial Cream. 


Boil a quart of cream with the thin rind ofa lemon, 
then stir it till nearly cold; have ready in a dish or 
bowl that you are to serve in, the juice of three lemons 
strained withas much sugar as will sweeten the cream; 
which pour into the dish from a large tea-pot, holding it 
high, and moving it about to mix with the juice. It 
should be made at least six hours before it be served, 
and will be still better if a day. * 
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Almond Cream. 


Beat four ounces of sweet almonds, and a few bitter, 
in a mortar, with a tea-spoonful of water to prevent 
oiling, both having been blanched. Put the paste to a 
quart of cream, and add the juice of three lemons 
sweetened ; beat it up with a whisk to a froth, which 
take off on the shallow part ofa sieve; fill glasses with 
some of the liquor and the froth. 

Snow Cream. 

Put to a quart of cream the whites of three eggs well 
beaten, four spoonfuls of sweet wine, sugar to your 
taste, and a bit of lemon-peel; whip it to a froth, 
remove the peel, and serve in a dish. 

Coffee Cream, much admired. 

Boil a calf’s foot in water till it wastes to a pint of 
jelly, clear of sediment and fat. Make a tea-cup of 
very strong coffee ; clear it with a bit of isinglass to be 
perfectly bright; pour to it the jelly, and add a pint of 
very good cream, and as much fine Lishon sugar as is 
pleasant; give one boil up, and pour into the dish. 

It should jelly, but not be stiff. Observe that your 
coffee be fresh. 

Chocolate Cream. 


Scrape into one quart of thick cream, one ounce of 
the best chocolate, and a quarter of a pound of sugar ; 
boil and mill it; when quite smooth, take it off, and 
leave it to be cold; then add the whites of nine eggs. 
Whisk ; and take up the froth on sieves, as others are 
done; and serve the froth in glasses, to rise above some 
of the cream. 

Codlin Cream, 

Pare and core twenty good codlins ; beat them in a 
mortar, with a pint of cream: strain it into a dish; and 
put sugar, bread-crumbs, and a glass of wine, to. it. 

tir it well. | ) 
Excellent Orange Cream, . 

Boil the rind ofa Seville orange very tender; beat it 

fine in amortar ; put toit a spoonful of the best brandy, 
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the juice of a Seville orange, four ounces of loaf sugar, 
and the yolks of four eggs; beat all together for ten mi- 
nutes; then, by gentle degrees, pour in a pint of boiling 
cream ; beat till cold; put into custard-cups set into 
a deep dish of boiling water, and let them stand till 
cold again. Put at the top small strips of orange-paring 
eut thin, or preserved chips. 
Raspberry Cream. 

Mash the fruit gently, and let them drain; then 
sprinkle a little sugar over, and that will produce more 
juice; then put the juice to some cream, and sweeten 
it; after which, if you choose to lower it with some milk, 
it will not curdle ; which it would, if put to the milk be- 
fore the cream; but it is best made of raspberry-jelly, 
instead of jam, when the fresh fruit cannot be obtained. 

Another way.—Boil one ounce of isinglass-shavings 
in three pints of cream and new milk mixed, for fifteen 
minutes, or until the former be melted : strain it through 
a hair-sieve into a basin; when cool put about halfa 
pint of raspberry-juice, or syrup, to the milk and 
cream; stir it till well incorporated ; sweeten, and add 
a glass of brandy; whisk 1t about till three parts cold ; 
then put it into a mould till quite cold. In summer 
use the fresh juice ; in winter, syrup of raspberries. 

Spinach Cream. 

Beat the yolks of eight eggs with a wooden spoon or 
a whisk ; sweeten them a good deal; and put to them 
a stick of cinnamon, apint of rich cream, three quarters 
of a pint of new milk ; stir it well ; then add a quarter 
of a pint of spinach-juice ; set itover a gentle stove, and 
stir it one way constantly till it is as thick as a hasty 
pudding. Putintoa custard dish some Naples biscuits, 
or preserved orange, in long slices, and pour the 
mixture over them. It is to be eaten cold; and isa 
dish either for supper, or for a second course. | 

Pistachio Cream. 

Blanch four ounces of pistachio nuts; beat them fine 
with a little rose-water, and add the paste to a pint of 
cream; sweeten ; let it just boil, and put it into glasses. 
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Clouted Cream. 


String four blades of mace on athread; put them toa 
gill of new milk, and six spoonfuls of rose-water ; simmer 
a few minutes; then by degrees stir this liquor strained 
into the yolks of two new eggs well beaten. Stir the 
whole into a quart of very good cream, and set it over the 
fire; stir it till hot, but not boiling hot; pour it into a 
deep dish, and let it stand twenty-four hours. Serve 
it in a cream dish, to eat with fruits. Many people 
prefer it without any flavour but that of the cream; in 
which case use a quart of new milk and the cream, or 
do it as the Devonshire scalded cream. 

When done enough, a round mark will appear on the 
surface of the cream, the size of the bottom of the pan it 
is done in, which in the country they call the ring; and 
when that is seen, remove the pan from the fire. 

A froth to set on Cream, Custard, or Trifie, which looks and 
eats well, 

Sweeten half a pound of the pulp of damsons, or any 
other sort of scalded fruit, put to it the whites of four 
eggs beaten, and beat the pulp with them until it will 
stand as high as you choose; and being put on the 
cream, &c. with a spoon, it will take any form; it 
should be rough, to imitate a rock. 

A Carmel Cover for Sweetmeats. 

Dissolve eight ounces of double-refined sugar inthree 
or four spoonfuls of water, and three or four drops of 
lemon-juice ; then put it into a copper untinned skillet ; 
when it boils to be thick, dip the handle of a spoon in it, 
and put that into a pint-basin of water, squeeze the sugar 
from the spoon into it, and so on till you have all the 
sugar. ‘Take a bit out of the water, and if it snaps, and 
is brittle when cold, it is done enough; but only let it 
be three parts cold, when pour the water from the sugar, 
and having a copper form oiled well, run the sugar on 
it, in the manner of a maze, and when cold yon may 
put it on the dish it is to cover; but if on trial the 
sugar is not brittle, pour off the water, and return it 
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into the skillet, and boil it again. It should look thick 
hike treacle, but of a bright light gold-colour. It is a 
most elegant cover. 

Calf’s Feet Jelly. 

Boil two feet in two quarts and a pint of water till the 
feet are broken, and the water half wasted ; strain it, and, 
when cold, take off the fat, and remove the je//y from 
the sediment; then put it into a sauce-pan, with sugar, 
raisin wine, lemon-juice to your taste, and some lemon- 
peel. When the flavour is rich, put to it the whites of 
five eggs well beaten, and their shells broken. Set the 
sauce-pan on the fire, but don’t stir the jelly after it be- 
gins to warm. Let it boil twenty minutes after it rises 
toa head ; then pour it through a flannel jelly-bag, first 
dipping the bag in hot water to prevent waste, and 
squeezing it quite dry. Run the jelly through and 
through till clear; then put it into glasses or forms. 

The following mode will greatly facilitate the clear- 
ing of jelly: When the mixture has boiled twenty 
minutes, throw in a tea-cupful of cold water; let it boik 
five minutes longer; then take the sauce-pan off the 
fire covered close, and keep it half an hour; after which, 
it will be so clear as to need only once running through 
the bag, and much waste will be saved. 

Observe, feet for all jellies are boiled so long by the 
people who sell them, that they are less nutritious; 
they should be only scalded to take off the hair. The 
liquor will require greater care in removing the fat; 
but the jelly will be far stronger, and of course allow 
more water. Note: jelly is equally good made of cow- 
heels nicely cleaned ; and as they bear a less price than 
those of calves, and make a stronger jelly, this obser- 
vation may be useful. | 

Another sort.—Boil four quarts of water with three 
ealf’s feet, or two cow-heels, that have been only scald- 
ed, til] half wasted; take the jelly from the fat and 
sediment; mix with it the juice of a Seville orange, und 
twelve lemons, the peels of three ditto, the whites and 
shells of twelve eggs, brown sugar to taate, near a ping 
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of raisin wine, one ounce of coriander seeds, a quarter 
of an ounce of allspice, a bit of cinnamon, and six cloves, 
all bruised, after having previously mixed them cold. 
The jelly should boil fitteen minutes without stirring; 
then clear it through a flannel bag. While running 
take a little jelly, and mix with a tea-cupful of water, 
in which a bit of beet-root has been boiled, and rvn it 
through the bag when all the rest is run out; and this 
is to garnish the other jelly, being cooled on a plate; 
but this is matter of choice. This jelly has a very fine 
high colour and flavour. 


Orange Jelly. 

Grate the rind of two Seville and two China oranges, 
and two lemons; squeeze the juice of three of each, 
and strain, and add the juice of a quarter of a pound of 
lump sugar, and a quarter of a pint of water, and boil 
till it almost candies. IIave ready a quart of isinglass- 
jelly made with two ounces; put to it the svrup, and 
boil it once up ; strain off the jelly, and let it stand to 
settle as above, before it is put into the mould. 

Hartshorn J eily. 


Simmer eight ounces of hartshorn shavings with two 
quarts of water to one; strain it, and boil it with the 
rinds of four China oranges and two lemons pared thin ; 
when cold, add the juice of both, halfa pound of sugar, 
and the whites of six eggs beaten to a froth: let the 
jelly have three or four boils without stirring, and strain 
it through a jelly bag. 

Cranberry Jelly. 

Make a very strong isinglass jelly. When cold, mix 
it with a double quantity of cranberry juice pressed as 
directed in page 229, sweeten and boil it up; then 
strain it into a shape. 

— sugar must be good loaf or the jelly will not be 
cigar. Ngee 3 
Cranberry and Rice Jelly. 


Boiland press the fruit, strain the juice, and by degrees 
yoix into it as much ground rice as will, when boiled, 
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thicken to a jelly ; boil it gently, stirring it, and sweeten 

to your taste. Put it in a basin or form, and serve to 

eat as the afore-directed jelly, with milk or cream. 
Apple Jelly to serve at table. 

Prepare twenty golden pippins ; boil them in a pint 
and a half of water from the spring, till quite tender; 
then strain the liquor through a colander. To every 

int put a pound of fine sugar; add grated orange or 
fone: then boil to a jelly. 

Another —Prepare apples as before by boiling and 
straining ; have ready half an ounce of isinglass boiled 
in half a pint of water to a jelly; put this to the apple 
water, and apple as strained through a coarse sieve ; 
add sugar, a little lemon-juice and peel; boil all 
together, and put into a dish. Take out the peel. 

To scald Codlins. 


Wrap each in a vine-leaf, and pack them close in a 
nice sauce-pan ; and when full, pour as much water as 
will cover them. Set it over a gentle fire, and let them 
simmer slowly till done enough to take the thin skin off 
when cold. Place them in a dish, with or without 
milk, cream, or custard ; if the latter, there should be 
no ratafia. Dust fine sugar over the apples, 

Stewed Golden Pippins. 

Scoop out the core, pare them very fine, and as you 
do it, throw them in water. For every pound of fruit, 
make half a pound of single-refined sugar in syrup, 
with a pint of water; when skimmed, put the pippins 
in, and stew till clear; then grate lemon over, and 
serve in the syrup. Be careful not to let them break. 

They are an elegant and good dish for a corner or 
desert. | 

Black Cups. | 

Halve and core some fine large apples, put them in 
a shallow pan, strew white sugar over, and bake them. 
Boil a glass of wine, the same of water, and sweeten it 
for sauce | | 

Another mau—Take off a slice from the stalk end of 
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some apples, and core without paring them. Make 
ready as much sugar as may be sufficient to sweeten 
them, and mix it with some grated lemon, and a few 
cloves in fine powder. Stuff the holes as close as pos- 
sible with this, and turn the flat end down on a stew- 
pan; set them on a very slow fire, with half of raisin 
wine, and the same of water; cover them close, and 
now and then baste them with the liquor; when done 
enough, black the tops with a salamander. 


Stewed Pears. 

Pare and halve, or quarter, large pears, according to 
their size; throw them into water, as the skin is taken 
off before they are divided, to prevent their turning 
black. Pack them round a block-tin stew-pan, and 
sprinkle as much sugar over as will make them pretty 
sweet, and add lemon peel, a clove or two, and some 
allspice cracked ; just cover them with water, and put 
some of the red liquor, as directed in another article. 
Cover them close, and stew three or four hours; when 
tender, take them out, and pour the liquor over them. 

Baked Pears. 

These need not be of a fine sort: but some taste bet- 
ter than others, and often those that are least fit to eat 
raw. Wipe, but don’? pare, and lay them on tin-plates, 
and bake them in a slow oven. When enough to bear 
it, flatten them with a silver-spoon. When done 
through, put them on adish. They should be baked 
three or four times, and very gently. 

Orange Butter. 

Boil six hard eggs, beat them in a mortar with two 
ounces of fine sugar, three ounces of butter, and two 
ounces of blanched almonds beaten toa paste. Moisten 
with orange-flower water, and when all is mixed, rub 
it through a colander on a dish, and serve sweet biscuits 
between. | 

| Wine Roll, ; 

Soak a penny French roll in raisin wine till it will 

sold no more; put it in the dish, and pour round it a 
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custard or cream, sugar, and lemon juice. Just before 
it be served, sprinkle over it some nonpariel comfits ; 
or stick a few blanched slit almonds into it. 

Sponge biscuits may be used instead of the roll. 

To prepare Fruit for Children, a far more wholesome way 
than in Pies and Puddings. 

Put apples sliced, or plums, currants, gooseberries, 
&c. into a stone jar, and sprinkle as much Lisbon 
sugar as necessary among them; set the jar on a hot 
hearth, or in a sauce-pan of water, and let it remain 
till the fruit is perfectly done. 

Slices of bread, or rice, may be either stewed with the 
fruit, or added, when eaten ; the rice being pJain boiled. 
To prepare Ice for Iceing. 

Get a few pounds of ice, break it almost to powder, 
throw a large handful and a half of salt among it. You 
must prepare it in a part of the house where as little of 
the warm air comes as you can possibly contrive. The 
ice and salt being in a bucket, put your cream into an 
ice-pot, and cover it; immerse it in the ice, and draw 
that round the pot, so as to touch every possible part. 
In a few minutes put a spatula or spoon 1n, and stir it 
well, removing the parts that ice round the edges to the 
centre. If the ice-cream or water be in a form, shut 
the bottom close, and move the whole in the ice, as you 
cannot use a spoon to that without danger of waste. 
There should be holes in the bucket, to let off the ice 
as it thaws. 

Note. When any fluid tends towards cold, the 
moving it quickly accelerates the cold: and likewise, 
when any fluid is tending to heat, stirring it will 
facilitate its boiling. 

Ice Waters. | 

Rub some fine sugar on lemon or orange, to give the 
colour and flavour, then squeeze the juice of either on 
its respective peel ; add water and sugar to make a fine 
sherbet, and strain it before it be put into the ice-pot, 
Tforange, the greater proportion should be of the China 
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juice, and only a little of Seville, and a small bit of the 
peel grated by the sugar. 
Currant or Raspberry Water Ice. 

The juice of these, or any other sort of fruit, being 
gained by squeezing, sweetened and mixed with water, 
will be ready for iceing. 

fee Creams. 


Mix the juice of the fruits with as much sugar as 
will be wanted, before you add cream, which should be 
of a middling richness. 

Brown Bread Ice. 

Grate as fine as possible stale brown bread, soak a 
small proportion in cream two or three hours, sweeten 
and ice it, 

Ratafia Cream. 


Blanch a +02. of bitter almonds, and beat them with 
a tea-spoonful of water in a marble mortar; then rub 
with the paste two ounces of lump-sugar, and simmer 
ten minutes with a tea-cupful of cream, which add to a 
quart more of cream, and having strained, ice it. 

Colourings to stain Jelties, Ices, or Cakes. 

For a beautiful red, boil fifteen grains of cochineal in 
the finest powder, with a dram and a half of cream of 
tartar, in half a pint of water, very slowly, half an hour. 
Add in boiling a bit of alum the size of'a pea. Or use 
beet-root sliced, and some liquor poured over. 

For white, use almonds finely powdered, with a little 
drop of water: or use cream. 

For yellow, yolks of eggs, or a bit of saffron steeped 
in the liquor and squeezed. 

For green, pound spinach-leaves or bect-leaves, 
express the juice, and boil-in a tea-cupful in a sauce- 
pan of water to take off the rawness. 

London Syliabub, 


Put a pint and half of port or white wine into a bowl, 
nutmeg grated, anda good deal of sugar, then milk into 
it near two quarts of milk, frothed up. If the wine be 
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not rather sharp, it will require more for this quantity 
of milk.—In Devonshire, clouted creayg is put on the 
top, and pounded cinnamon and sugar. 


Staffordshire Syllabub. 


Put a pint of cyder, and a glass of brandy, sugar and 
nutmeg, into a bowl, and mix into it; or pour warm 
milk from a large tea-pot some height into it. 


A very fine Somersetshire Syllasub. 

In a large China bow] put a pint of port, and a pint 
of sherry, or other white wine; sugar to taste. Milk 
the bowl full. In twenty minutes time cover it pretty 
high with clouted cream; grate over it nutmeg, put 
pounded cinnamon and nonpariel comfits. 


Devonshire Junket. 

Put warm milk into a bowl; turn it with rennet; then 
put some scalded cream, sugar and cinnamou., on the 
top, without breaking the curd. 

Everlasting, or Solid, Syltabubs. 

Mix a quart of thick raw cream, one pound of refined 
sugar, a pint and a half of fine raisin wine ina deep pan; 
put to it the grated peel and the juice of three lemons. 
Beat, or whisk it one way half an hour; then put it on 
a sieve with a bit of thin muslin laid smooth in the 
shallow end till next day. Put itin glasses. It will 
keep good, in a cool place, ten days. 

Lemon Honeycomb. 

Sweeten the juice of a lemon to your taste, and put 
it in the dish that you serve it in. Mix the white of 
an egg thatis beaten with a pint of rich cream, and a 
little sugar; whisk it, and as the froth rises, put it on 
the lemon-juice. Doit the day before it is to be used. 

Rice and Sago Milks | 
Are made by washing the seeds nicely, and simmering 
with milk over a slow fire till sufficiently done. The 
former sort requires lemon, spice and sugar; the latter 
is good without any thing to flavour it, | 
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A pretty Supper Dish. 

Boil a tea-cupful of rice, having first washed it in 
milk, till tender: strain off the milk, lay the rice in 
little heaps on a dish, strew over them some finely 
powdered sugar and cinnamon, and put warm wine 
and a little butter into the dish. 

Savoury Rice. 

Wash and pick some rice, stew it very gently ina 
small quantity of veal, or rich mutton broth, with an 
onion, a blade of mace, pepper and salt, When swelled, 
but not boiled to mash, dry it on the shallow end ofa 
sieve before the fire, and either serve it dry, or put it 
in the middle of a dish, and pour the gravy round, 
having heated it. 

Carrole of Rice. 

Take some well-picked rice, wash it well, and boil it 
five minutes in water, strain it, and put it into a stew- 
pan, with a bit of butter, a good slice of ham, and an 
onion. . Stew it over a very gentle fire till tender; have 
ready a mould lined with very thin slices of bacon: mix 
the yolks of two or three eggs with the rice, and then 
line the bacon with it about half an inch thick; put into 
it ragout of chicken, rabbit, veal, or of any thing else. 
Fillup the mould, and cover it close with rice. Bake 
it in a quick oven an hour, turn it over, and send it to 
table in a good gravy or curry-sauce, 

Casserol, or Lice Edging, see page 126. 

Salmagundy 
Ts a beautiful small dish, if in nice shape, and if the co- 
lours ofthe ingredientsare varied. Forthis purpose chop 
separately the white part of cold chicken or veal, yolks of 
eggs boiled hard, the whites of eggs; parsley, half'a do- 
zen anchovies, beet-root, red pickled cabbage, ham, and 
grated tongue, orany thing well-flavoured, and ofa good 
colour. Some people like a small proportion of onion, 
but it may be better omitted. A saucer, large tea-cup, 
or any other base, must be put into a small dish ; then 
make rows round it wide at bottom, and growing smaller 
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towards the top; choosing such of the ingredients for each 
row as will most vary the colours. At the top a little 
sprig of curled parsley may be stuck in; or, without any 
thing on the dish, the salmagundy may be laid in rows, 
or put into the half-whites of eggs, which may be made to 
stand upright by cutting off a bit at the round end. Inthe 
latter case, each half egg has but oneingredient. Curled 
butter and parsley may be put as garnish between. 
Macaroni as usually served. 

Boil it in milk, or a weak veal broth, pretty well fla- 
voured with salt. When tender, put it intoa dish with- 
out the liquor, and among it put some bits of butter and 
grated cheese, and over the top grate more, and a little 
more butter. Set the dish into a Dutch oven a quarter 
of an hour, but do not let the top become hard. 

Another way —Wash it well, and simmer in half 
milk, and half broth of veal or mutton, till it is tender. 
Toaspoontul of this liquor, put the yolk ofan egg beaten 
in a spoonful of cream ; Just make it hot to thicken, but 
not boil: put it over the macaroni, and then grate fine 
old cheese all over, and bits of butter. Brown with the 
salamander.—.4”0/her: Wash the macaroni, then sim- 

mer it in a little broth, with a little pounded mace and 
salt. When quite tender, take it out of the liquor, lay 
it in adish, grate a good deal of cheese over, then cover 
that with bread grated fine. Warm some butter with- 
out oiling, and pour it from a boat through a little 
earthen colander over the crumbs, then put the dish in 
a Dutch oven, to roast the cheese, and brown the bread 
of a fine colour. The bread should be in separated 
crumbs, and look light. 

Omlet. 

Make a batter of eggs and milk and a very little flour ; 
ut to it chopped parsley, green onions, or chives (the 
tter is best} or a very sinall quantity of shalot, alittle 
epper, salt,and a scrape ortwo ofnutmeg. Makesome 
utter boil ina small frying-pan, and pour the above 

batter into it when one side is of a fine yellow brown, 
turn it and do the other, Double it when served. Some 
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scraped lean ham, or grated tongue, put in at first, is a 
very pleasant add#tion. Four eggs will make a prett 
sized omlet; but many cooks will use eight or ten. A 
small proportion of flour should be used. 

If the taste be approved, a /é/tle tarragon gives a fine 
flavour. A good deal of parsley should be used. 

Ramakins and omlet, though usually served in the 
course, would be much better if they were sent up after, 
that they might-be eaten as hot as possible. 

Butter to serve as a little Dish. 

Rol] butter in different forms; either like a pine, and 
make the marks with a tea-spoon, or rollit in crimping 
rollers, work it through a colander, or scoop with a 
tea-spoon, and mix with grated beef, tongue or ancho- 
vies, Muke a wreath of curled parsley to garnish. 

Ramakins. 

Scrape a quarter of a pound of Cheshire, and ditto of 
Gloucester cheese, ditto of good fresh butter; then beat 
all in a mortar with the yolks of four eggs, and thein- 
side of a small French roll boiled in cream till soft ; mix 
the paste with the whites of the eggs previously beaten, 
and put into small paper pans made rather long than 
square, and bake in a Dutch oven till of a fine brown. 
They should beeaten quite hot. Some like the addition 
of a glass of white wine.—The batter for ramakins is 
equally good over macaroni when boiled tender ; or on 
stewed brocoli, celery, or cauliflower, a little of the 
gravy they have been stewed in being put in the dish 
with them, but not enough tomake the vegetable swim. 

Fondu. 

Take equal quantities of grated parmesan and good 
Cheshire cheese, and add about double the weight of 
this in beaten yolk of eggs and melted butter, beat 
well together, add pepper and salt and then put to it the 
whites of the eggs, which have been beaten separately ; 
stir them lightly in, and bake it in a deep dish, fill 


sa half full, as it will rise very much. Serve quite 
ot. 
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Potted Cheese. ' 

Cut and pound four ounces of Cheshire cheese, one 
ounce and a half of fine butter, a tea-spoonful of white 
pounded sugar, a little bit of mace, and aglass of white 
wine. Press it down in a deep pot. 

Roast Cheese to come up after Dinner. 

Grate 3 ounces of fat Cheshire cheese, mix it with the 
yolks of 2 eggs, 4 ounces ofgrated bread, and 3 ounces of 
butter; beat the whole well in a mortar, with a desert- 
spoonful of mustard, and a little salt and pepper. Toast 
Bome bread, cut it into proper pieces, lay the paste as 
above thick upon them, put them into a Dutch oven 
covered with a dish, till hot through, remove the dish, 
and let the cheese brown a litéle. Serveas hot as possible. 


Welch Rabbit. 


Toasta slice of bread on both sides, and butter it; toast 
aslice of Gloucester cheeseon one side, and lay that next 
the bread, and toast the other with a salamander; rub 
mustard over, and serve very hot, and covered. 

Cheese Toast.—Mixsome fine butter, made mustard, 
and salt, intoa mass ; spread it on fresh-made thin toasts, 
and grate or scrape Gloucester cheese upon them. 

Anchocy Toast.—Bone and skin 6 or 8 anchovies ; 
pound them to a mass with an ounce of fine butter till 
the colour isequal, and then spread it on toasts or rusks. 

Another way.—Cutthin slicesof bread intoany form, 
and fry them inclarified butter. Wash three anchovies 
split, pound them in a mortar with some fresh butter,rub 
them through a hair-sieve, and spread on the toast when 
cold. Then quarter and wash some anchovies, and lay 
them on the toast. Garnish with parsley or pickles. 

To poach Eggs.—Set a stew-pan of water on the fire; 
when boiling, slip an egg, previously brokeninto acup, 
into the water ; when the white looks done enough, slide 
an egg-slice under the egg, and lay it on toast and but- 
ter, or spinach. As scon as enough aredone, serve hot. 
If not fresh laid, they will not poach well, and without 
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breaking. Trim the ragged parts of the whites, and 
make them look round. 
Buttered Eggs. 

Beat four or five eggs, yolk and white together, puta 
quarter of a pound of butter ina basin, and then put that 
in boiling water, stir it till melted, then pour that butter 
and the eggs into a sauce-pan; keep a basin in your 
hand, just hold the sauce-pan in the other over a slow 
part of the fire, shaking it one way, asit begins to warm; 
pour it into a basin, and hack, then hold it again over 
the fire, stirring it constantly in the sauce-pan, and pour- 
ing it into the basin,more igakuietl to mix the egg and 
butter, until they shall be hot without boiling. 

Serve on toasted bread; or in a basin, to eat with 
salt fish, or red herrings. 

Scotch Egys. 

Boil hard five pullets. eggs, and without removing the 
white, cover completely with a fine relishing forcemeat, 
in which, let scraped ham, or chopped anchovy bear a 
due proportion. Fry of a beautiful yellow brown, and 
serve with a good gravy in the dish. 

A Pepper-pot. 

To three quarts of water, put such vegetables as you 
choose ; in summer, peas, lettuce, spinach, and two or 
three onions; in winter, carrot, turnip, onions, and ce- 
lery. Cut them very small, and stew them with two 
pounds of neck of mutton, and a pound of pickled pork, 
till quite tender. Half an hour before serving, cleara 
lobster or crab from the shell, and put itinto the stew. 
Some people choose very small suet-dumplings boiled 
in the above. Season with salt and Cayenne. 

Instead of mutton, you may puta fowl. Pepper-pot 
may be made of various things, and is understood to be 
a proper mixture of fish, flesh,fowl,vegetables,and pulse. 
A small quantity of riceshould be boiled with the whole. 

The Staffordshire Dish of frying Herbs and Liver, 

Prepare the frying herbs as has been directed among 
the vegetables, page 176; on which lay slices of liver 
fried a beautiful brown, and slicesof bacon just warmed 
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at the fire, and laid on each. On the outside part of 
the herbs lay eggs fried very nicely, and then trimmed 
round; or they may be served on the herbs, and the 
liver garnished with the bacon separately. , 

To preserve Suet a Twelvemonth. 

As soon as it comes in, choose the firmest part, and 
pick free from skin and veins. In a very nice sauce- 
pan, set it at some distance from the fire, that it may 
melt without frying, or it will taste. 

When melted, pour it into a pan of cold water. When 
in a hard cake, wipe it very dry, fold it in fine paper, 
and then in a linen bag, and keep in a dry but not hot 
place. When used, scrape it fine, and it will make a 
fine crust, either with or without butter. 
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To green Frutts for preserving or pickling. 

Take pippins, apricots, pears, plums, peaches while 
green for the first, or radish-pods, French beans for the 
latter, and cucumbers for both processes; and put them, 
with vine-leaves under and over, into a block-tin pre- 
serving-pan, with spring-water to cover them, and then 
the tin cover to exclude all air. Set iton the side of a 
fire, and when they begin tosimmer, take them off, pour 
off the water, and if not green, put fresh leaves when 
cold, and repeat the same. Take them out carefully 
with aslice; they are to be peeled, and then done ac- 
cording to the receipts for the several modes. 


To clarify Sugar for Sweetmeats. 

Break as much as required in large lumps, and put a 
pound to half a pint of water, ina bowl, and it will dis- 
solve better than when broken small, Set it over the fire, 
and the well-whipt white of an egg ; let it boil up, and, 
when ready torun over, poura littlecold water in togive 
ita check ; but when it rises a second time, take it offthe 
fire, and set it by in the pan for a quarter of an hour, 
during which the foulness will sink to the bottom, and 
leave a black scum on the top, which take off gently with 
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a skimmer, and pour the syrup into a vessel very 
quickly from the sediment. 
To candy any sort of Fruit. 

When finished in the syrup, put a layer into a new 
sieve, and dip it suddenly into hot water, to take off the 
syrup that hangs about it; put it on a napkin before 
the fire to drain, and then do some more in the sieve. 
Have ready sifted double-refined sugar, which sift over 
the fruit on all sides till quite white. Set it on the 
shallow end of sieves in a lightly-warm oven, and turn 
it two or three times. It must not be cold till dry. 
Watch it carefully, and it will be beautiful. 

Lo prepare Barberries for Tartlets. 

Pick barberries that have no stones, from the stalks, 
and to every pound weigh three quarters of a pound of 
lump-sugar; put the fruit into a stone jar, and eitherset 
it on a hot hearth or in a sauce-pan of water, and let 
them simmer very slowly till soft; put them and the 
sugar intoa preserving-pan, and boil them gently fifteen 
minutes. Use no metal but silver. 

Barberries in bunches. 

Have ready bits of flat white wood, three inches long, 
and a quarter of an inch wide. Tie the stalks of the 
fruit on the stick from withiz an inch of one end to 
beyond the other, so as to make them look handsome. 
Simmer them in some syrup two successive days, co- 
vering them each time with it when cold. When they 
look clear they are simmered enough. The third day, 
do them like other candy fruit: see receipt for it above. 
It is at the top of this page. 

A beautiful Preserve of Apricots. 

When ripe, choose the finest apricots ; pare them as 
this as possible, and weighthem. Lay them in halves 
on dishes, with the hollow partupwards, Have ready 
an equal weight of good loaf-sugar finely pounded, and 
strew it over them; in the mean time break the stones, 
and blanch the kernels, When the fruit has lain twelve 
hours, put it, with the sugarand juice, and also the ker- 
nels, into a preserving-pan, Let it simmer very gently 
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till clear ; then take out the pieces of apricots singly as 
they become so; put them into small pots, and pour the 
syrup and kernels over them. Thescum must be taken 
off as it rises. Cover with brandy- paper. 

To preserve Apricots tn Jelly. 

Pare the fruit very thin, and stone it ; weigh an equal 
quantity of sugar in fine powder, and strew over it. 
Next day boil very gently till they are clear, move them 
into a bowl, and pour the liquor over. The following 
day pour the liquor toa quart of codlin-liquor, made by 
boiling and straining, and a pound of fine sugar ; let it 
boil quickly till it will jelly; put the fruit into it, and 
give one boil, skim well, and put into smal! pots. 

To preserve green Apricots, 

Lay vine or apricot leaves at the bottom of your pan, 
then fruit, and so alternately till full, the upper layer 
being thick with leaves; then fill withspring-water, and 
cover down, that no steam may come out. Set the pan 
at a distance from the fire, that in four or five hours they 
may be only soft, butnot cracked. Makeathin syru 
of some of the water, and drain the fruit. When bot 
are cold, put the fruit into the pan, and the syrup to it; 
put the panat a proper distance from the fire till theapri- 
cots green, but on no account boil or crack; remove 
them very carefully into a pan with the syrup, for twoor 
three days ; then pour offas much of it as will be neces- 
sary, and boil with more sugar to make a rich syrup, 
and puta little sliced ginger into it. When cold, and the 
thin syrup has all been drained from the fruit, pour the 
thick over it. The former will serve to sweeten pies. 


Apricots or Peaches in Brandy. 

Wipe, weigh, and pick the fruit, and have bags 4 a 
uarter of the weight of fine sugar in find powder. Put 
the fruit into an ice-pot that shuts very close; throw the 
sugar over it, and then cover the fruit with brandy. Be- 
tween the top and cover of the pot, put a piece of double 
cap-paper. Set the pot into a sauce-pan of water till the 
brandy be as hot as you can possibly bear to put your 
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finger in, but it must not boil. Put the fruit into ajar, 
and pour the brandy on it. When cold, put a bladder 
over, and tie it down tight. 

To dry Apricots in half. 


Pare thin and halve four pounds of apricots, weighing 
them after; put them inadish ; strew among them three 
pounds of' sugar in the finest powder. When it melts, 
set the fruit over a stove to do very gently; as each 
piece becomes tender, take it out, and put it intoa 
china-bowl. When al]l are done, and the boiling heat 
a little abated, pour the syrup over them. Ina dayor 
two remove the syrup, leaving only a little in each half. 
In a day or two more turn them, and so continue daily 
till quite dry, in the sun or a warm place. Keep in 
boxes with layers of paper. 

Apricot Cheese. 

Weigh an equal quantity of pared fruit and sugar, 
wet the latter a very little, and let it boil quickly, or 
the colour will be spoiled; blanch the kernels, and add 
to it. Twenty or thirty minutes will boil it. Put it 
in small pots or cups half filled. 

Orange Marmalade. 

Rasp the oranges, cut out the pulp, then boil the rinds 
very tender, and beat fine in a marble mortar. Boil 
three pounds of Joaf-sugar in a pint of water, skim it, and 
add a pound of the rind ; boil fast till the syrup is very 
thick, but stir it carefully; then put a pint of the pulp 
and juice, the seeds having been removed, and a pint 
of apple-liquor; boil all gently until well jellied, which 
it will be in about half an hour, Put it into small pots. 

Lemon marmalade do in the same way ; they are 
very good and elegant sweetmeats. 

Transparent Marmalade. 


Cut the palest Seville oranges in quarters, take the 
pulp out, and put it ina basin, pick out the seeds and 
skins. Let the outsides soak in water with a ltttle salt 
all night, then boil them in a good quantity of spring- 
water till tender; drain and cut them in very thin slices, 
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and put them to the pulp: and to every pound, a pound 
and a half of double-refined sugar beaten fine; boil them 
together twenty minutes, but be careful not to break the 
slices. Ifnot quite clear, simmer five or six minutes 
longer. It must be stirred all the time very gently. 
When cold, put it into glasses. 

To butter Oranges hot. 

Grate off a Jittle of the outside rind of four Seville 
oranges, and cuta round hole at the blunt end opposite 
the stalk, large enough to take out the pulp and seeds and 
juice: then pick the seeds and skin from the pulp; rub 
the oranges with a littlesalt, and lay them in water fora 
short time. You are to save the bits cut out. Set the 
fruit on to boil in fresh water till they aretender, shifting 
the water to take out the bitterness. In the meantime, 
make a thin syrup with fine sugar, and put the oranges 
into it, and boil them up; turning them round, that each 
part may partake of the syrup, as there need not be 
enough to cover them, and letthem remain in it hot till 
they are to beserved. About halfan hour before you want 
them put some sugar to the pulp, and set over the fire ; 
mix it well, and letit boil ; then add a spoonful of white 
wine for every orange, give it a boil, and then put ina 
bit of fresh butter, and stir over the fire to thicken; fill 
the oranges with it, and serve them with some of the 
syrup in the dish. Put the bits on the top. 

To fill preserved Oranges ; a corner Dish. 

For five take a pound of Naples biscuits, someblanch- 
ed almonds, the yolks of four eggs beaten, sugar to your 
taste, four ounces of butter warmed, grate the biscuits, 
and mix with the above and some orange-flower water. 
Fill preserved oranges, and bake in a very slow oven. 
If you like them frosted, sift sugar over them as soon 
as filled; otherwise wipe them. Custard to fill will do 
as well; if so, you need not bake the oranges, but put 
it in when become cold. 

Whole Oranges carved. 

Cut on the rinds any shapes you please with a pen- 

knife; cuta bit off near and round the stalk, and with an 
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apple-sco:.p take all the pulp carefully out ; put them 
into saltand water 2 days, changing it daily ; boil them 
an hour or more in fresh salt and water; drain them 
quite dry; let them stand-a night more in plain water, 
and then another night in a thin syrup, in which boil 
them the next day a few minutes. Do this four days 
successively. Let them stand six or seven weeks, ob- 
serving often whether they keep well; otherwise boil 
the syrup again. ‘Then make a rich syrup. 

Buttered Orange-juice, a cold dish. 

Mix the juice of seven Seville oranges with 4 spoon- 
fuls of rose-water, and add the whole to the yolks of 
eight, and whites of four eggs, well beaten; then strain 
the liqour to half a pound of sugar pounded, stir it over 
a gentle fire, and when it begins to thicken, put about 
the size of a small walnut of butter, keep it over the 
fire a few minutes longer; then pour it into a flat dish, 
and serve it to eat cold. 

If you have no silver sauce-pan, do it in a china- 
basin in a sauce-pan of boiling water, the top of which 
will just receive the basin. 

Orange Chips. 

Cut oranges in halves, squeeze the juice through a 
sieve; soak the peel in water; next day boil in the same 
till tender, drain them, and slice the peels, put them to 
the juice, weigh as much sugar,and put altogether into 
a broad earthen dish, and put over the fire at a moderate 
distance, often stirring till the chips candy; then set 
them inacoolroomtodry. They will not be so under 
three weeks. 

Orange Biscuits, or little Cakes. 

Boil whole Seville oranges in 2 or 3 waters, till most 
of the bitterness is gone; cut them, and take out the 
pulp and juice; then beat the outside very fine in a 
mortar, and put to it an equal weight of double-refined 
sugar beaten and sifted. When extremely well mixed to 
a paste, spread it thin on china dishes, and set them in 
the sun, or before the fire; when half dry, cut it into 
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what form you please, turn the other side up, and dry 
that. Keep them in a box, with layers of paper. 

They are for deserts ; and are alsu useful asa stomachic, 
to carry in the pocket on journeys, or for gentlemen 
when shooting, and for gouty stomachs. 


Orange-flower Cakes. 


Put four ounces of the leaves of the flowers into cold 
water for an hour ; drain, and put between napkins, and 
roll with a rolling-pin tillthey are bruised ; then have 
ready boiled 1 1b. of sugar to add to it in a thick syrup, 
give them a simmer, until the syrupadheres to the sides 
of the pan, drop in little cakes on a plate, and dry as 
before directed. 


To preserve Oranges or Lemons in Jelly. 


Cut ahole in the stalk part, the size of a shilling, and 
with a blunt small knife scrape out the pulp quite clear 
without cutting therind. Tieeach separately in muslin, 
and lay them in spring-water 2 days, changing twice 
a day ; in the last boil them tender on a slow fire. Ob- 
serve that there is enough at first to allow for wasting, 
as they must be covered to the last. ‘Io every pound 
of fruit, weigh two pounds ofdouble-refined sugar, and 
one pint of water; boil the two latter together with the 
juice of theorange toasyrup, and clarifyit, skim well, 
and let it stand to be cold; then boil the fruit in the 
syrup half an hour; if not clear, do this daily till they 
are done. 

Pare and core some green pippins, and boil in water 
till it tastes strong of them; don’t break them, only 
gently press them with the back of a spoon ; strain the 
water through a jelly-bag till quiteclear ; then to every 
pint put a pound of double refined sugar, the peel and 
juice ofa lemon, and boil toastrong syrup. Drain off 
the syrup from the fruit, and turning each orange with 
the hole upwards in a jar, pour the apple jelly over it. 
The bits cut out must go through the same process 
with the fruit, Cover with brandy paper. 
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To keep Oranges or Lemons for Puddings, §c. 
When you squeeze the fruit, throw the outside in water, 

without the pulp; let them remain in the samea fort- 
night, adding no more; boil them therein till tender, 
strain it from them, and when they are tolerably dry, 
throw them into any jar of candy you may have remain- 
ing from old sweetmeats; or if you have none, boil a 
small quantity of syrup of common loaf-sugar and water 
and put over them; in a week or ten days boil them 
gently in it till they look clear, and that they may be 
covered with it in the jar. You may cut each half of 
the fruit in two, and they will occupy small space. 

' To preserve Strawherries whole. 

Take equal weights of the fruit and double-refined 
sugar ; lay the former in a large dish, and sprinkle half 
the sugar in fine powder over; give a gentle shake to 
the dish, that the sugar may touch the underside of the 
fruit. Next day make a thin syrup with the remainder 
of the sugar, and, instead of water, allow one pint of 
red-currant-juice toevery pound of strawberries; in 
this simmer them until sufficiently jellied. Choose 
the largest scarlets, or others, when not dead ripe. In 
either of the above ways, they eat well served in thin 
cream, 1n glasses. 

To preserve Strawberries tn Wine.” 

Put a quantity of the finest large strawberries into a 
gooseberry-bottle, and strew in three large spoons of 
fine sugar ; fill up with Madeira wine, or fine sherry. 

To dry Cherries with sugar. 

Stone six pounds of Kentish; put them into a pre- 
serving-pan, with*two pounds of loaf-sugar pounded 
and strewed among them; simmer till they begin 
to shrivel; then strain them from the juice ; lay them 
on a hot hearth, or in an oven, when either is cool 
enough to dry without baking them. 


The same syrup will do another six pounds of fruit. 
To dry Cherries without Sugar. 

Stone, and set them over the fire in the preserving- 

pan; let them simmer in their own liquor, and shake 
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them in the pan. Put them by in china common 
dishes ; next day give them another scald, and put 
them, when cold, on sieves to dry, in an oven of at- 
temperated heat as above. Twice heating, an hour 
each time, will do them. 

Put them in a box, witha paper between each layer. 

To dry Cherries the best way. 

To every five pounds of cherries stoned, weigh one of 
sugardoublerefined. Put the fruit into the preserving- 
pan with very little water; make both scalding hot; 
take the fruit immediately out and dry them ; put them 
into the pan again, strewing the sugar between each 
layer of cherries ; let it stand to melt; then set the pan 
on the fire, and make it scalding hot as before; take it 
off, and repeat this thrice with the sugar. Drain them 
from the syrup; and lay them singly to dry on dishes, 
in the sun or ona stove. When dry, put them into a 
sieve, dip it intoa pan of cold water, and draw it in- 
stantly out again, and pour them on a fine soft cloth ; 
dry them, and set them once more in the hot sun, or on 
astove. Keep them in a box, with layers of white 
paper, ina dry place. ‘This way is the best to give 
plumpness to the fruit, as well as colour and flavour. 

Cherries in Brandy. 

Weigh the finest morellas, having cut off half the 
stalk prick them with a new needle, and drop them into 
a jar or wide-mouthed bottle. Pound three quarters 
the weight of sugar or white candy ; strew over; fill up 
with brandy, and tie a bladder over. 

Gherry Jam. 

To twelve pounds of Kentish or dukecherries, when 
ripe, weigh one pound of sugar; break the stones of 
part, and blanch them; then put them tothe fruitand 
sugar and boil all gently, till the jam comes clear from 
the pan. Pour it jnto china-plates to come up dry to 
table. Keep in boxes with white paper between. 

Currant Jam, black, red, or white. 
Let the fruit be very ripe, pickit clean, from the stalks, 
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bruise it. and to e@very pound put three quarters of a 
pound of loaf suger ; stir it well, and boil half an hour. 
Currant Jelly, red or black. 

Strip the fruit, and in a stone jar strew them in a 
sauce-pan of water\, or by boiling it on the hot hearth ; 
strain off the liquo1t, and to every pint weigh a pound of 
loaf sugar ; put the latter in large lumps into it, in a stone 
or china-vessel, till thearly dissolved ; then put it in a 
preserving-pan ; simrper and skim as necessary. When 
it will jelly on a plate\, put it in small jars or glasses. 


Appyle Marmalade. 


Scald apples till they\ will pulp from the core; then 
take an equal weight o% sugar in large lumps, just dip 
them in water, and boilirig it till it can be well skimmed, 
and is a thick syrup, put\ to it the pulp, and simmer it 
on a quick fire a quarter of\an hour. Grate a little lemon- 
peel before boiled, but if foo much it will be bitter. 
Apple Jelly for preserving Apricots, or for any sort of 

Sweetmeats, 

Let apples be pared, quatttered, and cored ; put them 
into a stew-pan with as much, water as will cover them ; 
boil as fast as possible; when the fruitis allin amash, 
add a quart of water; boil half an hour more, and run 
through a Jelly-bag. , 

If in summer, codlins are itest; in September, gol- 
den rennets or winter-pippins.., 

Red Apples ini Jelly. 

Pare and core some well-shaped apples; pippins or 
golden rennets if you have them,, but others will do; 
throw them into water as you do ‘them; put them ina 
preserving pan, and with as little water as will] only half 
cover them ; let them coddle, and when the lower side 
in done, turn them. Observe tha {they do not lie too 
close when first put in. Mix som pounded cochineal 
with the water, and boil with the fruit. When suffici- 
ently done, take them out on the digh they are to be 
served in, the stalkdownwards. Take the water, and 
make a rich jelly of it with loaf-sugar, boiling the thin 





rind and juice ofa lemon. When cqme to a jelly, let 
it grow cold, and put it on and amofng the apples ; cut 
the peel of the lemon in narrow strifps, and put across 


the eye of the apple. 


Observe that the colour be fine from the first, or the 
fruit will not afterwards gain it: anfd use as little of the 
cochineal as will serve, lest the syfup taste bitter. 

Dried Apples. 

Put them in acool oven six or f/seven times, and flat- 
ten them by degrees, and gently/, when soft enough to 
bearit. If the oven be too hot they will waste; and at 
first it should be very cool. 

The biffin, the minshul crab, or any tart apples, are 
the sorts for drying. 

To preserve jarganel Pears most beautifully. 

Pare them very thin, and sivnmerina thin syrup; let 
them lie a day or two. Make the syrup richer, and 
simmer again; and repeat this till they are clear; then 
drain, and dry them in the gun or a cool oven a very 
little time. ‘They may be /kept in syrup, and dried as 
wanted, which makes thera more moist and rich. 

Gooseberry Jam for Tarts. 

Put twelve pounds of the red hairy gooseberries, when 
ripe and gathered in dry weather, into a preserving-pan, 
with a pint of currant-jui ge, drawn as for jelly ; let them 
boil pretty quick, and bat them with the spoon ; when 
they begin to break, put to them six pounds of pure 
white Lisbon sugar, arid simmer slowly to a jam. It 
requires long boiling, or will not keep; but is an ex- 
cellent and reasonable thing for tarts or puffs. Look 
at it in two or three days, and if the syrup and fruit 
separate, the whole must be boiled longer. Be careful 
it does not burn to the bottom. 

Another.—Gather your gooseberries (the clear white 
or green sort) wher ripe; topand tail,and weigh them ; 
a pound to three quarters of a pound of fine sugar, and 
half a pint of water ; boil and skim the sugar and water ; 
then put the fruit, and boil gently till clear; then break 
and put into small pots, 
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White Gooseberry Jam. ~ 

Gather the finest white gooseberries, or green if you 
choose, when just ripe; top and tail them. To each 
pound put three quarters of a pound of fine sugar, and 
half a pint of water. Boil and clarify the sugar in the 
water as directed in page 208 ; then add the fruit; sim- 
mer gently till clear, then break it, and in a few minutes 
put the jam into small pots. 

Gooseberry Hops. 

Of the largest green walnut kind, take and cut the bud 
end in four quarters, leaving the stalk end whole ; pick 
out the seeds, and with a strong needle and thread fasten 
five or six together, by running the thread through the 
bottoms, till they are of the size of a hop, Lay vine- 
leaves at the bottom of a tin preserving-pan, cover them 
with the hops, then a layer of leaves, and so on; lay a 
good many on the top, then fill the pan with water. Stop 
it so close down that no steam can get out, set it bya 
slow fire till scalding hot, then take it off till cold, and 
so do till on opening while cold, the gooseberries are of 
a good green. Then drain them on sieves, and make a 
thin syrup of a pound of sugar to a pint of water, boil, 
and skim it well; when half cold, put in the fruit; next 
day giveit one boil; do this thrice. If the hops are to 
be dried, which way they eat best, and look well, they 
may be set todry in a week ; but ifto be kept wet, make 
a syrup in the above proportions, adding a slice of ginger 
in boiling; when skimmed and clear, give the goose- 
berries one boil, and when cold, pour it over them. If 
the first syrup be found too sour, a little sugar may be 
added and boiled in it, before the hops that are for 
drying have their last boil. 

The extra-syrup will serve for pies, or go towards 
other such meats. 

Raspherry Jam. 

Weigh equal quantities of fruit and sugar; put the 
former into apreserving-pan, boil and breakit, stir con- 
stantly, and let it boil very quickly. When most of the 
Juice is wasted, add the sugar, and simmer halfan hour. 
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This way the jam is greatly superior in colour and 
flavour to that which is made by putting the sugar in it 
first.— Another way.—Put the fruitin a jar in a kettle 
of water, or ona hot hearth, till the juice will run from 
it, then take away a quarter of a pint from every pound 
of fruit; boil and bruise it half an hour, then put in 
the weight of the fruit in sugar, and, adding the same 
quantity of currant-juice, boil it to a strong jelly. 

The raspberry-juice will serveto put into brandy, or 
may be boiled with its weight in sugar for making the 
jelly or raspberry-ice or cream. 

To preserve Greengages. 

Choose the largest, when they begin to soften; split 
them without paring, and strew a part of the sugar 
which you have previously weighed an equal quantity 
of. Blanch the kernels with a small sharp knife. 
Next day, pour the syrup from the fruit, and boil it 
with the other sugar, six or eight minutes, very gently ; 
skim, and add the plums and kernels. Simmer till 
clear, taking off any scum that rises; put the fruit 
singly into small pots, and pour the syrup and kernels 
to it. If yon would candy it, do not add the syrup, 
but observe the directions that will be given for candy- 
ing fruit ; some may be done each way. 

Damson Cheese. 

Bake or boil the fruit in a stone jar ina sauce-pan of 
water, or on a hot hearth. Pour off some of the juice, 
and to every two pounds of fruit weigh half a pound of 
sugar. Set the fruit over a fire in the pan, let it boil 
quickly tillit begin to look dry; take out the stones, and 
add the sugar, stir it well in, and simmer two hours 
slowly, then boilit quickly half an hour, till the sides of 
the pan candy ; pour the jam then into potting-pans or 
dishes, about an inch thick, so that it may cut firm. If 
the skins be disliked, then the juice is not to be taken 
out; but after the first process, the fruit is to be pulped 
through a very coarse sieve with the juice, and managed 
asabove. The stonesare to be cracked, or some of them, 
and the kernels boiled in the jam. All the juice may be 
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left in, and boiled to evaporate, but don’t add the sugar 
until it has done so. The above looks well in shapes. 
Muscle-plum Cheese. 

Weigh 6 lbs. of the fruit, bake it in a stone jar, re- 
move the stones, and take out the kernels to put in. 
Pour half the juice on two pounds and a half of good 
Lisbon; when melted and simmered a few minutes,skim 
it,and add the fruit. Keep it doing very gently till the 
juice is much evaporated,taking care to stir it constantly, 
lest it burn. Pour it into small moulds, pattypans, or 
saucers. ‘The remaining juice may serve to colour 
cream, or be added to apie. 

Biscuits of Frutt. 

To the pulp of any scalded fruit put an equal weight 
of sugar sifted, beat it two hours, then put it into little 
white paper forms, dry in a cool oven, turn the next 
day, and in two or three days box them. 

Quince Marmalade. 

Pare and quarter quinces, weigh an equal quantity of 
sugar; to41bs. of the latter put a quart of water, boil 
and skim, and have ready against four pounds of quinces 
are tolerably tender by the following mode: lay them 
into a stone jar, with a tea-cup of water at the bottom, 
and pack them witha little sugar strewed between ; 
cover the jar close, and set it on a stove or cool oven, 
and let them soften till the colour become red, then pour 
the fruit-svrup and a quart of quince-juice into a pre- 
serving-pan, and boil all together till the marmalade be 
completed, breaking the lumps of fruit with the pre- 
serving ladle. 

This fruit is so hard, that if it be not done as above, 
it requires a great deal of time. 

Stewing quinces in ajar, and then squeezing them 
through a cheese-cloth, is the best method of obtaining 
the juice to add as above, and dip the cloth in boiling 
water first and wring it. 

Lo preserve whole or half Quinces. 

Into two quarts of boiling water put a quantity of the 

fairest golden pippins, in slices not very thin, and not 
T 
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pared, but wiped clean. Boil them very quick, close 
covered, tillthe water becomes a thick jelly ; then scald 
the quinces. To every pint ofpippin-jelly puta pound 
of the finest sugar; boilit,andskim itclear. Put those 
quinces that are to be done whole into the syrup at once, 
and let it boil very fast; and those that are to be in halves 
by themselves; skim it, and when the fruit are clear, put 
some of the syrup into a glass to try whether it jellies 
before taking off the fire. The quantity of qguinces isto 
be a pound to a pound of sugar, and a pound of jelly 
already boiled with the sugar. 
xcellent Sweetmeats for Tarts, when Fruit ts plentiful, 

Divide two pounds of apricots when just ripe; and take 
outand break the stones; put the kernels without their 
skin to the fruit; add to it three pounds of greengage 
plums, and two pounds and a half of lump sugar ; sim- 
mer until the fruit beaclearjam. The sugar should be 
broken in large pieces, and just dipped in water, and 
added to the fruit over a slow fire. Observe that it 
does not boil, and skim it well. If the sugar be 
clarified it will make the jam better. 

Putitintosmall pots,in which all sweetmeats keep best. 
Magnum Bonum Plums: excellent as a Sweetmeat or in 
Tarts, though very bad to eat raw. 

Prick thern with a needle to prevent bursting, simmer 
them very gently in a thin syrup, put them in a china 
bowl, and when cold pour it over. Let them lie three 
days; then make a syrup of 3l]bs. of sugar to five of 
fruit, with no more water than hangs to large lumps of 
the sugar dipped quickly, and instantly brought out. 
Boil the plums in this fresh syrup, after draining the first 
from them. Do them very gently till they are clear, 
and the syrup adheres to them. Put them one by one 
Into small] pots, and pour the liquor over. Those you 
may like to dry, keep a little ofthe syrup for, longer in 
the pan, and boil it quickly; then give the fruit one 
warm more, drain, and put them to dry on plates in a 
cool oven. Thsee plums are apt to ferment, if not 
boiled in 2 syrups; the furmer will sweeten pies, but 
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will have too much acid tokeep. You may reserve part 
of it, andadd a little sugar, to dothose that are todry, 
forthey will not require to be so sweet as if kept wet, 
and will eat very nicely if only boiled as much as those 
Don’t break them. One parcel may be done afte 
another, and save much sugar. 

Lemon Drops. 

Grate three large lemons, with a large piece of 
double-refined sugar ; then scrape the sugar into a plate, 
add half a tea-spoonful of flour, mix well, and beat it 
intoa light paste with the white of an egg. Drop it 
upon white paper, and put them into a moderate oven 
on a tin plate. 

Barberry Drops. 

The black tops must be cut off: then roast the fruit 
before the fire, till softenough to pulp with asilver spoon 
through a sieve into a china-basin; then set the basin i: 
a sauce-pan of water, the top of which will just fit it, or 
on a hot hearth, and stir it till it grows thick. When 
cold, put to every pint a pound and a halfof sugar, the 
finest double-refined, pounded and sifted through a 
lawn-sieve, which must be covered with a fine linen, to 
»yrevent its wasting while sifting. Beat the sugar and 
juice together three hours and a half if a large quantity, 
but two and a half for less ; then drop it on sheets of white 
thick paper, the size of the drops sold in the shops. 

Some fruit is not so sour, and then less sugar is neces- 
sary. To know if there be enough, mix till well incor- 
porated, and then drop; if it run, there is not enough 
sugar, and if there is too much it will be rough. A dry 
room will suffice todry them Noimetal must touch the 
juice but the point ofa knife, just to take the drop off the 
end of the wooden spoon, and then as littie as possible, 

Ginger Drops: a good Stomachtc. 

Beat two ounces of fresh candied orange ina mortar, 
with a little sugar, to a paste; then mix one ounce of 
powder of white ginger with one pound of loaf-sugar. 
Wet the sugar with a little water, aud boil altogether to 
a candy, and drop it on'saper the size of mint-drops. 
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Peppermint Drops. 


Pound and sift four ounces of double-refined sugar, 
beat it with the whites of two eggs till perfectly smooth; 
then add sixty drops of oil of peppermint, beat it well and 
drop on white paper, and dry at a distance from the fire. 

Ratafia Drops. 

Blanch and beat in a mortar four ounces of bitter, and 
two ounces of sweet almonds, with a little of a pound of 
sugar sifted, and add the remainder of the sugar, and the 
whites of two eggs, making a paste; of which put little 
balls, the size of a nutmeg, on wafer-paper, and bake 
gently on tin-plates. 

Raspherry Gakes. 

Pick out any bad raspberries that are among the fruit, 
weigh and boil what quantity you please, and when mash- 
ed, and the liquor is wasted, put to it sugar the weight 
of the fruit you first put into the pan, mix it well off 
the fire until perfectly dissolved, then put it on china- 
plates, and dry it in the sun. As soon as the top part 
dries, cut with the cover of a canister into small cakes, 
turn them on fresh plates, and, when dry, put them in 
boxes with layers of paper. 

TO PRESERVE FRUITS FOR WINTER USE. 
Observations on Sweetmeats. 

Sweetmeats should be kept carefully from the air, and 
in a very dry place. Unless they havea very small pro- 
portion of sugar, a warm one does not hurt; but when 
not properly boiled, that is, long enough, but not quick, 
heat makes them ferment; and damp causes them to 
grow mouldy. They should be looked at two or three 
times in the first two months, that they may be gently 
boiled again, if not likely to keep. 

It is necessary to observe, that the boiling of sugar 
more or less, constitutes the chief art of the confectioner, 
and those who are not practised in this knowledge, and 
only preserveina plain way for family use, are not aware 
that, in two or three minutes, a syrup over the fire will 
pass from one gradation to another, called by the confec- 
tioners degrees of builing, of which there are six, and 
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those subdivided. But Iam not versed in the minute, 
and only make the observation to guard against under- 
boiling, which prevents sweetmeats from keeping ; and 
quick boiling and long, which brings them to a candy. 

Attention, without much practice, will enable a per- 
son to do any of the following sorts of sweetmeats, &c. 
and they are as much as is wanted in a private family ; 
the higher articles of preserved fruits may be bought 
at less expence than made. 

Jellies of fruit made with equal quantity of sugar, 
that is, a pound to a pint, require uo very long boiling. 

A pan should be kept for the purpose of preserving ; 
of double block tin, with a bow-handle opposite the 
straight one, for safety, will do very well; and if put 
by nicely cleaned, in a dry place, when done with, will 
last for several years. Those of copper or brass are 
improper, as the tinning wears out by the scraping of 
the sweet-meat Jadle. ‘'here is a new sort of iron, with 
a strong tinning, which promises to wear long. Sieves 
and spoons should be kept likewise for sweet things. 

Sweetmeats keep best in drawers that are not con- 
nected with a wall. Ifthere be the least damp, cover 
them only with paper dipped in brandy, laid quite close ; 
putting a little fresh over in spring, to prevent insect 
mould. When any sweetmeats are directed to be dried 
. in the sun or ina stove, it will be best in private families, 
where there is nota regular stove for the purpose, to 
put them in the sun on flag-stones, which reflect the 
heat, and place a garden glass over them to keep insects 
off; or if put in an oven, to take care not to let it be too 
warm, and watch that they do properly and slowly. 

To keep Currants, 

The bottles being perfectly clean and dry let the 
currants be cut from the large stalks with the smallest 
bit of stalk to each, that the fruit not being wounded 
no moisture may be among them. It is necessary to 
gather them when the weather is quite dry, and if the 
servant can be depended upon, it is best to cut them 
under the trees, and let them drop gently into the bottles, 
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Stop up the bottles with cork and rosin, and put them 
into the trench in the garden with the neck downwards ; 
stocks should be placed opposite to where each sort of 
fruit begins. 

Cherries and Damsons keep in the same way. 

Currants may be scalded, as directed for gooseber- 
ries, the first method. 


Lo keep Codlins for several months. 


Gather codlins at Midsummer of a middling size, 
put them intoan earthen pan, pour boiling water over 
them, and cover the pan with cabbage-leaves. Keep 
them by the fire till they would peel, but don’t peel them; 
then pour the water off till they are both quite cold. 
Place the codlins then ina stone jar witha smallish 
mouth, and pour on them the water that scalded them. 
Cover the pot with bladder wetted, and tied very close, 
and then over it coarse paper tied again. 

It is best to keep them in sniall jars, such as will be 
used at once when opened. 

To keep Gooseberries. 


Before they become too large, let them be gathered, 
and take care not to cut them in taking off the stalks and 
buds. Fill wide-mouthed bottles; put the corks loosely 
in, and set the bottles up to the neck in water in a boiler. 
When the fruit looks scalded, take them out; and when 
perfectly cold, cork close, and rosin the top. Dig a 
trench in a part of the garden least used, sufficiently 
deep for all the bottles to stand, and let the earth be 
thrown over, to cover them a foot and a half. When a 
frost comes on, a little fresh litter from the stable will 
prevent the ground from hardening so that the fruit 
cannot be dug up. Or, scald as above ; when cold, fill 
the bottles with cold water, cork them, and keep them 
in a damp or dry place; they will not be spoiled, 

Another way.—In the sizeand preparation as above ; 
when done, have boiling water ready, either in a boiler 
or large kettle ; and into it put as much roach-alum as 
will, when dissolved, harden the water, which you will 
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taste by a litéle roughness; if there be too much it will 
spoil the fruit. Putas many gooseberries into a large 
sieve as will lie at the bottom without covering one ano- 
ther. Hold the sieve in the water till the fruit begins to 
look scalded on the outside ; then turn them gently out 
of the sieve onacloth on the dresser, cover them with 
another cloth, and put some more to be scalded, and so 
on tillall be finished. Observe not to put one quantity 
on another, or they will become too soft. The next day 
pick out any bad or broken ones, bottle the rest, and fill 
up the bottles with the alum-water in which they were 
scalded ; which must be keptin the bottles; forif left in 
the kettle, or in a glazed pan, it will spoil. Stop them 
close. 

The water must boil all the time the process is carry- 
ing on. Gooseberries done this way make as fine 
tarts as fresh off the trees. 

Another way.—In dry weather pick the gooseberries 
that are full grown, but not ripe; top and tail them, and 
put into open-mouthed bottles; gently cork them with 
new velvet corks; put them in theoven when the bread 
is drawn, and let them stand till shrunk a quarter part ; 
take them out of the oven, and immediately beat the 
corks in tight, cut off the tops, and rosin down close; 
set them in a dry place; and if well secured from air 
they will keep the year round. 

Tf gathered in the damp, or the gooseberries’ skins are 
the least cut intaking off the stalks and buds, they will 
mould. ‘Uhe hairy sort only must be used for keep- 
ing, and do them before the seeds become large. 

Currants and damsons may be done the same. 


To keep Damsons for winter Pies. 


Put them in small stonejars, or wide-mouthed bottles ; 
set them up to their necks in a boiler of cold water, and 
lighting a fire under, scald them. Next day, when per- 
fectly cold, fill up with spring water; cover them. 

Another way.— Boil one third as much sugar as fruit 
with it,over a slow fire, till the juice adheres to the fruit, 
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and formsa jam. Keep it in small jars in a dry place. 
If too sweet, mix with it some of the fruit that is done 
without sugar. 

Another way.— Choose steen-pots if you can get them, 
which are of equal size top and bottom (they should hold 
eight or nine pounds); put the fruit in about a quarter 
up, then strew in a quarter of the sugar; then another 
quantity of fruit, and so tillall of both are in. The pro- 
portion of sugar is to be 3lbs, to Olbs. of fruit. Set 
the jars in the oven, and bake the fruit quite through. 
When cold, put a piece of clean-scraped stick into the 
middle of the jar, and let the upper part stand above 
the top; then pour melted mutton suet over the top, 
full half an inch thick, having previously covered the 
frnit with white paper. Keep the jars in a eool dry 
place, and use the suet asa cover; which you will 
draw up by the stick, minding to leave a little forked 
branch to it to prevent its slipping out. 


To preserve Fruit for Tarts, or Family. deserts. 


Cherries, plums ofall sorts, and American apples, ga- 
ther when ripe, and lay them in smail jars that will hold 
a pound ; strew over each jar 602, of good loaf-sugar 
pounded; cover with two bladders each, separately tied 
down ; then set the jarsin alarge stew-pan of water up 
to the neck, and letit boil 3 hours gently. Keep these 
and all other sorts of fruit free from damp. 

T'o keep Lemon-juice. 

Buy the fruit when cheap, keep it in a cool place 2 
or 3 days, if too unripe to squeeze readily; cut the 
peel off some, and roll them under your hand to make 
them part with the juice more readily; others you may 
leave unpared for grating, when the pulp shall be taken 
out and dried. Squeeze the juice into a China basin ; 
then strain it through some muslin, which will not permit 
the least pulp to pass. Have ready half and quarter 
ounce phials perfectly dry; fill them with the juice so 
near the top as only to admit halfatea-spoonful of sweet 
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oil into each; or a little more, if for larger bottles. 
Cork the bottles, and set them upright in a cool place. 
When you want lemon-juice, open such a sized bottle 
as you shall use in two or three days; wind some clean 
cotton round a skewer, and dipping it in, the oil will 
be attracted ; and when all shall be removed, the juice 
will be as fine as when first bottled. 
Hang the peels up till dry ; then keep them from the 
dust. 
China at he A very useful thing to mix with 
pind in Fevers, when the fresh Juice cannot be pro- 
cured. 


Squeeze from the finest fruit a pint of juice strained 
through fine muslin, and gently simmer with three 
quarters of a pound of double refined sugar twenty 
minutes; when cold put it in small bottles. 


Different ways of dressing Cranberries. 


For pies and puddings with a good deal of sugar. 

Stew in a jar with the same: which way they eat well 
with bread, and are very wholesome. 

Thus done, pressed and strained, the juice makes a 
fine drink for people in fevers. 


Orgeat. 


Boil a quart of new milk with a stick of cinnamon, 
sweeten to your taste, and let it grow cold; then pour it 
by degrees to three ounces of almonds, and twenty bit~ 
ter that have been blanched and beaten to a paste, with 
a little water to prevent oiling; boil all together, and 
stir till cold, then add half a glass of brandy. 

Another may.—Blanch and pound three quarters of 
a pound of almonds, and thirty bitter, witha spoonful 
of water. Stir in by degrees two pints of water, and 
three of milk, and strain the whole through a cloth. 
Dissolve half a pound of fine sugar in a pint of water, 
boil and skim it well ; mix it with the other, as likewise 
two spoonfuls of orange-flower water, and a tea-cupful 
of the best brandy. 
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Lemonade, to be made the day before wanted. 


Pare two dozen of tolerably sized lemons as thin as 
possible, put eight of the rinds into three quarts of hot, 
not boiling water, and cover it over for three or four 
hours. Rub some fine sugar on the lemons to attract 
the essence, and put it into a china-bowl. into which 
squeeze the juice of the lemons, ‘To it add one pound 
and a half of fine sugar, then put the water to the above, 
and three quarts of milk made boiling hot; mix, and 
pour through a jelly-bag till perfectly clear. 

Another way.— Pare a number of lemons according 
to the quantity you are likely to want; on the peels pour 
hot water, but more juice will be necessary than you 
need use the peels of. While infusing, boil sugar and 
water to a good syrup with the white ofan egg whipt up; 
when it boils, pour a little cold water into it ; set it on 
again, and when it boils up take the pan off, and set it 
to settle. Ifthere is any scum, take it off, and pour it 
clear from the sediment to the water the peels were in- 
fused in, and the lemon-juice; stir and taste it, and add 
as much more water asshall be necessary to make a very 
rich lemonade. Wet a jelly-bag, and squeeze it dry, 
then strain the liquor, which is uncommonly fine. 


Lemonade that has the flavour and appearance of Jelly. 


Pare 2 Seville oranges and 6 lemons as thin as pos- 
sible, and steep them 4 hours in a quart of hot water. 
Boil a pound and a quarter of loaf sugar in 3 pints of 
water, and skim it. Add the two liquors to the juice of 
six China oranges, and twelve lemons; stir the whole 
well, and run it through a jelly-hag till clear. Then add 
a little orange-water, if you like the flavour, and, if 
wanted, more sugar. It will keep well if corked. 

Raspberry Vinegar. 

Put a pound of fine fruit intoa china-bowl, and pour 
upon it a quart of the best white wine vinegar ; nextday 
strain the liquor on a pound of fresh raspberries ; and the 
following day do the same, but do not squeeze the fruit, 
only drain the liquor as dry as youcan fromit. The last 
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ime pass it through a canvas previously wet with vine- 

gar to prevent waste. Put it Into a stone jar, with a 
pound of sugar to every pint of juice, broken into large 
lumps; stir it when melted, then: put the jar into a 
sauce-pan of water, or on a hot hearth, let it simmer, 
and skim it. When cold, bottle it. 

This is one of the most useful preparations that can 
be kept in a house, not only as affording the most re- 
freshing beverage, but being of singular efficacy in 
complaints of the chest. A large spoonful or two ina 
tumbler of water. Be careful to use no glazed nor metal 
vessel for it, 

The fruit, with an equal quantity of sugar, makes ex- 
cellent Leasplerry Cakes without boiling. 


PART IX. 
CAKES, BREAD, &e. 


Observations on making and baking Cakes. 


Currants should be very nicely washed, dried in a 
cloth, and then set before the fire. If damp they will 
make cakes or puddings heavy. Before they are ad- 
ded, a dust of dry flour should be thrown among them, 
and a shake given to them, which causes the thing that 
they are put to, to be lighter. 

Eggs should be very long beaten, whites and yolks 
apart, and always strained. 

Sugar should be rubbed toa powder on a clean board, 
and sifted through a very fine hair or lawn-sieve. 

Lemon-peel should be pared very thin, and with a 
little sugar beaten in a marble mortar to a paste, and 
then mixed with a little wine, or cream, so as to divide 
easily among the other ingredients. 

After all the articles are put into the pan, they should 
be thoroughly and long beaten, as the lightness of the 
cake depends much on their being well incorporated. 

Whether black or white plum-cakes, they require less 
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butter and eggs for having yeast, and eat equally light 
and rich. If the leaven be only of flour, milk and water, 
and yeast, it hecomes more tough, and is less easily di- 
vided, than if the butter be first put with those ingre- 
dients, and the dough afterwards set to rise by the fire. 

The heat of the oven is of great importance for cakes, 
especially those that are large. If not pretty quick, the 
batter will not rise. Should you fear its catching by 
being too quick, put some paper over the cake to pre- 
vent its being burnt. Ifnotiong enough lighted to 
have a body of heat, or itis become slack, the cake will 
he heavy, ‘To know when it is soaked, take a broad- 
bladed knife that is very bright, and plunge into the 
very centre, draw it instantly out, and if the least 
stickiness adheres, put the cake immediately in, and 
shut up the oven. 

If the heat was sufficient to raise, but not to soak, I 
have with great success had fresh fuel quickly put in, 
and kept the cakes hot till the oven was fit to finish the 
soaking, and they turned out extremely well. But those 
who are employed, ought to be particularly careful that 
no mistake occur from negligence when large cakes 
are to be baked. 

Iceing for Cakes. 

For a large one, beat and sift eight ounces of fine 
sugar, put into a mortar with four spoonfuls of rose- 
water, with the whites of two eggs beaten and strained, 
whisk it well, and when the cake is almost cold, dip a 
feather in the iceing, and cover the cake well; set it in 
the oven to harden, but don’t let it stay to discolour. 
Put the cake into a dry place. 

To ice a very large Cake. 

Beat the whites of twenty fresh eggs; then by de- 
gree beat a pound of double-refined sugar sifted 
through a lawn-sieve ; mix these well in a deep earthen 

an; add orange-flower water, and a piece of fresh 
emon-peel ; of the former enough to flavour, and no 
more. Whisk it for three hours till the mixture is 
thick and white; then with a thin broad bit of board 
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spread it all over the top and sides, and set it ina cool 
oven, and an hour will harden it. 
A common Cake. 

Mix three quarters of a pound of flour with half a 
pound of butter, four ounces of sugar, four eggs, halfan 
ounce of caraways, and a glass of raisin-wine. Beat it 
well, and bakein a quick oven. Use fine Lisbon sugar. 

A very good common Cake. 

Rub eight ounces of butter into two pounds of dried 
flour ; mix it with three spoonfuls of yeast that is not 
bitter, to a paste. Let it rise an hour anda half; then 
mix in the yolks and whites of four eggs beaten apart, 
one pound of sugar, some milk to make it a proper thick- 
ness, (about a pint will be sufficient), a glass of sweet 
wine, the rind of a lemon, and a tea-spoonful of ginger. 
Add either a pound of currants, or some caraways, and 
beat well. 

An excellent Cake. 

Rub two pounds of dry fine flour, with one of butter, 
washed in plain and rose-water, mix it with three spoon- 
fuls of yeast in a little warm milk and water. Set it to 
rise an hour and a half before the fire; then beat into it 
two pounds of currants, one pound of sugar sifted, four 
ounces of almonds, six ounces of stoned raisins, chopped 
fine, half a nutmeg, cinnamon, allspice, and a few 
cloves, the peel of a lemon chopped as fine as possible, 
a glass of wine, ditto of brandy, twelve yolks and whites 
of eggs beat separately and long, orange, citron, and 
lemon. Beat exceedingly well, and butter the pan. A 
quick oven. 

A very fine Cake. 

Wash two pounds and a halfof fresh butter in water 
first, and then in rose-water, beat the butter to a cream ; 
beat twenty eggs, yolks and whites separately, half an 
hour each. Have ready two pounds and a half of the 
finest flour, well dried, and kept hot, likewise a pound 
and a half of sugar pounded and sifted, one ounce of 
spice in finest powder, three pounds of currants nicely 
cleaned and dry, half a pound of almonds blanched, 
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and three quarters of a pound of sweetmeats cut, not too 
thin. Let all be kept by the fire, mix all the dry in- 
gredients ; pour the eggs strained to the butter ; mix half 
a pint of sweet wine with a large glass of brandy, pour it 
to the butter and eggs, mix well, then have all the dry 
things put in by degrees; beat them very thoroughly, 
you can hardly do 1t too much, Having half a pound 
of stoned jar-raisins chopped as fine as possible, mix 
them carefully, so that there shall be no lumps, and 
add a tea-cupful of orange-flower water. Beat the in- 
gredients together a full hour at least. Have a hoop well 
buttered, or, if you have none, a tin or copper cake-pan ; 
take a white paper, doubled and buttered, and putin the 
pan round the edge, if the cake batter fill it more than 
three parts; for space should be allowed for rising. 
Bake in a quick oven, It will require three hours. 


Rout Drop Cakes. 

Mix two pounds of flour, one ditto butter, one ditto 
sugar, onedittocurrants, clean and dry ; then wet intoa 
stiff paste, with two eggs, a large spoon of orange-flower 
water, ditto rose-water, ditto sweet wine, ditto brandy, 
drop on atin-plate floured : a very short time bakes them. 

Flat Cakes, that will keep long in the house good. 

Mix two pounds of flour, one pound of sugar, and one 
ounce of caraways, with four or five eggs, and a few 
spoonfuls of water, to make a stiff paste; roll it thin, 
and cut it into any shape. Bake on this lightly floured. 
While baking, boil a pound of sugar in a pint of water 
to a thin syrup; while both are hot, dip each cake into 
it, and put them on tins into the oven to dry for a short 
time; and when the oven is cooler still, return them- 
there again, and let them stay four or five hours. 

Littie White Cakes. 

Dry halfa pound of flour, rub into it a very little 
punded sugar, one ounce of butter, one egg, a few ca- 
raways, and as much milk and water as to makea paste ; 
roll it thin, and cutit with the top of a canister or glass. 
Bake fifteen minutes on tin-plates. 
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Little short Cakes. 

Rub into a pound of dried flour 4 oz. of butter, 402. 
of white powder-sugar, one egg, and a spoonful or two 
of thin cream to make into a paste. hen mixed, 
put currants into one half, and caraways into the rest. 
Cut them as before, and bake on tins. 

Plum Cakes. 

Mix thoroughly a } of a peck of fine flour, well dried, 
with a pound of dry and sifted loaf sugar, three pounds 
of currants washed, and very dry, $1b. of raisins 
stoned and chopped, a quarter of an ounce of mace and 
cloves, twenty Jamaica peppers, a grated nutmeg, the 

eel of alemoncut as fine as possible, and half a pound 
of almonds blanched and beaten with orange-flower 
water. Melt two pounds of butter in a pint anda 
quarter of cream, but not hot, put toit a pint of sweet 
wine, a glass of brandy, the whites and yolks of twelve 
eges beaten apart, and $ a pint of good yeast. Strain 
this liquid by degrees into the dry ingredients, beating 
them together a full hour, then butter the hoop, or 
pan, and bake it. As you put the batterinto the hoop, 
or pan, throw in plenty of citron, lemon, and orange- 
candy. 

1f you ice the cake, take half a pound of double-re- 
fined sugar sifted, and puta little with the white of an 
egg, beat it well, and by degrees pour in the remainder. 
It must be whisked near an hour, with the addition of a 
little oragne-flower water, but mind not to put much. 
When the cake is done, pour the iceing over, and re- 
turn it to the oven for 15 minutes; but if the oven be 
warm, keep it near the mouth, and the door open, lest 
the color be spoiled. 

Another.—Flour dried, and currants washed and 
picked, four pounds, sugar pounded and sifted one 
pound and a half, six orange, lemon, and citron-peels, 
cut in slices: mix these. 

Beat ten eggs, yolks and whites separately ; then melt 
a pound and a half of butter in a pint of creain; when 
lukewarm, put it to half a pint of ale-yeast, near halfa 
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pint of sweet wine, and theeggs; then strain the liquid 
to the dry ingredients, beat them well, andadd of cloves, 
mace, cinnamon, and nutmeg, half an ounce each. 
Butter the pan, and put it into a quick oven. Three 
hours will bake it. 

Very good common Plum Cakes. 

Mix five ounces of butter in 3 lbs. of dry flour, and 
five ounces of fine Lisbon sugar; add six ounces of 
currants, washed and dried, and some pimento finely 
powdered. Put 3 spoonfuls of yeast into a Winchester 
pint of new milk warmed, and mix into a light dough 
with the above. Make it into twelve cakes, and bake 
on a floured tin half an hour. 

Little Plum Cakes, to keep long. 

Dry one pound of flour, and mix with six ounces of 
finely-pounded sugar; beat six ounces of butter to a 
cream, and add to 3 eggs, well beaten, halfa pound of 
currants washed, and nicely dried, and the flour and 
sugar; beat all for some time, then dredge flour on tin- 
plates, and drop the batter on them the size of a walnut. 
If properly mixed, it will be a stiff paste. Bake in a 
brisk oven. 

A good Pound Cake. 

Beat a pound of butter toa cream,and mix with it the 
whites and yolks of 8 eggs beaten apart. Have ready 
warm by the fire, a pound of flour, and the same of 
sifted sugar, mix them, and a few cloves, a little nutmeg 
and cinnamon in fine powder together; then by de- 

rees work the dry ingredients into the butter and eggs. 

hen well beaten, add a glass of wine and some cara- 

ways, It must be beaten a full hour. Lutter a pan, 
and bake it a full hour in a quick oven. 

The above proportions, leaving out four ounces of 
the butter, and the same of sugar, make a less luscious 
cake, and to most tastes a more pleasant one. 

A cheap Seed Cake. 

Mix a quarter of a peck of flour with half a pound 

of sugar, a quarter of an ounce of allspice, and a little 
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nger; melt three quarters of a pound of butter, with 
Palf a pint of milk ; when just warm, put to it a quarter 
of a pint of yeast, and work up to a good dough. Let it 
stand before the fire a few minutes before it goes to 
the aren add seeds, or currants, and bake an hour and 
a halt. 

Another.—Mix a pound and a half of flour, and a 
pound of common lump-sugar, eight eggs beaten sepa- 
rately, an ounce of seeds, two spoonfuls of yeast, and 
the same of milk and water. 

Note. Milk alone causes cake and bread soon to 
dry. 

Common Bread Cake. 


Take the quantity of a quartern loaf from the dough, 
when making white bread, and knead well into it two 
ounces of butter, two of Lisbon sugar, and eight of cur- 
rants. Warm the butter in a tea-cupful of good milk. 

By the addition of an ounce of butter, or sugar, or an 
egg or two, you may make the cake better. A tea- 
cupful of raw cream improves it much. It is best to 
bake it in a pan, rather than as a loaf, the outside being 
less hard. 


Queen Cakes. 


Mix a pound of dried flour, the same of sifted sugar, 
and of washed clean currants. Wash a pound of butter 
in rose-water, beat it well, then mix with it eight eggs, 
yolks and whites beaten separately, and put in the dry 
ingredients by degrees; beat the whole an hour; butter 
little tins, tea-cups, or saucers, and bake the batter in, 
filling only half, Sift a little fine sugar over just as 
you put into the oven. 

nother way. Beat eight ounces of butter, and mix 
with two well beaten eggs, strained ; mix eight ounces 
of dried flour, and the same of lump-sugar, and the 
grated rind of a lemon, then add the whole together, 
and beat full half an hour with a silver-spoon. Butter 
small pattypans, half fill, and bake twenty minutes in 
a quick oven. 


U 
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: Shrewsbury Cakes. 

Sift one pound of sugar, some pounded cinnamon, 
snd a nutmeg grated, into three pounds of flour, the 
finest sort; add a little rose-water to three eggs, well 
beaten, and mix these with the flour, &c. then pour 
into it as much melted butter as will make it a good 
thickness to roll out. 

Mould it well, and roll thin, and cut it into such 
shapes as you like. 

Tunbridge Cakes. 

Rub six ounces of butter quite fine, into a pound of 
flour, then mix six ounces of sugar, beat and strain two 
eggs, and make with the above into a, paste. Koll it 
very thin, and cut with the top of a glass; prick them 
with a fork, and cover with caraways, or wash with the 
white of an egg, and dust a little white sugar over. 

Rice Cake. 

# Mix ten ounces of ground rice, three ounces of flour, 
eight ounces of pounded sugar; then sift by degrees 
into eight yolks and six whites of eggs, and the peel of 
a lemon shred so fine that it is quite mashed ; mix the 
whole well in a tin stew-pan over a very slow fire with | 
a whisk, then put it immediately into the oven in the 
game, and bake forty minutes. 

Another.— Beat twelve yolks and six whites of eggs 
with the peels of two lemons grated. Mix one pound 
of flour of rice, eight ounces of flour, and one pound 
of sugar pounded and sifted; then beat it well with the 
eggs by degrees, for an hour, with a wooden spoon. 
Butter a pan well, and put it in at the oven mouth. 

A gentle oven will bake it in an hou# and a half. 

. Water Cakes. 

Dry three pdunds of fine flour, and rub into it one 
pound of sugar sifted, one pound of butter, and one 
eunce of caraway-seed. Make it into a paste with 
three quarters of a ping of boiling, new milk, roll very 
thin, and cut into the size you-@fggse; punch full of 
byl s, and bake on tin-plates in a cool oven. 
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Spunge Cake, , 
Weigh ten eggs, sna their weight in very fine sugar, 
and that of six in flour; beat the yolks with the flour, 
and the whites alone, to a very stiff froth; then by de- 
ees mix the whites and the flour with the other ingre- 
ients, and beat them well half an hour. Bake in a 
quick oven an hour. 
Another, without butter.—Dry one pound of flour, 
and one and a quarter of sugar; beat seven eggs, yolks 
and whites apart; grate a lemon, and, with a spoonful 
af brandy, beat the whole together with your hand for 
an hour. Bake in a buttered pan, in a quick oven. 
Sweetmeats may be added, if approved. 
Tea Cakes. 


Rub fine four ounces of butter into eight ounces of 
flour ; mix eight ounces of currants, and six of fine 
Lisbon sugar, two yolks and one white of eggs, and a 
spoonful of brandy. Roll the paste the thickness of am 
Oliver biscuit, and cut with a wine glass. You may 
beat the other white, and wash over them; ard ‘either 
dust sugar, or not, as you like. 

“ Benton Tea Cakes. 


Mix a paste of flour, a little bit of butter and milk: 
roll as thin as possible, and bake on a back-stone over 
the fire, or'on a hot hearth, ; 

Another sort, as Biscuits.—Rub into a pound of 
flour six ounces of butter, and three large spoonfuls of: 
yeast, and make into a paste, with a sufficient quantity 
of new milk ; make into biscuits, and prick them with 
a clean fork. 

Another soM.—Melt six or seven ounces of butter 
with a sufficiency of new milk warmed to make seven 
pounds of flour into a stiff paste; roll thin, and make 
into biscuite. 

A Biscuit Cafe. 


One pound of flour, five eggs well beaten and strain- 
ed, eight ounces ofbugar, a little rose, or orange-flower 
water; beat the whole thoroughly, and bake one hour. 
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Macaroons. | 

Blanch four ounces of almonds, and pound with four 
spoonfuls of orange-flower water; whisk the whites of 
four eggs to a froth, then mix it, and a pound of sugar, 
sifted, with the almonds, to a paste; and laying a sheet 
of wafer-paper on atin, put it on in different little cakes, 
the shape of macaroons. 

W aft ers, 


Drp the flour well which you intend to use, mix a 
little pounded sugar and finely-pounded mace with it; 
then make it into a thick Latter with cream ; butter the 
wafer irons, let them be hot: put a tea-spoonful of the 
batter into them, so bake them carefully, and roll them 
off the iron with a stick. 

Crack Nuts. 


Mix eight ounces of flour, and eight ounces of sugar ; 
melt four ounces of butter in two spoonfuls of raisin- 
wine; then, with four eggs beaten and strained, make 
into a paste; add caraways, roll out as thin as paper, 
cut with the top of a glass, wash with the white of an 
egg, and dust sugar over. 

Gracknels, 

Mix with a quart of flour half a nutmeg grated, the 
yolks of four eggs beaten, with four spoonfuls of rose- 
water, into a stiff paste, with cold water; then roll-in a 
pound of butter, and make them into a cracknel shape ; 
pat them into a kettle of boiling water, and boil them 
till they swim, then take out, and put them inte cold 
water; when hardened, lay them out to dry, and bake 
them on tin plates. : 

A good plain Bun, that may be eaten with or without 
toasting and butter, 

Rub four ounces of butter into two pounds of flour, 
four ounces of sugar, a nutmeg, or not, as you like, a 
few Jamaica peppers, a desert spoonful of caraways ; 
putas pont cs two of cream into a cup of yeast, and 
as much good milk as will make the above into a light 
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aste. Set it to rise by a fire till the oven be ready. 
hey will quickly bake on tins. 
Richer Buns. 

Mix one pound and a half of dried flour with half a 
pound of sugar; melt a pound and two ounces of butter 
in a little warm water; add six spoonfuls of rose-water, 
and knead the above into a light dough, with half a 
pint of yeast ; then mix five ounces of caraway-comfits 
In, and put some on them. 


Gingerbread, 


Mix with two pounds of flour half a pound of treacle, 
three quarters of an ounce of caraways, one ounce of 
ginger finely sifted, and eight ounces of butter. 

oll the paste into what form you please, and bake on 
tins, after having worked it very much, and kept it to 
rise. 

If you like sweetmeats, add orange candied; it may 
be added in small bits. 

Another sort.—To 3 quarters of a pound of treacle 
beat one egg strained; mix 4 ounces of brown sugar, 
half an ounce of ginger sifted ; of cloves, mace, allspice, 
and nutmeg, a quarter of an ounce, beaten as fine as 
possible ; coriander and caraway seeds, each a quarter 
ofan ounce; melt 1 pound of butter, and mix with the 
above ; and add as much flour as will knead into a pretty 
stiff paste; then roll it out, and cut into cakes. 

Bake on tin-plates in a quick oven. A little time 
will bake them. 

Ofsome, drops may be made. 

f good plain sort,—Mix three pounds of flour with 
half a pound of butter, four ounces of brown sugar, half 
an ounce of pounded ginger; then make into a paste 
with one pound and a quarter of treacle warm. 

A good sort without Butter.— Mix 2 pounds of trea- 
cle; of orange, lemon, and citron, and candied ginger, 
each four ounces, all thinly sliced ; one ounce of corian- 
der seeds, one ounce of caraways, and one ounce of 
beaten ginger, in as much flour as will make a soft paste ; 
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lay it in cakes on tin-plates, and bake it in a quick 
oven. Keep it dry in acovered earthen vessel, and it 
will be good for some months. 

Note. Ifcakes or biscuits be kept in paper, ora 
drawer, the taste will be disagreeable. A pan and cover, 
or tureen, will preserve them long and moist.—Or, ifto 
be crisp, laying them before the fire will make them so. 


Beat seven eggs well, and mix with halfa pint ofnew 
milk, in which have been melted 4 ounces of butter; 
add to it a quarter of a pint of yeast, and three ounces 
of sugar, and put them, by degrees, into as much flour 
as will make a very light paste, rather like a batter, and 
let it rise before the fire half an hour; then add some 
more flour, to make it a little stiffer, but not stiff. 
Work it well, and divide it into small loaves, or cakes, 
about five or six inches wide, and flatten them. When 
baked and cold, slice them the thickness of rusks, and 
put them in the oven to brown a little. 

Note. The cakes, when first baked, eat deliciously 
buttered for tea; or, with caraways, to eat cold. 

To make Feast. 

Thicken two quarts of water with fine flour, about 
three spoonfuls, boil half an hour, sweeten with near 
half a pound of brown sugar; when near cold, put into 
it four spoonfuls of fresh yeast in a jug, shake it well to- 
gether, and let it stand one day to ferment near the fire, 
without being covered. There will be athin liquor on 
the top, which must be poured off; shake the remainder, 
and cork it up for use. Take always four spoonfuls of 
the old to ferment the next quantity, keeping it always 
in succession. | 

A half-peck loaf will require about a gill. 

Another way.—Boil 1 pound of potatoes to a mash; 
when half cold, add a cupful of yeast, and mix it well. 
It will be ready for use in two or three hours, and keeps 


well. 
Use double the quantity of this to what you do of 
beer-yeast. = 
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To take off the bitter of yeast, put bran into a sieve, 
and pour it through, having first mixed a little warm 
water with it. 

To make Bread, 


Let flour be kept four or five weeks before it is begun 
to bake with. Put half a bushel of good flour into a 
trough, or kneading-tub; mix with it between four 
and five quarts of warm water, and a pint and a half of 
good yeast; put it into the flour, and stir it well with 
your hands till it becomes tough. Letit rise about an 
hour and twenty minutes, or less if it rises fast; then, 
before it falls, add four more quarts of warm water, 
and half a pound of salt; work it well, and cover it 
with acloth. Put the fire then into the oven; and by 
the time it is warm enough, the dough will be ready. 
Make the loaves about five pounds each; sweep out 
the oven very clean and quick, and put in the bread ; 
shut it up close, and two hours and a half will bake it. 
In summer the water should be milk-warm, in winter 
a little more, and in frosty weather as hot as you can 
well bear your hand in, but not scalding, or the whole 
will be spoiled. Ifbaked in tins, the crust will be 
very nice, 

The oven should be round, not long; the roof from 
twenty to twenty-four inches high, the mouth small, and. 
the door of iron, to shut close. This construction will 
save firing and time, and bake better than long and 
high-roofed ovens. 

olls, muffins, or any sort of bread, may be made to 
taste new when two or three days old, by dipping them 
uncut in water, and baking afresh or toasting. 


American Flour 


Requires almost twice as much water to make it into 
bread as is used for English flour, and therefore it is 
more profitable; for a stone of the American, which 
weighs fourteen pounds, will make twenty-one pounds 
and a halfof bread, but the best sort of English flouz 
produces only eighteen pounds and a half. 
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The Reverend Mr. Hagget's economical Bread. 

Only the coarse flake-bran is to be removed from the 
flour ; of this take five pounds, and boil it in rather more 
than four gallons of water; so that when perfectly 
smooth, you may have three gallons and three quarts of 
bran-water clear. With this knead fifty-six pounds of 
the flour, adding salt and yeast in the same way and 
proportions as for other bread. When ready to bake, 
ee it into loaves, and bake them two hours and a 

alf. 

Thus made, flour will imbibe three quarts more of 
bran-water than of plain; so that it not only produces a 
more nutritious substantial food, but makes an increase 
of one-fifth of the usual quantity of bread, which is a 
saving of one day’s consumption out of six ; and if this 
was adopted throughout the kingdom, it would make a 
taving often millions sterling a year, when wheat was at 

the price it stood in the scarcity, reckoning the con- 
sumption to be 2 hundred thousand bushels aday. The 
same quantity of flour which, kneaded with water, 
profluces sixty-nine pounds eight ounces of' bread, will, 
in the above way, make eighty-three pounds eight 
ounces, aud gain fourteen pounds, At the ordinary 
price of flour four millions would be saved. When 
ten days old, if put into the oven for twenty minutes, 
this bread will appear quite new again. 

Rice-and-Wheat Bread, 

Simmer a pound of rice in two quarts of water till it 
becomes pertectly soft ; when it is of a proper warmth, 
mix it extremely well with four pounds of flour, and 
yeast and salt as for other bread; of yeast about four 
large spoonful; knead it extremely well; then set it to 
rise before the fire. Some of the flour should be re- 
served to make up the loaves. The whole expense, in- 
cluding baking, will not exceeed three shillings, for 
which eight pounds and a half of exceeding good bread 
will be produced. If the rice should require more 


water, it must be added, as some rice swells more 
than others, 
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French Bread. 

With a quarter of a peck of fine flour mix the yolks 
of three and whites of two eggs, beaten and strained, a 
little salt, half a pint of good yeast that is not bitter, and 
as much milk, made a little warm, as will work into a 
thin light dough. Stir it about, but don’t knead it. 
Have ready three quart wooden dishes, divide thedough 
among them, set to rise, then turn them out into the 
oven, which must be quick. Rasp when done. 

To discover whether Bread has been adulterated with 
whiting or chalk, 

Mix it with lemon-juice, or strong vinegar, and ifthis 
puts it into a state of fermentation, you may be certain 
it has a mixture of alkaline particles; and these are 
sometimes in large quantities in bakers’ bread. 


T'o detect Bones, Jalap, Ashes, &c. in Bread. 


Slice a large loaf very thin, the crumb only ; set it 
over the fire with water, and let it boil gently a long 
time ; take it off, and pour the water into a vessel; let 
it stand till near cold; then pour it gently out, and‘%n 
the sediment will be seen the ingredients which have 
been mixed. The alum will be dissolved in the water, 
and may be extracted from it. If jalap has been used, 
it will form a thick film at top, and the heavy ingredi- 
ents will sink to the bottom. 

Excellent Rolls. 

Warm one ounce of butter in half a pint of milk, put 
to it a spoonful and a half of yeast of small beer, anda 
little salt. Put two pounds of flour into a pan, and mix 
in the above. Let it rise an hour ; knead it well ; make 
into seven rolls, and bake in a quick oven. 

If made in cakes three inches thick, sliced and 
buttered, they resemble Sally Lumm’s, as made at 
Bath. The foregoing receipt, with the addition ofa 
little saffron boiled in half a tea-cupful of milk, makes 
remarkably good. 

French Rolls. 
Rub an ounce of butter into a pound of flour; mix 
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one egg beaten, a little yeast that is not bitter, and as 
much milk as will make a dough of a middling stiff- 


ness. Beat it well, but do not knead; Jet itrise and 
bake on tins. 


Brentford Rolls. 

Mix with two pounds of flour a little salt, two ounces 
of sifted sugar, four ounces of butter, and two eggs 
beaten with two spoonfuls of yeast, and about a pint of 
milk. Knead the dough well, and set it to rise before 
the fire. Make twelve rolls, butter tin-plates, and set 
them before the fire to rise, till they become of a proper 
size ; then bake half an hour. 


Potatoe Rolls. 

Boil three pounds of potatoes, bruise and work them 
with two ounces of butter, and as much milk as will 
make them pass through acolander. Take half or three 
quarters of a pint of yeast, and half a pint of warm 
water, mix with the potatoes, then pour the whole 
upon five pounds of flonr, and add some salt. Knead 
it well : if not of a proper consistence, puta little more 
milk and water warm; let it stand before the fire an 
hour to rise; work it well, and make intorolls. Bake 
about half an hour in an oven not quite so hot as for 
bread. They eat well toasted and buttered. 


Muffins. 

Mix two pounds of flour with two eggs, two ounces 
of butter melted in a pint of milk, and four or five 
spoonfuls of yeast ; beat it thoroughly, and set it to rise 
two or three hours. Bake on a hot hearth in flat cakes. 
When done on one side turn them. 

Note.—Mufiins, rolls, or bread, if stale, may be made 
to taste new, by dipping in cold water, and toasting, 
or heating in an oven, or Dutch oven, till the outside 
be crisp. 

Forkshire Cake. 

Take two pounds of flour, and mix with it four 
ounces of butter melted in a pint of good milk, three 
spoonfuls of yeast, and two eggs : beat all well together. 
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and let it rise; then knead it, and make into cakes; 

let them rise on tins before you bake, which doin a 

slow oven. Another sort is made as above, leaving out 

the butter. The first is a shorter sort; the last lighter. 
Hard Biscutts. 

Warm two ounces of butter in as much skimmed milk 
as will make a pound of flour into a very stiff paste, beat 
it witha rolling-pin, and work it very smooth. Roll it 
thin, and cut it into round biscuits ; prick them full of 
holes with a fork. About six minutes will bake them. 

Plain and very crisp Biscutts. 

Make a pound of flour, the yolk of an egg, and some 

milk, into a very stiff paste ; beat it well, and knead till 
uite smooth; roll very thin, and cut into biscuits. 
ake them in a slow oven till quite dry and crisp. 


PART X. 


HOME-BREWERY, WINES, &c. 


To brew very fine Welch Ale. 


POUR forty-two gallons of water hot, but not quite 
boiling, on eight bushels of malt, cover and let it stand 
three hours. In the mean time infuse four pounds of 
hops in a little hot water, and put the water and hops 
into the tub, and run the wort upon them, and boil them 
together three hours, Strain off the hops, and keep for 
the small beer. Let the wort stand in a high tub till 
cool enough to receive the yeast, of which put two 
bade of ale, or if you cannot getit, of small beer yeast. 

ix it thoroughly and often. When the wort has done 
working the second or third day, the yeast will sink ra- 
ther than rise in the middle, remove it then, and tun the 
ale as it works out; pour a quart in at a time, and 
gently, to prevent the benentanon from continuing too 

ong, which weakens the liquor. Put a bit of paper 
over the bung-hole two or three days before stopping up. 
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Strong Beer or Ale. 

Twelve bushels of malt to the hogshead for beer, (or 
fourteen if you wish it of a very good body) eight for 
ale ; for either pour the whole quantity of water hot, but 
not boiling, on at once, and let it infuse three hours 
close-covered ; mash it in the first half hour, and let it 
stand the remainder of the time. Run it on the hops 
previously infused in water; for strong beer three 
aera of a pound to a bushel ; if for ale, half a pound. 

il them with the wort two hours from the time it be- 
gins toboil. Cool a pailful to add three quarts ofyeast 
to, which will prepare it for putting to the rest when 
ready next day ; but if possible put together the same 
night. Tun as usual. Cover the bung-hole with paper 
when the beer has done working; and when itis to be 
stopped, have ready a pound and a ha'f of hops dried 
before the fire, put them into the bung-hole, and fasten 
itup. Letit stand 12 months in casks, and 12 in bot- 
tles before it be drank. It will keep fine 8 or 10 years. 
It should be brewed the beginning of March. 

Great care must be taken that the bottles are per- 
fectly prepared, and that the corks are of the best sort. 

The ale will be ready in three or four months; and 
if the vent peg never be removed, it will have spirit 
and strength to the very last. Allow two gallons of 
water at first for waste. 

After the beer or ale has run from the grains, pour 
a hogshead and halffor the twelve bushels, and a hogs- 
head of water if eight were brewed ; mash, and let stand, 
and then boil, &c. Use some of the hops for this 
table-beer that were boiled for the strong. : 

When thunder or hot weather causes beer to turn 
sour, a tea-spoonful, or more, if required, of salt of 
wormwood put into the jug, will rectify it. Let it he 
drawn just before it is drunk or it will taste flat. 

Excellent Table Beer. 

‘On three bushels of malt pour of hot water the third of 
the quantity you are to use, which is to be thirty-nine 
gallons. Cover it warm half an hour, then mash, and 
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let it stand two hours and a half more, then set it to 
drain, When dry, add half the remaining water, mash, 
and let it stand half an hour, run that into another tub, 
and pour the rest of the water on the malt, stir it well, 
and cover it, letting it infuse a full hour. Run that off, 
and mix all together. A pound and a half of hops 
should be infused in water, as in the former receipt, 
aud be put into the tub for the first running. 

Boil the hops with the wort an hour from the time it 
first boils. Strain off and cool. If the whole benot cool 
enough that day to add to the yeast, a pail or two of wort 
may be prepared, and a quart of yeast put to it over 
night. Before tunning, all the wort should be added to- 
gether, and thoroughly mixed with thelade-pail. When 
the wort ceases to work, put a bit of paper on the bung- 
hole for three days, when it may be safely fastened close. 
In three or four weeks the beer will be fit for drinking. 

Note, Servauts should be directed to Pa a cork into every barrel as 
soon asthe cock is taken out, and to fasten in the vent-peg, the air 
causing casks to become musty, 

To refine Beer, Ale, Wine, or Cyder. 

Put two ounces of isinglass shavings to soak in a quart 
of the liquor that you want to clear, beat it with a whisk 
every day till dissolved. Draw off a third part of the 
cask, and mix the above with it: likewise a quarter of 
an ounce of pearl-ashes, one ounce of salt of tartar cal- 
cined, and one ounce of burnt alum powdered. Stir it 
well, then return the liquor into the cask, and stir it 
with a clean stick. Stop it up, and in a few days it 
will be fine. 

Lixtract of Malt for Coughs. 

Over half a bushel of pale ground malt, pour asmuch 
hot, not boiling water, as will just cover it. In forty- 
eight hours drain off the liquor entirely, but without 
squeezing the grains ; put the former into a large sweet- 
meat-pan, or sauce-pan, that there may be room to'boil 
as quick as possible, without boiling over; when it be- 
gins to thicken stir constantly. It must be as thick as 
treacle. A cee spo thrice a day. 

o preserve Yeast. , 


When you have plenty of yeast, begin to save it in the 
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following manner; whisk it until it becomes thin, then 
take a new large wooden dish, wash it very nicely, and 
when quite dry, lay a layer of yeast over the inside with 
a soft brush; let it dry, then put another layer in the 
same manner, and sodo until you havea sufficient quan- 
tity, observing that each coat dry thoroughly before ano- 
ther be added. It may be put on two or three inches 
thick, and will keep several months; when to be used, 
cut a piece out; stir it in warm water.—If,to be used 
for brewing, keep it by dipping large handfuls of birch 
tied together ; and when dry, repeat the dipping once. 
You may thus do as many as you please ; but take care 
that no dust comes to them, or the vessel in which it 
has been prepared as before. When the wort is set to 
work, throw into it one of these bunches, and it will do 
as well as with fresh yeast; but if mixed with a small 
quantity first and then added to the whole, it will work 
sooner, 


Remarks on English VW ines. 


English wines would be found particularly useful, now 
foreign are so high-priced; and though sugar is dear, 
they may be made at a quarter of the expense. If care- 
fully made, and kept three or four years, a proportion- 
able strength being given, they would answer the pur- 
pose of foreign wines for health, and cause a very con 
siderable reduction in the expenditure, 


A rich and pleasant Wine. 


Take new cyder from the press, mix it with as much 
honey as will support an egg, boil gently fifteen minutes, 
but not in an iron, brass, or copper pot. Skim it well; 
when cool, let it be tunned, but don’t quite fill, In 
March following bottle it, and it will be fit to drink in 
six weeks; but will beless sweet if kept longer in the 
cask, You will have a rich and strong wine, and it 
will keep well. This will serve for any culinary pur- 
poses which sack, or sweet wine, is directed for. 

Honey is a fine ingredient to assist, and render pala- 
table new crabbed austere cyder. 


wines, &c. Z5r 


Raspberry Wine. 


To every quart of well-picked raspberries put a quart 
of water; bruise, and let them stand two days; strain 
off the liquor, and to every gallon put 3 pounds of lump 
sugar; when dissolved put the liquor intoa barrel, and 
when fine, which will be in about 2 months, bottle it, and 
toeach bottle put a spoonful of brandy, or a glass of wine. 


Raspberry or Currant Wine. 


To every three pints of fruit, carefully cleared from 
mouldy or bad, put one quart of water; bruise, the for- 
mer, In twenty-four hours strain the liquor, and put 
to every quart a pound of sugar, of good middling quality 
af Lisbon. If for white currants, use lump-sugar. It is 
best to put the fruit, &c. in a large pan, and when in 
three or four days the scum rises, take that off before the 
liquor be put into the barrel.—Those who make from 
their own gardens may uot have a sufficiency to fill the 
barrel at once; the wine will not hurt if made in the pan, 
in the above proportions, and added as the fruit ripens, 
and can be gathered in dry weather. Keep an account of 
what is put in each time. 

Another way.—Put five quarts of currants, and a 
pint of raspberries, to every two gallons of water; let 
them soak a night; then squeeze and break them well. 
Next day rub them well on a fine wire sieve, till all the 
juice is obtained, washing the skins again with some of 
the water; then to every gallon put four pounds of 
very good Lisbon sugar, but not white, which is often 
adulterated ; tun it immediately, and lay the bung 
lightly on. Do not use anything to work it. In two 
or three days put a bottle of brandy to every four gal- 
lons ; bung it close, but leave the peg out at top a few 
days; keep it three years, and it will be a very fine 
agreeable wine ; four years would make it still better. 


Black Currant Wine, very fine. 


To every three quarts of juice, put the same of water 
anboiled ; and to every three quarts of the liquor, add 
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three pounds of very pure moist sugar. Put in into 
a cask, preserving a little for filling up. Put the cask 
in a warm dry room, and the liquor will ferment of 
itself. Skim off the refuse, when the fermentation 
shall be over, and fill up with the reserved liquor. 
When it has ceased working, pour three quarts of 
brandy to forty quarts of wine. Bung it close for nine 
months. then bottle it, and drain the thick part through 
a jelly-bag, until it be clear, and bottle that. Keep 
it ten or twelve months. 
Excellent Ginger Wine. 

Put into a very nice boiler ten gallons of water, fifteen 
pounds of lump-sugar, with the whites of six or eight 
eggs well beaten and strained ; mix all well while cold, 
when the liquor boils skim it well; put in half a pound 
of common white ginger bruised, boil it twenty minutes. 
Have ready the very thin rinds of seven lemons, and 
pour the liquor on them; when coo/, tun it with two 
spoonfuls of yeast ; put a quart of the liquor to two 
ounces of isinglass shavings, while warm, whisk it 
well three or four times, and pour all together into the 
barrel, Next day stop it up; in three weeks bottle, 
and in three months it will be a delicious and refresh- 
ing liquor; and though very cool, perfectly safe. 
Another.—Boil 9 quarts of water with 6 pounds of 
lump-sugar, the rinds of2 or 3 lemons very thinly pared, 
with two ounces of bruised white ginger half an hour ; 
skim. Put three quarters of a pound of raisins into the 
cask; when the liquor is lukewarm, tun it with the 
juice of 2 lemons strained, and a spoonful and a half 
of yeast. Stir it daily, then put in half a pint of brandy, 
and half an ounce of isinglass shavings; stop it up, and 
bottle it six or seven weeks. Do not put the lemon- 
peel in the barrel. 

Orange Wine. 

To five gallons of spring water, put fifteen pounds 
of loaf sugar, and the whites of three eggs, well beaten, 
let it boil for a quarter of an hour, and as the scum 
rises, take it off, when cold add the juice of 60 seville 
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oranges and 5 lemons; pare 10 oranges and 5 lemons as 
thin as. possible, put them on thread, and suspend them 
in the barrel for 2 months, then take them out, and 
put in a pound of loaf sugar, and bung it up. 
Excellent Cowslip Wine, 

To every gallon of water, weigh three pounds of lump- 
sugar, boil the quantity half an hour, taking off the 
scum as it rises. When cool enough, put to it a crust 
of toasted bread dipped in thick yeast, let the liquor 
ferment in the tub thirty-six hours ; then into the cask 
put for every gallon the peel of two and rind of one 
emon, and both of one Seville orange, and one gallon 
of cowslip-pips, then pour on them the liquor. It 
must be carefully stirred every day for a week; then 
to every five gallons put in a bottle of brandy. Let the 
cask be close stopped, and stand only six weeks before 
you bottle off. Observe to use the best corks. 


Elder Wine. 

To every quart of berries put two quarts of water, bod 
half an hour, run the liquor, and break the fruit through 
a hair sieve; then to every quart of juice, put three 
quarters of a pound of Lisbon sugar, coarse, but not the 
very coarsest. Boilthe whole a quarter of an hour with 
some Jamaica peppers, ginger, and afew cloves. Pour 
it into a tub, and when of a proper warmth, into the bar- 
rel, with toast and yeast to work, which there is more 
difficulty to make it do than most other liquors. Whenit 
ceases to hiss, put a quart of brandy to eight gallons, and 
stop up. MBottle in the spring or at Christmas. The 
liquor must be in a warm place to make it work. 

White Eider Wine, very much like Frontintac. 

Boil eighteen pounds of white powder sugar, with six 
gallons of water, and two whites of eggs well beaten ; 
then skim it, and put in a quarter of a peck of elder- 
flowers from the tree that bears white berries ; don’t 
keep them on the fire. When near cold, stir it, and put 
in 81x spoonfuls of lemon-juice, four or five of yeast, and 
beat well into the liquor; stir it. every day; put six 
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pounds of the best raisins, stoned, into the cask, and 

tun the wine. Stop it close, and bottle in six months. 

When well kept, this wine will pass for Frontiniae. 
Clary Wine. 

Boil 15 gallons of water, with 45 pounds of sugar, 
skim it, when cold put a little to a yaaa of a pint 
of yeast, and so by degrees add alittle more. In ar 
hour pour the small quantity to the large, pour the 
liquor on clary-flowers, picked in the dry ; the quan- 
tity for the above is twelve quarts. ‘Those who gather 
from their own garden may not have sufficient to put in 
at once, and may add as they can get them, keeping 
account of each quart. When it ceases to hiss, and the 
flowers are all in, stop it up for four months. Rack it 
off, empty the barrel of the dregs, and adding a gallon 
of the best brandy, stop it up, and let it stand six or 
eight weeks, then bottle it. 

Excellent Raisin Wine. 


To every gallon of spring-water, put 8 pounds of 
fresh Smyrnas in a large tub ; stir it thoroughly every 
day for a month; then press the raisins in a horse-hair 
bag as dry as possible; put the liquor intoa cask ; and 
when it has done hissing, pour in a bottle of the best 
brandy: stop it close for twelve months; then rack it 
eff, but without the dregs; filter them through a bag 
of flannel of three or ae folds; add the clear to the 
quantity, and pour one or two quarts of brandy, ac- 
cording to the size of the vessel. Stop it up, and at 
the end of three years, you may either bottle it, or drink 
it frem the cask. Raisin wine would be extremel 
good, if made rich of the fruit, and kept long, whic 
unproves the flavour greatly. 

Ratsin Wine with Cyder. 

Put two hundred weight of Malaga raisins into a cask, 
and pour upon them a hogshead of good sound cyder 
that is not rough; stir it well two or three days; stop 
it, and let it stand six months; then rack into a cas 
that.it will fill, and put ina gallon of the best brandy. 
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If raisin wine be much used, it would answer well to 
keep a cask always for it, and bottle off one year’s wine 
just in time to make the next, which, allowing the six 
months of infusion, would make the wine to be eighteen 
months old. In cyder-counties this way is very econo- 
‘mical; and even if not thought strong enough, the ad- 
dition of another quarter of a hundred of raisins would 
be sufficient, and the wine would still be very cheap. 
When the raisins are pressed through a horse-hair bag, 
they will either produce a good spirit by distillation, and 
must be sent to a chemist who will do it (but if for that 
purpose, they must be very little pressed ;) or they will 
make excellent vinegar, on which article see page 121, 
The stalks should be picked out for the above, and may 
be thrown into any cask of vinegar that is making; be- 
ing very acid. 
Raisin Wine without Cyder. 

On four hundred weight of Malagas pour one hogshead 
of spring-water, stir well daily for fourteen days, then 
squeeze the raisins in a horse-hair bag in a press, and 
tun the liquor ; when it ceases to hiss, stop it close. In 
six months rack it off into another cask, or into a tub, 
and after clearing out the sediment, return it into the 
same, but don’t wash it; add a gallon of the best 
brandy, stop it close, and in six months bottle it. Take 
care of the pressed fruit, for the uses of which refer to 
the preceding receipt. 

Sack Mead. 

To every gallon of water put four pounds of honey, 
and boil it three quarters of an hour, taking care to-skim 
it. To every calon add an ounce of hops ; then boil it 
half an hour, and let it stand till next day: put it into 
your cask, and to thirteen gallons of the liquor add a 
quart of brandy. Let it be lightly stopped till the fer- 
mentation is over, and then stop it very close. If you 
make a large cask, keep it a year in cask. ; 

Cowslip Mead. . 


Pat thirty pounds of honey into fifteen gallons of 
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water, and boul till one gallon is wasted’; skim it, take 
it off the fire, and have ready a dozen and a half of le- 
mons quartered ; pour a gallon of the liquor boiling hot 
upon them; put the remainder of the liquor intoa tub, 
with seven pecks of cowslip-pips; let them remain there 
all night, and then put the liquor and the lemons to 
eight spoonfuls of new yeast, and a handful of sweet- 
briar: stir all well together, and let it work three or 
four days. Strain it, and put into the cask: letit stand 
six months, and then bottle it for keeping. 


Imperial, 


Put two ounces of cream of tartar, and the juice and 
paring of two lemons, into a stone-jar; put on them 
seven quarts of boiling water, stir and cover close. 
When cold, sweeten with loaf-sugar, and straining it, 
bottle and cork it tight This is a very pleasant liquor, 
and very wholesome; but from the latter considera- 
tion was at one time drank in such quantities, as to 
become injurious, Add, in bottling, halfa pint of rum 
to the whole quantity. 


Ratajfia. 


Blanch two ounces of peach and apricot kernels, 
bruise and put them into a bottle, and fill nearly up 
with brandy. Dissolve half a pound of white sugar- 
candy in a cup of cold water, and add to the brandy 
after it has stood a month on the kernels, and they are 
strained off; then filter through paper, and bottle for 
use. Theleaves of peach and nectarines, when the 
trees are cut in the spring, being distilled, are an ex- 
cellent substitute for ratafia in puddings. 

Raspberry Brandy. 

Pick fine dry fruit, put into a stone jar, and the jar 
into a kettle of water, or on a hot hearth, till the juice 
will run ; strain, and to every pint add half a pound of 
sugar, give one boil, and skim it; when cold put equal 

uantities of juice and brandy, shake well and bottle. 
6 people prefer it stronger of the-brandy, © 
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An excellent Method of making Punch. , 

Take two large fresh lemons with rough skins, gute 
ripe, and some large lumps of double-refined sugar. 
Rub the sugar over the lemons till it has absorbed all 
the yellow part of the skins. Then put into the bowl 
these lumps, and as much more as the juice of the 
lemons may be supposed to require; for no certain 
weight can be mentioned, as the ascidity of a lemon 
cannot be known till tried, and therefore this must be 
determined by the taste. Thensqueeze the lemon-juice 
upon the sugar; and witha bruiser press the sugar and 
the juce particularly well together, for a great deal of 
the richness and fine flavour of the punch depends on 
this rubbing and mixing process being thoroughly per- 
formed. Then mix this up very well with boiling water 
(soft water is best) till the water is rather cool, When 
this mixture (which is now called the sherbet) is to 
your taste, take brandy and rum in equal quantities, 
and put them to it, mixing the whole wed together 
again. The quantity of liquor must be according to 
your taste: two pee lemons are generally enough to 
make four quarts of punch, including a quart of liquor, 
with halfa pound of sugar; but this depends much on 
taste, and on the strength of the spirit. 

As the pulp is disagreeable to some persons, the sher- 
bet may be strained befure the liquor is put in. Some 
strain the lemon before they put it to the sugar, which is 
improper; as, when the pulp and sugur are well mixed 
together, it adds much to the richness of the punch. 

When only rum is used, about half a pint of porter 
will soften the punch; and even when both rum and 
brandy are used, the porter gives a richness, and to 
some a very pleasant flavour. 

This receipt has never been in print before, but is, 
greatly admired among the writer's friends. It is im- 
possible to take too much pains in all the processes of 
suzing, and in minding to do them extremely well, that 
all the different articles may be most thoroughly incor- 
porated together. 
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Vendor, or Milk Punch. 


Pare six oranges, and six lemons, as thin as youcan, 
grate them after with sugar to get the flavour. Steep the 
eels in a bottle of rum or brandy stopped close twenty- 
ur hours. Squeeze the fruit on two pounds of sugar, 
add to it four quarts of water, and one of new milk 
boiling hot; stir the rum into the above, and run it 
through a jelly-bag till perfectly clear. Bottle, and 
cork close immediately. 


Norfolk Punch. 


In twenty quarts of French brandy put the peels of 
thirty lemons and thirty oranges, pared so thin that 
not the least of the white is left. Infuse twelve hours. 
Have ready thirty quarts of cold water that has boiled ; 
put to it fifteen pounds of double-refined sugar ; and 
when well mixed, pour it upon the brandy and peels, 
adding the juice of the oranges and of twenty-four le- 
mons ; mix well; then strain through a very fine hair- 
sieve, into a very clean barrel that has held spirits, and 
put two quarts of new milk. Stir, and then bung it 
close; let it stand six weeks in a warm cellar; bottle 
the liquor for use, observing great care that the bottles 
are aap clean and dry, and the corks of the best 
quality, and well putm. This liquor will keep many 
years, and improves by age. 

Another way.—Pare six lemons and three Seville 
oranges very thin, squeeze the juice into a large tea- 
pot, put to it two quarts of brandy, one of white-wine, 
and one of milk, and one pound anda quarter of sugar. 
Let it be mixed, and ‘then covered for twenty-four 
hours, strain through a jelly-bag till clear, then bottle 
it. | 

White Currant Shrub. . . <a 
Strip the fruit, and prepare in a jar as for jelly ; strain 
the juice, of which put two quarts to one gallon of 
, Yum, and two pounds of lump-sugar ; strain through a 
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PART XJ. 
DAIRY, AND POULTRY. 


DAIRY. 


Tue servants of each country are generally acquainted 
with the best mode of managing the butter and : ie of 
that country ; but the following hints may not be unac- 
ceptable, to give information to the mistress. 


On the Management of Cows, §c. 


Cows should be carefully treated ; if their teats are 
sore, they should be soaked in warm water twice a day, 
and either be dressed with soft ointment, or done with 
spirit and water, Ifthe former, great cleanliness is 
necessary. The milk, at these times, should be given 
to the pigs. 

When the milk is brought into the dairy, it should be 
strained and emptied into clean pans immediately in 
winter, but not till cool in summer. White ware is 
preferable, as the red is porous, and cannot be so 
thoroughly scalded. 

The greatest possible attention must be paid to great 
cleanliness in adairy ; all the utensils, shelves, dressers, 
and the floor, should be kept with the most perfect neat- 
ness, and cold water thrown overevery part very often. 
There should be shutters to keep out the sun and the hot 
air. Meat hung in a dairy will spoil milk. 

The cows should be milked at a regular and early 
hour, and the udders emptied, or the quantity will de- 
crease, The quantity ofmilk depends on many causes ; 
as the goodness, breed, and health of the cow, the pas- 
ture, the length of time from calving, the having plenty 
of clean water in the field she feeds in, &c. A change 
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of pasture will tend to increase it. People who attend 
properly to the dairy will feed the cows particularly well 
two or three weeks before they calve, which makes the 
milk more abundantafter. In gentlemens’ dairiesmore 
attention is is to thesize and beauty of the cows than 
to their produce, which dairymen look most to. 

For making cheese the cows should calve from Lady- 
Day to May, that the large quantity of milk may come 
into use about the same time; but in gentlemens’ fami- 
lies one or two should calve in August or September for 
a supply in winter. In good pastures, the average pro- 
duce of a dairy is about thee gallons a day each cow, 
from Lady-Day to Michaelmas, and from thence to 
Christmas one gallon a day. Cows will be profitable 
ae to fourteen or fifteen years of age, if of a proper 

reed. 

When a calf is to be reared, it should be taken from 
the cow in a weak at furthest, or it will cause great 
trouble in rearing, because it will be difficult to make 
it take milk in a pan. Take it from the cow in the 
morning, and keep it without food till the next morn- 
ing; and then, being hungry, it will drink without 
difficulty. Skimmed milk and fresh whey, just as warm 
as new milk, should be given twice a day in such 
quantity as isrequired. If milk runs short, smooth gruel 
mixed with milk will do. At first, let the calf be out 
only by day, and feed it at night and morning. 

When the family is absent, or there isnot a great call 
for cream, a careful dairy-maid seizes the opportunit 
to provide for the winter-store: she should havea boo 
to keep an account, or get some one to write down 
fur her the produce of every week, and set down what 
butter she pots. The weight the pot will hold should 
be marked on each in making at the pottery. In 
another part of the book should be seared the poultry 
reared in one leaf, and the weekly consumption in 
another part. | | 
Observations ecting Cheese. | 
This well-known article differs according to the pasture 
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in which the cows feed. Various modes of preparing 
may effect a great deal : and it will be bad or good ofits 
kind, by being in unskilful hands or the contrary; but 
much will still] depend on the former circumstance. 
The same land rarely makes very fine butter, and re- 
markably fine cheese; yet due care may give one pretty 
good, when the other excells in quality. 

When one is not as fine as the other, attention and 
change of method may amend the inferior, ‘There is 
usually, however, too much prejudice in the minds of 
dairy people, to make them give up an old custom for 
one newly recommended. This calle for the eye of the 
superior. A gentleman has been at the expense of pro- 
curing cattle from every county noted for good cheese, 
and it is affirmed that the Cheshire, double Gloucester, 
North Wiltshire, Chedder, and many other sorts are 
so excellent as not to discredit their names. As the 
cows are all on one estate, it should seem that the 
mode of making must bea principal cause of the differ- 
ence in flavour ; besides, there is much in the size and 
manner of keeping. 

Cheese made on the same ground, ofnew, skimmed, 
or mixed milk, will differ greatly, not in richness only, 
but also in taste. Those who directa dairy in a gentle- 
man’s family. should consider in which way it can be 
managed to the best advantage. Even with fewcows, 
cheeses of value may be made frum a tolerable pasture, 
by taking the whole of two meals of milk, and propor- 
tioning the theckness of the vat to the quantity, rather 
than having a wide and flat one, as the former will 
most mellow. ‘The addition of a pound of fresh-made 
butter, of a good quality, will cause the cheese made 
on poor land to be ofa very different quality from that 
uspally produced by it. | 

A few cheeses thus made, when the weather is not 
extremely hot, and when the cows are in full feed, will 
be very advantageous for the use of the parlour. Cheese 
for common family-use will be very well produced by 
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two meals of skim, and one of new milk; or in ee 
land, by skim-milk only. Butter likewise should be 
made, and potted down for winter-use, but not to inter- 
fere with the cheese as above, which will not take: 
rauch time. 


To prepare Rennet, to turn the Mutk, 

Take out the stomach ofa calf as soon as killed, and 
scour it insideand out with salt, afteritis cleared ofthe 
curd always found in it. Let it drain afew hours ; then 
sew it up with two good handfuls of saltin it, or stretch 
it on a Stick well salted ; or keep it in the salt wet, and 
soak a bit, which will do over and over by fresh water. 

Another rway.—Clean the maw as above ; next day 
take two quarts of fresh spring-water, and put into ita 
handful of hawthorn-tops, a handful of sweet-briar, a 
handful of rose-leaves, a stick of cinnamon, forty cloves, 
four blades of mace, a sprig of knotted marjoram, and 
two large spoonfuls of salt. Let them boil gently to 
three pints of water; strain it off; and whenonly milk. 
warm, pour it on the vell (that is, the maw). Slice a 
lemon into it ; let it stand two days; strain it again, and 
bottle it for use. It will keep good at least twelve 
months, and has a very fine flavour. You may add any 
sweet aromatic herbs to the above. It must be pretty 
salt, but not brine. A little will do-for turning. Salt 
the vell again for a week or two. and dry it stretched 
on sticks crossed, and it will be near as strong as ever. 
Don’t keep it in a hot place when dry. | 

To make Cheese. 


Put the milk intoa large tub, warming a part till itis 
of a degree of heat quite equal to new; if too hot the 
cheese will betough. Put in as much rennet as will tura 
it, and coverit over. Let it stand till completely turned ; 
then strike the curd down several times with the skith- 
raing dish, and let it separate, still covering it. There 
are two modes ofbreaking thecurd ; and there will bea 
difference in the taste of the cheese, according as either 
is observed ; one is, te gather it with the hands very 
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gently towards the side of the tub, letting the whey pass 
through the fingers till it is cleared, and lading it off as 
it collects. The other is, to get the whey from it by 
early breaking the curd; the Jast method deprives it of 
many of its oily particles, and is therefore less proper. 

Put the vat on a ladder over the tub, and fill it with 
curd by the skimmer ; press the curd close with your 
hand, and add more as it sinks ; and it must be Het 
left two inches above the edge. Before the vat is filled, 
the cheese-cloth must be laid atthe bottom: and when 
full, drawn smooth over on all sides. 

There are two modes of salting cheese : one by mix- 
ing it in the curd while in the tub after the whey is out ; 
and the other by putting it into the vat and crumbling 
the curd all to pieces with it, after the first squeezing 
with the hands has driedit. The first method appears 
best on some accounts, but not on all, and therefore the 
custom ofthe country must direct. Put a board under 
and over the vat, and place it in the press: in two 
hours turn it out and put a fresh cheese-cloth ; press it 
again for 8 or 9 hours; then salt it all over, and turn it 
again in the vat, and let it stand in the press fourteen 
or sixteen hours, observing to put the cheeses last made 
nudermost. Before putting them the last time into 
the vat, pare the edges ifthey do not look smooth. 
The vat should have holes at the sides and at bottom 
to let all the whey pass through. Put on clean boards, 
and change and scald them. 

To preserve Cheese sound, 

Wash in warm whey, when you have any, and wipe it 
once a month, and keep ititonarack. Ifyou wantto 
ripen it, a damp cellar will bring it forward. When a 
whale cheese 1s cut, the larger quantity should be spread 
with butter inside, and the outside wiped topreserve it. 
To keep those in daily use, moist, let a clean cloth be 

out from cold water, and wrapt round them 
when carried from table. Dry cheese may be used to 
advantage to grate for serving with macaroni or eating 
without, These observations are made with: view to 
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make the above articles less expensive, as in most 
families where much is used there is waste. 


To make Sage Cheese. 


Bruise the tops of young red sage in a mortar, with 
some leaves of spinach, and squeeze the juice ; mix it 
with the rennet in the milk, more or less according as 
you like for colour and taste. Whenthe curd is come, 
break it gently, and put it in with the skimmer, till it 
is pressed two inches above one vat. Press it eight or 
ten hours. Salt it, and turn every day. 

Cream Cheese. 

Put five quarts of strippings, that is, the last of the 
milk, into a pan, with two spoonfuls of rennet. When 
the curd is come, strike it down twc or three times 
with the skimming-dish just to break it. Letit stand 
two hours, then spread a cheese-cloth on a sieve, put 
the curd on it, and let the whey drain ; break the curd 
a little with your hand, and put it into a vat with a two 

ound weight upon it. Letit stand twelve hours, take 
it out, and bind a fillet round. Turn every day till dry, 
trom one board to another; cover them with nettles, or 
clean dock-leaves, and put between two pewter-plates 
to ripen. Ifthe weather be warm, it will be ready in 
three weeks. 

Another.—Have ready a kettle of boiling water, put 
five quarts of new milk into a pan, and jive pints of cold 
water, and five ofhot ; when of a proper heat, put in as 
much rennet as will bring it in twenty minutes, like- 
wise a bit of sugar. When come, strike the skimmer 
three or four times down, and leave it on the curd. 
In. an hour or two lade it into the vat without touching 
it; put a two pound weight on it when the whey bas 
runfrom it, and the vat is full. 

Another sort.—Putas much salt to three pints of raw 
creain as shall season it: stir it well, and pour it into 
a sieve in which you have folded a cheése-cloth three 
or four tinies, and laid atthe bottom. When it hardens, 
cover it with nettles on a pewter-plate. 
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To a quart of fresh cream put a pint of new milk 
warm enough to make the cream a proper warmth, a 
bit of sugar, and a little rennet. 

Set near the fire till the curd comes; fill a vat made 
in the form of a brick, of wheat-straw or rushes sewed 
together. Have ready a square of straw, or rushes 
sewed flat, to rest the vat on, and another to cover it ; 
the vat being open at top and bottom. Next day take 
it out, and change it as above, toripen. A half-pound 
weight will be sufficient to put on It. 

Another way.—Take a pint of very thick sour cream 
from the top of the pan for gathering butter, lay a nap- 
kin on two plates, and pour half into each, let them 
stand twelve hours, then put them on a fresh wet nap- 
kin in one plate, and cover with the same; this do 
every twelve hours until you find the cheese begins to 
look dry, then ripen it with nut-leaves ; it will be ready 
in ten days. 

Fresh nettles, or two pewter-plates, will ripen cream- 
cheese very well. 


Observations respecting Butter. 


There is no one article of family consumption more 
in use, of great variety in goodness, or that is of more 
consequence to have of a superior quality, than this, 
and the economising of which is more necessary. The 
sweetness of butter 1s not affected by the cream being 
turned, of which it is made. When cows are in turnips, 
or eat cabbages, the taste is very disagreeable; and the 
following ways have been tried with advantage to ob- 
viate it:— 

When the milk is strained into the pans, put toevery 
six gallons one gallon of boiling water. Or dissolve one 
once of nitre in a pint of spring-water, and put a quar- 
ter of.a.pint to every fifteen gallons of milk...Or, when 
you churn, keep back a quarter of a pint of the sour 
cream, and put it into a well-sealded pot, into which 
you are to gather the next cream; stir.that well, and 
do so with every fresh addition. So ee 
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, During summer, skim the milk when the sun has 
not heated the dairy ; at that season it should stand for 
butter twenty-four hours without skimming, and forty- 
eight in winter. Deposit the cream-pot in a very cold 
cellar,if your dairy isnot more so. If you cannot churn 
daily change it into scalded fresh pots ; but never omit 
churning twice a week. If possible, put the churnin a 
thorough air; and if not a barrel one, set it in a tub of 
water two feet deep, which will give firmness to the 
butter. When the bitter is come, pour off the butter- 
milk, and put the butter into a fresh-scalded pan, or 
tubs which have afterwards been in cold water. Pour 
water on it, and let it lie to acquire some hardness be- 
fore you work it; then change the water, and beat it 
with flat boards so perfectly that not the least taste of 
the buttermilk remain, and that the water, which must 
be often changed, shall be quite clear in colour. Then 
work some salt into it, weigh, and make it into forms ; 
throw them into cold water, in an earthen pan and 
cover of the queen’s ware. You will then have very 
nice and cool butter in the hottest weather. It requires 
more working in hot than in cold weather; but in 
neither should be left with a particle of buttermilk, or 
a sour taste, as is sometimes done. 


To preserve butter. 


Take two parts of the best common salt, one part 
good loaf sugar, and one part saltpetre; beat them sel? 
together. T'o sixteen ounces of butter thoroughly 
cleansed from the milk, put one ounce of this compo- 
sition ; work it well, and pot down, when become firm 
and cold. 

The butter thus preserved is the better for keeping, 
and should not be used under a month. This article 
should be kept from the air, arid is best in pots of the 
best glazed earth, that will hold from ten to fourteen 
pounds each. oe 
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To preserve Butter for Winter, the best way. 


When the butter has been prepared as above directed, 
take two parts of the best common salt, one part of good 
loaf-sugar, and one partofsaltpetre, beaten and blended 
well together. Of this composition put one ounce to 
sixteen ounces of butter, and work it well together ina 
mass. Press it into the pans after the butter is become 
cool; for friction, eae it be not touched by the 
hands, will soften it. The pans should hold ten or 
twelve pounds each. On the top put some salt; and 
when that is turned to brine, if not enough to cover the 
butter entirely, add some strong salt and water. It 
requires only then to be covered from the dust. 


To manage Cream for Whey Butter. 


Set the whey one day and night, skim it, and so till 
you have enough; then boil it and pour it imto a pan 
or two of cold water. As the cream rises, skim it till 
no more comes; then churn it. Where new-milk 
cheese is made daily, whey-butter for common and pre- 
sent use may be made to advantage. 


To scald Cream, as in the West of England, 


In winter let the milk stand twenty-four hours, in the 
summer twelve at least; then put the milk-pan on an 
hot hearth, if you have one ; if not, set it in a wide brass 
kettle of water, large enough to receive the pan. It must 
remain on the fire till quite hot, but on no account boil, 
or there will be a skin instead of a cream upon the milk. 
You will know when done enough, by the undulations 
on the surface looking thick, and having a ring round 
the pan the size of the bottom. The time required to 
scald cream depends on the size of the pan and the heat 
of the fire; the slower the better. emove the pan 
into the dairy when done, and skim it next day. In 
cold weather it may stand thirty-six hours, and never | 
less than two meals. The butter is usually made in: 
Devonshire of cream thus prepared, and if properly. it 
is very firm. . 
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Buttermilk, 
Tf made of sweet cream, is a delicious and most whole- 
some food. Those whocan relish sour buttermilk, find 
it still more light; and it is reckoned more beneficial 
in consumptive cases. Buttermilk, if not very sour 
is also as good as cream to eat with fruit, if sweetene 
with white sugar, and mixed with a very little milk. 
It likewise does equally for cakes and rice-puddings, 
and of course itis economical to churn before the cream 
is too stale for any thing but to feed pigs, “ 
To keep Milk and Cream. 

In hot weather, when it is difficult to preserve milk 
from becoming sour, and spoiling the cream, it may 
be kept pay sweet by scalding the new milk very 
gently, without boiling, and setting it by in the earthen 

ish, or pan that it is done in. This method is pursued 
in Devonshire, and for butter, and eating, would equally 
answer in small quantities for coffee, tea, &c. Cream 
already aed may be kept twenty-four hours if 
scalded without sugar; and by adding to it as much 
powdered lump-sugar as shall make it pretty sweet, 
will be good two days, keeping it in a cool place. 

Syrup of Cream 
May be preserved as above in the proportion ofa pound 
and quarter of sugar to a pint of perfectly fresh cream ; 
keep it in a cool place two,or three hours; then put it 
in one or two ounce phials, and cork it close. It will 
keep good thus for several weeks, and will be found 
very useful on voyages. | 
' Gallino Curds and Whey. as in Italy. — 7 

Take a number of the rough coats that line the giz- 
zards of turkeys and fowls ; clean them from the pebbles 
they contain; rub them well with salt, and hang them 
to dry. This makes a more tender and delicate curd 
than common rennet. When to be used, break off 
some bits of the skin, and put-on it some boiling water: 
if, eight or nine hours use the liquor as you, do other 
rennet. : : 
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To choose Butter at Market. 

Put a knife into the butter if salt, and smell it when 
drawn out; if there is any thing rancid or unpleasant, it 
is bad. Being made at different times, the layers in 
casks will vary greatly, and you will not easily come at 
the goodness but by unhooping the cask, and trying it 
between the staves. Fresh butter ought to smell like a 
nosegay, and be ofan equal colour all through: if sour 
in smell it has not been sufficiently washed; if veiny and 

‘open, itis probably mixed with staler or an inferior sort. 
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Management of Fowis. 


In order to have fine fowls, itis necessary to choose a 
ood breed, and have proper care taken of them. The 
artford sortis thought highly of; and it is desirable to 
have a fine large kind, but people differ in their opinion 
of whichis best. The black are very juicy; but do not 
answer so well for boiling, as their legs partake of their 
colour. They should be fed as nearly as possible at the 
same hour and place. Potatoes boiled, unskinned, in a 
little water, and then cut, andeither wet with skimmed 
milk or not, form one of the best foods, Turkies and 
fowls thrive amazihgly nn them. The milk must not 
be sour. 
The best age for setting a hen, is from two to five 
ears; and you should remark which hens make the best 
bison A and keep those to laying who are giddy and 
careless of their young. In justice to the animal crea- 
tion, however, it must be observed, there are but few 
instances of bad parents for the time their nursing is 
necessary. 

‘Hens sit twentydays, Convenient places should be 
provided for their laying, as these will be proper for site: 
ting likewise. Ifthe hen-house is notsecured from ver- 
min, the eggs will be sucked, and the fowls destroyed 

Those hens are usually preferred which have tufts o 
feathers on their heads ; those that crow are not looked’ 
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agen as profitable. Some fine young fow!ts should be rear- 
ed every year, to keep upa stock of good breeders ; and 
by this attention, and removing bad layers and caretess 
nurses, you will havga chance of a good stock. 

Let the hens lay some time before you set them, 
which should be dane from the end of February to the 
beginning of May. While hens are laying, feed them 
well, and sometimes with oats. 

Broods of chickens are hatched all through the sum- 
mer, but those that come out very late require much 
care till they have gained some strength. 

If the eggs of any other sortare put under the hen with 
some of her own, observe to add her own as many days 
after the others, as there isa difference in the length of 
their sitting. A turkey and duck sit thirtydays. Choose 
large clear eggs to put her upon, and sucha number as 
she can properly cover. If very large eggs, there are 
sometimes two yolks, and of course neither will be 
productive. Ten or twelve are quite enough. 

. A hen-houseshould be farge and high; and should be 
frequently cleaned out, or the vermin of fowls will ins 
erease greatly. Buthens must not be disturbed while 
sitting ; for if frightened, they sometimes forsake their 
nests. Wormwood and rue should beplanted plentifully 
about their houses: boilsomeof the former, and sprinkle 
it about the floor ; which should be of smooth earth, not 
paved. The windowsof the house ogee be open to the 
rising sun: and a hole must be left at the door, to let 
the smaller fowls go in; the larger may be let in and out 
by opening the door. There should be a small sliding 
board to shut down when the fowls are gone to roost; 
which would prevent the small beasts of. prey from com- 
_mitting ravages, and a good strong door and lock may 

gene in some measure, prevept the depredations of 

umazn enemies. a 

When some of the chickens are hatched long before 
the othérs, it may be necessary to keep them in a basket 
of wool till the others come forth. The day after they 
are hatched, give them some crumbs of — bread, and. 
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small (or rather oo grits eoaked in milk. - As soon 
as they have gained a little strength, feed them with 
curd, cheese-parings cut small, or any soft food, but 
nothing’sour ; and give them clegn water twice a day. 
Keep the hen under a pen till the young have strength 
to follow her about, which will be in two or three weeks; 
and be eure to feed her well. 

The food of fowls goes first into their crop, which 
softens it; and then passes into the gizzard, which by 
constant friction macerates it: and this is facilitated by 
small stones, which are generally found there, and 
which help to digest the food. 

Ifa sitting hen is troubled with vermin, let her be 
well washed with a decoction of wild lupins. The pip 
in fowls is occasioned by drinking dirty water, or taking 
filthy food. A white thin scale on the tongue, is the 
symptom. Pull the scale off with your nail, and rub 
the tongue with some salt; and the complaint will be 
removed. 2 

It answers well to pay some boy employed in the farm 
or stable, so mucha score for the eggs he brings in, -It 
will be his interest then to save them from being pur- 
loined, which nobody but one in hissituation can pre- 
vent; and sixpence or eightpence a score will be buy- 
ing eggs cheap. 

Zo make Hens lay, 

Dissolve an ounce of Glauber’s salts in a quart of 
water; mix the meal of potatoes witha littleof the liquor, 
and feed the hens two days, giving them plenty of clean 
water to drink. The above quantity is sufficient for 
six Of eight hens. They should have plenty of clean 
waterin reach. In a few days they will produce eggs, 

Lo fatten Fowls or Chickens in four or five Days, 

Set rice over the fire with skimmed milk, only as 
much as will serve one day. Let it boil till the rice is 
quiteswelled out: you may add a tea-spoonful or two 
ofsugar, but it willdo well without. Feed thtm three 
times a day, in common pans, giving them only as much 
as will quite fillthematonce. When you putfresh, let 
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the pans be set in water, that no sourness may be con- 
veyed to the fowls, as that prevents them from fattening. 
Give them clean water, or the milk of the rice, to drink; 
but the less wet the latter is when perfectly soaked, the 
better. By this method the flesh will have a clear white- 
ness which no other food gives; and when it is con- 
sidered how far a pound of rice will go, and how much 
time is saved by this mode, it will be fonnd to be as 
cheap as barley-meal, or more so. The pen should be 
daily cleaned, and no-food given for sixteen hours be- 
fore poultry be killed. 
To choose Egys at Market, and preserve them, 

Put the large end of the egg to your tongue; if it feels 
warmitisnew. In new laid eggs, there isa small divi- 
sion of the skin from the shell, which is filled with air, 
and is perceptible to the eye at the end. On looking 
through them against the sun or a candle, iffresh, eg 
will be pretty clear. If they shake they are not fresh 

Eggs may be bought cheapest when the hens first begin 
to lay in the spring, before they sit; in Lent and at 
Easter they become dear, They may be preserved fresh 
by dipping them in boiling water and instantly taking 
them out, or by oiling the shell; either of which ways 
is to prevent the air passing through it: or kept on 
shelves with small holes to receive one in each, and be 
turned every other day; or close-packed in a keg, and 
covered with strong lime-water. 


Feathers. 


In towns, poultry being usually sold ready picked, the 
feathers, which may occasionally come in small quanti- 
ties are neglected ; but orders should begivento put them 
into a tub free from damp, and as they dry to change 
them into paper bags, a few ineach ; they should hang 
ina dry kitchen to season; fresh ones must not be added 
to those in part dried, or they will occasion a musty 
smell, but they should go through the same process, In 
a few months they will be fit to add to beds, or to mike 
pillows, without the usual mode of drying them in & cool 


s 
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oven, which san Oy pursued if they are wanted before | 
five or six mont 


Ducks . 

Generally begin to lay in the monthof February. Their 
eggs should be daily taken away except one, till they 
seem inclined to sit; then leave them, and see that there 
are enough, They require no attention while sitting, 
except to give them food at the time they come out to 
seek it; and there should be water placed at a moderate 
distance from them, that their eggs may not be spoiled 
by their long absence in seeking it. Twelve or thirteen 
eggs areenough: in an early season it is best to set them 
under a hen; and then they can be kept from water till 
they have a little strength to bear it, which in very cold 
weather they cannot do so well. They should be kept 
under cover, especially in a wet season ; for though water 
is the natural element of ducks, yet they are apt to be 
killed by the cramp before they are covered with fea- 
thers to defend them. 

Ducks should be accustomed to feed and rest at one 
place, which would prevent their straggling too far to 
lay. Places near the water to lay in are advantageous ; 
and these might be small wooden houses, with a parti- 
tion in the middle, and a door at each end. They eat 
any thing; and when to be fattened, must have plenty, 
however coarse, and in three weeks they will be fat. 

Geese 

Require little expense; as they chiefly support them- 
selves on commons or in lanes, where they can get water. 
The largest are esteemed best, as alao are the white and 

rey. The pied and dark-coloured are not so good. 
Thirty days is generally the time the goose sits, but in 
warm weather she will sometimes hatch sooner. Give 
them plenty of food, such as scalded bran and light 
oats; and ag soon as the goslings are hatched, keep. 
them housed for eight or ten days, and feed them with 
barley-meal, bran, curds, kc. For green geese, begin 
to fatten them at six or seven weeks old, and feed them 
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as above. Stubble geese require no fattening if they 
have the run of good fields. 
Turkies 

Are very tender when young. As soon as hatched, put 
three pepper-corns down their throat. Great care is 
necessary to their well-being, because the hen is so care- 
less that she will walk about with one chick, and leave 
the remainder, or even tread upon and killthem. Tur- 
kies are violent eaters ; and must therefore be leftto take 
_ charge of themselves in general, except one good feed a 
day. The hen sits twenty-five or thirty days; and the 

oung ones must be kept warm, or the least cold or damp 
kills them. They must be fed often ; and at a distance 
from the hen, who will eat every thingfrom them. They 
should have curds, green-cheese parings cut small, and 
bread and milk with chopped wormwood in it; and their 
drink milk and water, but notleft to be sour. All young 
fowls are a prey for vermin, therefore they should be 
kept in a safe place where none can come; weasels, 
stoats, ferrets, &c. creep inat very small crevices. 

Let the hen be under a coop, in a warm place exposed 
to the sun, for the first three or four weeks; and the 
young should not be suffered to go out in the dew at 
morning or evening. Twelve eggs are enough to put 
under a turkey ; and when she is about to lay, lock her 
up till she has laid every morning. They usually begin 
to lay in March, and sit in April. Feed them near the 
hen-house; and give them a little meat in the evening, 
to accustom them to roosting there. Fatten them wi 
sodden oats or barley for the first fortnight ; and the last 
fortnight give them as above, and rice swelled with 
warm milk over the fire, twicea day. The flesh will 
be beautifully white and fine-flayoured, The common 
way is to cram them, but they are so ravenous that it 
seems unnecessary, if they are not suffered, to go far 
from home, which makes them poor, = "| 

7 Pea Fowl, ee 

» Feed them as zou do turkies, They are so shy that 
they are seldom found for some days after hatching; 
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and it is very wrong to pursue them, as many ignorant 
people do, in the idea of bringing them home; for it 
only causes the hen to carry the young ones through 
dangerous places, and by hurrying shetreads upon them. 
The cock kills all the young chickens he can get at, by 
one blow on the centre of the head with his bill ; and 
he does the same by his own brood before the feathers 
of the,crown come out. Nature therefore impels the 
hen to keep them out of his way till the feathers rise. 


Guinea Hens 
Lay a great number of eggs; and if you can discover 
the nest, it is best to put them under common hens, 
which are better nurses. They require great warmth ; 
quiet ; and careful feeding with rice swelled with milk, 
or bread soaked in it. Put two pepper-corns down 
their throat when first hatched. 
Pigeons 

Bring two young ones at a time; and breed every 
month, if well looked after, and plentifully fed. They 
should be kept very clean, and the bottom of the dove- 
cote be strewed with sand once amonth atleast. Tares 
and white peas are their proper food. They should 
have plenty of fresh water in their house, Starlings and 
other birds are apt to come among them, and suck the 
eggs. Vermin likewise are their great enemies, and 
destroy them. If the breed should be too small, puta 
few tame pigeons of the common kind, and of their 
own colour, among them. Observe not to have too 
_ large a proportion of cock-birds; for they are quarrel- 
some, and will soon thin the dove-cote. ; 

Pigeons are fond of salt, and it keeps them in health. 
Lay a large heap of clay near the house; and let the 
salt-brine that may be done with in the family be 
poumes. ngen it. 

Bay-saitand cummin-seeds mixed is an universal re- 
medy far the diseases of pigeons. The backs and 
breasts ave ‘sometimes scabby; in which case, take a 
_ quarter of a pound of bay-salt, and as much common 
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salt; a pound of fennel-seeds, a pound of dill-seed, as 
much cummin-seed, and an ounce of assafcetida ; mix 
all with a little wheaten flour, and some fine worked 
clay ; when all are well beaten together, put it into two 
earthen pots, and bake them in the oven. Whencold, 
put them on the table in the dove-cote; the pigeons 
will eat it, and thus be cured. 
Rabbits. 

The wild ones have the finest flavour, unless great 
care is taken to keep the tame delicately clean. The 
tame one brings forth every month, and must be al- 
lowed to go with the buck as soon as she has kindled. 
The sweetest hay, oats, beans, sow-thistle, parsley, 

irrot-tops, cabbage-leaves, and bran, fresh and fresh, 
Sould be given to them. If not very well attended, 
their stench will destroy themselves, and be very un- 
wholesome to all who live near them; but attention 
will prevent this inconvenience. 


PART XII. 
COOKERY FOR THE SICK, AND FOR THE 
POOR. 


SICK COOKERY, 


General Remarks. 

The following pages wiil contain cookery for the sick ; 
it being of more consequence to support those whose 
bad appetite will not allow them to take the necessary 
nourishment, than to stimulate that of persons in health. 

It may not be unnecessary to advise that a choice be 
made of the things most likely to agree with the patient ; 
that a change be provided; that some ongmmJeast be 
always ready; that not too much of thog@iiiagbad: 
once, which are not likely to keep, as inv require 
variety; and that they should succeed eWem other in 
different forms and flavours. : | 
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A clear Broth that will keep long. 

Put the mouse round of beef, a knuckle bone of veal, 
and a few shanks of mutton, into a deep pan, and cover 
close with a dish or coarse crust; bake till the beef is 
done enough for eating, with only as much water as will 
cover, When cold, cover it close in a cool place. 
When to be used, give what flavour may be approved. 

A quick made Broth. 

Take a bone or two of a neck or loin of mutton, take 
off the fat and skin, set it on the fire in a small tin sauce- 
pan that has a cover, with three quarters of a pint of 
water, the meat being first beaten, and cut in thin bits; 
put a bit of thyme and parsley, and, if approved, a sli 
of onion. Let it boil very quick, skim it nicely; take 
off the cover, if likely to be too weak; else cover it. 
Half an hour is sufficient for the whole process. 

A very supporting Broth against any kind of weakness. 

Boil two pounds of loin of mutton, with a very large 
handful of chervil, in two quarts of water toone. Take 
off part of the fat. Any other herb or roots may be 
added. Take half a pint three or four times a day, 

A very nourtshing Veal Broth, 


Put the knuckle of a leg or shoulder of veal, with 
very little meat to it, anold fowl, and four shank-bones 
of mutton extremely well soaked and bruised, three 
blades of mace, ten pepper-corns, an onion, and a large 
bit of bread, and three-quarts of water, into a stew-pot 
that covers close, and simmer in the slowest manner 
after it has boiled up, and been skimmed; or bake it: 
strain, and take off the fat. Salt as wanted. It will 
require four hours, 

, ty, Broth of Beef, Mutton, and Veal. 

Put tivogtounds of lean beef, one pound of scrag of 

tind of scrag of mutton, sweet herbs, and 

ten peppGyyporns, into a nice tin sauce-pan, with five 
uarts of ‘water; simmer to three quarts; and tlear 
rom the fatwhen cold. Add one onion if approved. 
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Soup and broth made of different meats, are more 
supporting, as well as better flavoured. | 
' Toremove the fat, take it off when cold as clean as 
possible; and if there be still any remaining, lay a bit 
of clean blotting or cap paper on the broth when in 
the basin, and it will take up every particle. 

; Calves’ feet Broth. , 

Boil two feet in three quarts of water to half; strain 
and set it by ; when to be used, take off the fat, put a 
large tea-cupful of the jelly into a sauce-pan, with half a 
glass of sweet wine, a little sugarand nutmeg, and heat 
it up till it be ready to boil, then take a little of it, and 
beat by degrees to the yolk of an egg, and adding a bit 

ygf butter, the size of a nutmeg, stir it all together, but 
don’t let it boil. Grate a bit of fresh lemon-peel into it. 

Another.—Boil two calves’ feet, two ounces of veal, 
and two of beef, the bottom of a penny loaf, two or 
three blades of mace, half a nutmeg sliced, and a little 
salt, in three quarts of water, to three pints ; strain, and 
take off the fat. 

Chicken Broth. ; 

Put the body and legs of the fowl,that chicken-panada 
was made of, as in page 280, after taking off the skin and 
rump, into the water it was boiled in, with one blade of” 
mace, one slice of onion, and ten white pepper-corns. 
Simmer till the broth be of a pleasant flavour. If not 
water enough, add alittle. Beat a quarter of an ounce 
of sweet almonds, with.a tea-spapnful of water, fine, boil 
it in the broth, strain,and, when cold, remove he fat. 

Hel Broth. 

Clean half'a pound of small eels, and set them on with 

three pints of water, some parsley, one slice of onion, a 
-few pepper-corns; let them simmer till the eels are bro- 
ken and the broth good. Add salt, and strain it off. 

The above should make three-half-pintg of broth. 

Tench Broth. he 
Make as eel-broth above. They are both very 
. nutritious, and light of digestion, . 
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Beef Tea. 

Cut a pound of fleshy beef in thin slices; simmer 
with a quart of Water twenty minutes, after it has once 
boiled, and been skimaped. Season, if approved; but 
it has generally only salt.. 

Dr. shai ’s restorative Pork-jelly. 

Take a leg of well-fed pork, just as cut up, beat it, 
and break the bone. Set it over a gentle fire, with 
three gallons of water, and simmer to one. Let half 
an ounce of mace, and the same of nutmegs, stew in it. 
Strain through a fine sieve. When cold, take off the 
fat. Give a chocolate cup the first and last thing, and 
at noon, putting salt to taste. 

Shank Jelly. 

Soak twelve shanks of mutton four hours, theh 
brush and scour them very clean. Lay them in a 
sauce-pan with three blades of mace, an onion, pelea 
Jamaica, and thirty or forty black peppers, a bunc 
of sweet herbs, and a crust of bread made very brown 
by toasting. Pour three quarts of water to them, and 
set them on a hot hearth close-covered; let them 
simmer as gentle 48 possible for five hours, then strain 
it off, and put it in"# gold place. 

This-may have the Addition of a pound of beef, if 
approved, for flavour. It is aremarkably good thing 
for people who are weak, 

Arrow-root Jelly. 

Ofthis beware of haying the wrong sort, forit has bee 
counterfeited with bad effect. IPf genuine, it is very 
nourishing, especially for weak bowels. Put into a 
sauce-pan half a pint of water, a glass of sherry or a 
spoonful of brandy, grated nutmeg, and fine sugar; 

‘boil once up, then mix it by degrees into a desert- 
spoonful of arrow-root, previously rubbed smooth, with 
two spoonfuls of cold water; then return the whole into 
the sauce-pan ; stir and boil it three minutes, 

Tapioca Jelly. 4 
'» Choose the largest sort, pour cold water on to wash 
it two or three times, then soak it in fresh water fiver - 
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: hours, and simmer it in the same until it become 
_hite clear; then put lemon-juice, wine, and sugar. 
Che peel should have been boiled in it. It thickens 

very much, i 
Gloucester Jelly. 

Take rice, sago, pearl-barley, hartshorn shavings, 
and eringo-root, each an ounce; simmer with three 
pe of water to one, and strain it. When cold it will 

ea jelly; of which give, dissolved in wine, milk, or 
broth, in change with other nourishment. 

Panada, ‘i in five minutés. 

Set a little water on the fire with a glass of white 
wine, some sugar, and a scrape of nutmeg and lemon- 
peel; meanwhile grate some crumbs of bread. The 
moment the mixture boils up, keeping it still on the fire, 
put the crumbs in, and let it boil as fast as it can, When 
of a proper thickness just to drink, take it off. 

nother.—-Make as above, but instead of a glass of 
wine, put in a tea-spoonful of rum, and a bit of butter; 
sugar asabove. This is a most pleasant mess. 

Another.—Put to the water a bit of lemon peel, mix 
the crumbs in, and when nearly boiled enough, put 
some lemon or orange syrup. Observe to boil all the 
ingredients; for if any be added after, the panada will 
break, and not jelly. 

Chicken Panada. 

Boil it till about three parts ready, in a quart of 
water, take off the skin, cut the white meat off when 
cold, and put into a marble-mortar; pound it to a 
paste with a little of the water it was boiled in, sea- 
son with a little salt, a grate of nutmeg, and the least 
bit of lemon-peel. Boil gently for a few minutes to 
the consistency you like; it should be such as you can 
drink, though tolerably thick. 

This conveys great nourishment in small compass. 

Stppets, when the Stomach will not recetve meat. 

On an extrenie hot plate put two or three ald gis of 

bread, sad pour nie Guat some gravy from beef, mut- 


t 
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ton, or veal, if there is no butter in thedish. Sprinkle 
a little salt over. : 


Eggs. 

An egg broken into yeu of tea, or beaten and mixed 
with a basin of milk, makes a breakfast more support- 
ing than tea solely. 

An egg divided, and the yolk and white beaten sepa- 
rately, then mixed with a glass of wine, will afford two 
very wholesome draughts, and prove lighter than when 
taken together. 

Eggs very little boiled, or ggached, taken in small 
quantity, convey much nourishment; the yolk only, 
when dressed should be eaten by invalids. 

A great Restorative. | 

Bake two calves’ feet in two pints of water, and the 
same quantity of new milk, in a jar close-covered, three 
hours andahalf. When cold remove the fat. 

Givea large tea-cupful the last and firstthing. What- 
ever flavour is approved, give it by baking in it lemon- 
peel, cinnamon, or mace. Add sugar after. 

Another.—Simmer six sheep’s trotters, two blades of 
mace, a little cinnamon, lemon-peel, a few hartshorn 
shavings, and a little isinglass, in two quarts of water to 
one; when cold, take off the fat, and give near half a 
pint twice a day, warming with it a little new milk. 

Another.—Boil 1 ounce of isinglass-shavings, forty 
Jamaica peppers, and a bit of brown crust of bread, in 
a quart of water to a pint, and strain it. 

his makes a pleasant jelly to keep in the house; of 
which a large spoonful may be taken in wine and water, 
milk, tea, soup, or any way. 

Another,a most pleasant Draught.—Boil a quarter 
of an ounce of isinglass-shavings with a pint of new 
milk, to half: add a bit of sugar, and, for change, a 
bitter almond. : 

Give this at bed-time, not too warm. 

Dutch flummery, blamange, and jellies, as directed 
in pages 187, 188, and 196, or less ric according to ° 
judgment, ee os oP ey ee 
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Caudle. 

Make a fine smooth gruel of half-grits ; strain it when 
boiled well, stir it at times till cold. When to beused, 
add sugar, wine, and lemon-pgel, with nutmeg. Some 
like a spoonful of brandy besides the wine ; others like 
lemon-juice. 

Another.—Boil up half a pint of fine gruel, with a 
bit of butter the sizeof a large nutmeg, a large spoonful 
of brandy, the same of white wine, one of capillaire, a 
a bit of lemon-peel and nutmeg. 

Another.—Into a pint of fine gruel, not thick, put, 
when it is boiling hot, the yolk of an egg beaten with 
sugar, and mixed with a large spoonful of cold water, 
a glass of wine, and nutmeg. Mix by degrees, It is 
very agreeable and nourishing. Some like gruel, with 
a glass of table beer, sugar, &c. with or without a tea- 
spoonful of brandy. 

Cold Caudle. 

Boil a quart of spring-water; when cold, add the 
yolk of an egg, the juice of a small lemon, six spoonfuls 
of sweet wine, sugar to your taste, and syrup of lemons 


one ounce. 
A Flour Caudle. 

Into 5 large spoonfuls of the purest water rub smooth 
one desert-spoonful of fine flour. Set over the fire five 
spoonfuls ef new milk, and put two bits of sugar into it; 
the moment it boils, pour into it the flour and water; 
and stir it over a slow fire twenty minutes. It is a nou- 
rishing and gently astringent food. This is an excellent 
food for babies who have weak bowels. 

fice Caudle. 

When the water boils, pour into it some grated rice 
mixed with a little cold water ; when of a proper con- 
sistence, add sugar, lemon-peel, and cinnamon, and a 
glass of brandy toa quart. Boil all smooth. 

Another.—Soak some Carolina rice in water an hour, 
strain it, and put 2 spoonfuls of the rice into a pint and 
a quarter of milk; simmer till it will pulp through a 
sieve, then put the pulp and milk into the sauce-pan, 
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with a bruised clove and a bit of white sugar. Simmer 
ten minutes; if too thick, add a spoonful or two of 
milk, and serve with thin toast. 


To mull Wine. 


Boil some spice in a little water till the flavour is 
gained, then add an equal quantity of port, some sugar 
and nutmeg; boil together, and serve with toast. 

Another way.—Boil a bit of cinnamon and some 
grated nutmeg a few minutes, in a large-cupful of 
water; then pour to ita pint of port wine, and add 
sugar to your taste: heat it up and it will be ready. 

Or it may be made of good British wine. = 


Zo make Coffee. 


Put two ounces of fresh ground coffee, of the best 
quality, into a coffee-pot, and pour eight coffee-cups 
of boiling water on it; let it boil six minutes, pour out 
a cupful two or three times, and return it again; then 
pe two or three isinglass-chips into it, and pour one 

arge spoonful of boiling water on it; boil it five 

minutes more, and set the pot by the fire to keep hot 
for ten minutes, and you will have coffce of a beautiful 
clearness. 

Fine cream should always be served with coffee, and 
either pounded sugar-candy, or fine Lisbon sugar. 

If for foreigners, or those who like it extremely strong, 
make only eight dishes from three ounces, If not fresh 
roasted, lay it beforea fire until perfectly hot and dry; 
or you may put the smallest bit of fresh butter into a 
preserving pan of a small size, and, when hot, throw 
the coffee in it, and toss it about until it be freshened, 
letting it be cold before ground. 


Coffee Milk. 

Boil a desert-spoonful of ground coffee, in nearly a 
pint of milk, a quarter of an hour; then put into ita 
shaving or two of isinglass, and clear it; let it boil a 
ri minutes, and set it on the side of the fire to grow 

ne. | | | 
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This is avery fine breakfast ; it should be sweetened 
with real Lisbon sugar of a good quality. 


Chocolate. 


Those who use much of this article, will find the fol- 
oe mode of preparing it both useful and economi- 


Cut a cake of chocolate in very small bits ; put a pint 
of water into the pot, and, when it boils, put in the 
above; mill it off the fire until quite melted, then ona 
gentle fire till it boils; pour it into a basin, and it will 
keep 3a a cool place eight or ten days, or more. When 
wanted, put a spoonful or two into milk, boil it with 
sugar, and mix it well. 

This, if not made thick, is a very good breakfast or 
supper. 

Patent Cocoa 

Is a light wholesome breakfast. 

Saloop. 

Boil a little water, wine, lemon-peel, and sugar, to- 
gether; then mix with a small quantity of the powder, 
previously rubbed smooth, with a little cold water; 
stir it altogether, and boil it a few minutes. 

Milk Porridge. 

Make a fine gruel of half-grits, long boiled; strain 
off; either add cold milk, or warm with milk, as may 
be approved. Serve with toast. 

French Mgik Porridge. 

Stir some oatmeal and water together, let it stand to 
be clear, and pour off the latter ; pour fresh upon it, stir 
it well, let it stand till next day ; strain through a fine 
sieve, and boil the water, adding milk while doing. 
The proportion of water must be small. 

This is much ordered, with toast for the breakfast of 
weak persons, abroad. 

Ground-rice Milk. 

Boil one spoonful of ground-rice, rubbed down 
smooth, with three half pints of milk, a bit of cinna- 
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mon, lemon-peel, and nutmeg. Sweeten when nearly 
done. 


Sago. 

To prevent the earthy taste, soak it in cold water an 
hour; pour that off, and wash it well; thenadd more, 
and simmer gently till the berries are clear, with lemon- 
peel and spice, if approved. Add wine and sugar, and 
boil all up together. 

Sago Milk, 

Cleanse as above, and boil it slowly and wholly with 
new milk. It swells so much, that a small quantity 
will be sufficient for a quart, and when done it will be 
diminished to about a pint. It requires no sugar or 
flavouring. 

Asses’ Melk 
Far surpasses any imitation of it that can be made. It 
should be milked into a glass that is kept warm by be- 
ing in a basin of hot water. 

The fixed air that it contains gives some people a pain 
in the stomach. At first a tea-spoonful ofrum may be 
taken with it, but should only be put in the moment 
it is to be swallowed. 

Artificial Asses’ Milk. 

Boil together a quart of water, a quart of new milk, 
on ounce of white sugar-candy, half an ounce of eringo- 
root, and half an ounce of conserve of roses, till half 
be wasted. 

This is astringent ; therefore proportion the doses to 
the effect, and the quantity to shat will be used while 
sweet, 

Another.——Mix two spoonfuls of boiling water, two 
of milk, and an egg well beaten ; sweeten with pounded 
white sugar-candy. This may be taken twice or thrice 
a day. 

Another.—Boil twoounces of hartshorn-shavings,two 
ounces of pearl-barley, two ounces of candied eringo- 
root, and one dozen of snails that have been bruised, in 
2 quarts of water, to one. Mix with an equal quantity 
of new milk, when taken, twice a day. 
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Water Gruel. 


Put a large spoonful of oatmeal by degrees into a 
pint of water, and when smooth boil it. 

Another way.—Rub smooth a large spoonful of oat- 
meal, with 2 of water, and pour it into a pint of water 
boiling on the fire; stir it well, and ‘boilit quick; but 
take care it does not boil over. Ina quarter of an hour 
strain it off; and add salt anda bit of butter when 
eaten. Stir until the butter be incorporated. 

Barley Gruet, 


Wash 4 oz. of pearl-barley, boil it in two quarts of 
water and a stick of cinnamon, till reduced toa quart; 
strain and return it into the sauce-pan with sugar, and 
three-quarters of a pint of port-wine. Heap up, and 
use as wanted. 

A very agreeable Drink. 


Into a tumbler of fresh cold water, pour a table spoon- 
ful of capillaire, and the same of good vinegar. 

Tamarinds, currants fresh or in jelly, or scalded cur- 
rants ‘or cranberries, make excellent drinks; with a 
little sugar, or not, as may be agreeable. 

A refreshing Drink in a Fever. 

Put a little tea-sage, two sprigs of balm, and a lié¢le 
wood-sorrel, into a stone jug, having first washed and 
dried them; peel thin a small lemon, and clear from 
the white; slice it, and put a bit of the peel in, then 
pour in three pints of boiling water, sweeten, .and 
cover it close. : 

Another Drink,.—Wash extremely well an ounce of 
pearl-barley ; shift it twice, then put toit three pints of 
water, an ounce of sweet almonds beaten fine, and a bit 
of lemon peel ; boil till you have a smooth liquor, then 
put in a little syrup of lemons and capillaire. 

Another.—Boil 3 pints of water with an ounce and 
a half of tamarinds, three ounces of currants, and two 
ounces of stoned raisins, till near a third be consumed. 
Strain it on a bit of lemon peel, which remove in an 
hour, as it gives a bitter taste if left long. 
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A most pleasant Drink. 


Put a tea-cupful of cranberries into a cup of water, 
and mash them. In the mean time boil two quarts of 
water with one large spoonful of oatmeal and a bit of 
lemon-peel ; then add the cranberries, and as much 
fine Lisbon sugar as shall leave a smart flavour of the 
fruit; and a + of a pint of sherry, or less, as may be 
proper; boil all for half an hour, and strain off. 


Soft and fine Draught for those who are weak and have a 
Cough. 

Beat a fresh laid egg, and mix it with a quarter of a 
pint of new milk warmed, alarge spoonful of capillaire, 
the same of rose-water, and a little nutmeg scraped. 
Don’t warm it after theegg is putin. Take it the first 
and last thing. 

Toast and Water. te 
Toast slowly a thin piece of bread till extremely brown 
and hard, but not the least black; then plungeit into a 
jug of cold water, and cover it overan hour befage used. 
This is of particular use to weak bowels. It should be 
of a fine brown colour before drinking. 
Barley Water. 

Wash a handful of common barley, then simmer it 
gently in three pints of water with a bit of lemon-peel. 

This is less apt to nauseate than pearl-barley; but 
the other is a very pleasant drink. 

Another ray.—Boil an ounce of pearl-barley a few 
minutes to cleanse, then put ow ita quart of water, sim- 
mer an hour; when half done, put into it a bit of fresh 
lemon-peel, and one bit of sugar. If likely to be teo 
thick, you may put another quarter of a pint of water. 
Lemon-juice may be added if chosen. 

Lemon-water, a delightful drink. 

Put 2 slices of lemon thinly pared into a tea-pot, a 
sittle bit of the peel, and a bit of sugar, or a large 
spoonful of capillaire; pour in a pint of boiling water, 
and stop it close two hours. 
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Apple Water. 
Cut two large apples in slices, and pour a quart of 
boiling water on them; or on roasted apples; strain 
in two or three hours, and sweeten lightly, 


Raspberry Vinegar water. 

(See page 230.) This is one of the most delightful 

drinks that can be made. 
Whey. 

That of cheese is a very wholesome drink, especially 

when the cows are in fresh herbage. 
White-wine Whey. 

Put 4 a pint of new milk on the fire; the moment it 
boils up, pour in as much sound raisin wine as will 
completely turn it, and it look clear ; Jet it boil up, then 
set the sauce-pan asidetill the curd subsides, and do not 
stirit. Pour the whey off, and add to it halfa pint of 
boiling water, and a bit of white sugar. Thus you will 
have a whey perfectly cleared of milky particles, and 
as weak,as you choose to make it. 

Vinegar and Lemon Wheys. 

Pour into boiling milk as much vinegar or lomen- 
juice as will make a small quantity quite clear, dilute 
with hot water to an agreeable smart acid, and put a bit 
or two of sugar. This is less heating than if made of 
wine; and if only to excite perspiration, answers as 
well. 

Buttermilk, with Bread or without. 

It is most wholesome when sour, as being less likely 
to be heavy ; but most agreeable when made of sweet 
cream. 

Dr. Boerhaave’s sweet Buttermitk., 

Take the milk from the cow into a small churn, of 
about 6s. price; in about ten minutes begin churning, 
and continue till the flakes of butter swim about pretty 
thick, and the milk is discharged of all the greasy 
particles, and appears thin and blue. Strain it through 
a sieve, and drink it as frequently as possible. 
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It should form the whole of the patient’s drink, and 
the food should be biscuits and rusks, in every way 
and sort ; ripe and dried fruits, of various kinds, when 
a decline is apprehended. 

Baked and dried fruits, raisins in particular, make 
excellent suppers for invalids, with biscuits, or com- 
mon cake. 

Orgeat. 

Beat two ounces of almonds with a tea-spoonful of 
orange-flower water, and a bitter almond or two; then 
pour aquart of milk and water to the paste. Sweeten 
with sugar, or capillaire. This is a fine drink for those 
who have a tender chest; and in the gout it is highly 
useful, and, with the addition of half an ounce of gum 
arabic, has been found to allay the painfulness of the at- 
tendant heat. Halfa glass of brandy may be added if 
thought too cooling in the latter complaints, and the 
glass of orgeat may be put into a basin of warm water. 

Another orgeat, for company, 1s in page 229. 

Orangeade, or Lemonade. 

Squeeze the juice ; pour boiling water on a little of 
the peel, and cover close. Boil water and sugar toa 
thin syrup, and skim it. When all are cold, mix the 
Juice, the infusion, and the syrup, with as much more 
water as will make a rich sherbet; strain through a 
Jelly-bag. Or squeeze the juice, and strain it, and add 
water and capillaire. 

Bag Wine. 


> 


Beat an egg, mix with it a spoonful of cold water ; 
set on the fire a glass of white wine, halfa glass of water, 
sugar, and nutmeg. When it boils pour a little of it to 
the egg by degrees till the whole be in, stirring it well; 
then return the whole into the sauce-pan, put it on a 
gentle fire, stir it one way for not more than a minute; 
for if it boil, or the egg be stale, it will curdle. Serve 
with toast. 

Egg wine may be made as above, without warming 
the egg, and it is then lighter on the stomach, though 
not so pleasant to the taste. 
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General Remarks and Hints. 

I promised a few hints, to enable every family to 
assist the poor of their neighbourhood at a very trivial 
expense; and these may be varied or amended at the 
discretion of the mistress. 

Where cows are kept, a jug of skimmed milk is a 
valuable present, and a very common one. 

When the oven is hot a large pudding may be baked, 
and given to a sick or young family; and thus made, 
the trouble is little :—Into a deep coarse pan put half 
a pound of rice, four ounces of coarse sugar or treacle, 
two quarts of milk, and two ounces of dripping; set it 
cold into the oven. It will take a good ehile but be 
an excellent solid food. 

A very good meal may be bestowed in a thing called 
brewis, which is thus made :—Cut a very thick upper 
crust of bread, and put it into the pot where salt beefis 
boiling and near ready ; it will attract some of the fat, 
and when swelled out, will be no unpalatable dish to 
those whorarely taste meat. 

A baked Soup. 

Put a pound of any kind of meat cut in slices ; two 
onions, two carrots, ditto ; two ounces of rice, a pint 
of split peas, or whole ones, ifpreviously soaked, pepper 
add salt, into an earthen jug or pan, and pour one gal- 
2 water. Cover it very close, and bake it with the 

read. 

The cook should be charged to save the boiling of 
every piece of meat, ham, tongue, &c. however salt : 
as it is easy to use only a part of that, and the rest of 
fresh water, and, by the addition of mere vegetables, 
the bones of the meat used in the family, the pieces of 
meat that come from table on, the plates, and rice, 
Scotch barley, or oatmeal, there will be some gallons 
of nutritious soup two or three times a week. The bits 
of meat should be only warmed in the soup, and remain 
whole ; the bones, &c. boiled till they yield their nou- 
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rishment. Ifthe things are ready to put in the boiler 
as soon as the meat is served, it will save lighting fire, 
and second cooking. 

Take turnips, carrots, leeks, potatoes, the outer leaves 
of lettuce, celery, or any sort of vegetable that is at hand ; 
cut them small, and throw in with the thick part of peas, 
after they have been pulped for soup, and grits, or 
coarse oatmeal, which have been used for gruel. 

Should the soup be poor of meat, the long boiling of 
the bones, and different vegetables, will afford better 
nourishment than the laborious poor can obtain ; espe- 
cially as they are rarely tolerable cooks, and have not 
fuel to do justice to what they buy. But in every family 
there is some superfluity ; and if it be prepared with 
cleanliness and care, the benefit will be very great to 
the receiver, and the satisfaction no less to the giver. 

I found, in the time of scarcity, ten or fifteen gallons 
af soup could be dealt out weekly, at an expense not 
worth mentioning, though the vegetables were bought. 
If iu the villages about London, abounding withopulent 
families, the quantity of ten gallons were made in ten 
gentlemen’s houses, there would be a hundred gallons 
of wholesome agreeable food given weekly for the sup- 
ply of forty poor families, at the rate of two gallons and 
a half each. 

What a relief to the labouring husband, instead of 
bread and cheese, to have a warm comfortable meal ! 
To the sick, aged, and infant branches how important 
an advantage ! nor less to the industrious mother whose 
forbearance from the necessary quantity of food, that 
others may have a lager share, frequently reduces that 
strength upon which the welfare of her family essen- 
tially depends. 

It very rarely happens that servants object to second- 
ing the kindness of their superiors tothe poor; but 
should the cook in any family think the adoption of this 
plan too troublesome, a gratuity at the end of the win- 
ter might repay her, if the love of her fellow-creatures 
failed of doing it a hundred fold. Did she readily 
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enter into it, she would never wash away, as useless, 
the peas or grits of which soup or gruel had been made; 
broken potatoes, the green heads of celery, the necks 
and feetof fowls, and particularly the shanks of mutton, 
and various other articles which in preparing dinner for 
the family are thrown aside. 

Fish affords great nourishment, and that not by the 
part eaten only, but the bones, heads, and fins, which 
contain an isinglass. When the fish is served, let the 
cook put by some of the water, and stew in it the above; 
as likewise add the gravy that is in the dish, until she 
obtain all the goodness. Ifto be eaten by itself, when 
it makes a delightful broth, she should add a very 
small bit of onion, some pepper, and a little rice-flour 
rubbed down smooth with it. 

But strained, it makesa delicious improvement to the 
meat-soup, particularly for the sick; and when such 
are to be supplied, the milder parts of the spare bones 
and meat should be used for them, with little, ifany, 
of the liquor of the salt meats. 

The fat should not be taken off the broth or soup, as 
the poor like it, and are nourished by it. 

' An excellent Soup for the Weakly. 

Put two cow-heels, and a breast of mutton into a large 
pan, with four ounces of rice, one onion, twenty Ja- 
maica peppers, and twenty black, aturnip, a carrot, 
and four gallons of water; cover with brown paper, and 
bake six Roars 

Sago. 

Put atea-cupful of sago into a re of water, and a 
bit of lemon-peel; when thickened, grate some ginger, 
and add half a pint of raisin wine, brown sugarand two 
spoonfuls of Geneva ; boil all up together. 

It is a most supporting thing for those whom disease 
has left very feeble. 

Caudle for the Sick and Lytng-in. 

Set three quarts of water on the fire ; mix smooth as 

tnuch oatmeal as will thicken the whole, with a pint of 
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cold water ; when boiling, pour the latter in, and twenty 
Jamaica peppers in fine powder ; boil to a good mid- 
dling thickness ; then add sugar, half a pint of well- 
fermented table-beer, and a glass of gin. Boil all. 

This mess twice, and once or twice of broth, will be 
of incalculable service. 

There is not a better occasion for charitable com- 
miseration than when a person is sick. A bit of meat 
or pudding sent unexpectedly has often been the means 
of recalling long-lost appetite. 

Nor are the indigent alone the grateful receivers ; for 
in the highest houses a real good sick-cook is rarely 
met with; and many who possess all the goods of for- 
tune, have attributed the first return of health to an 
appetite excited by good kitchen-physic, as itis called. 


PART XIII. 


VARIOUS RECEIPTS, AND DIRECTIONS TO 
SERVANTS. 


VARIOUS RECEIPTS. 


Lo make soft Pomatum. 


Beat half a pound of unsalted fresh lard in common 
water; then soak and beat it in two rose-waters, drain 
it, and beat it with two spoonfuls of brandy; let it 
drain from this; add to it some essence of lemon, and 
keep it in small pots. 

Another way.—-Soak halfa pound of clear beef-mar- 
row, and a pound of unsalted fresh lard, in water two 
or three days, changing and beating itevery day. Put 
it into a sieve ; and when dry, into a jar, and the jar 
into asauce-pan of water. When melted, pour it into 
a basin, and beat it with two spoonfuls of brandy: 
drain off the brandy, and then add essence of lemon, 
bergamot, or any other scent that is liked. 
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Hard Pomatum. 


Prepare equal quantities of beef-marrow and mutton- 
guet as before, using the brandy to preserve it, and ad- 
ding the scent; then pour it into moulds, or, if you 
have none, into phials of the size you choose the rolls 
to beof. When cold, break the bottles, clear away the 
glass carefully, and put paper round the rolls. 

omade Divine. 

Clear a pound and a half of beef-marrow from the 
strings and bone, putitinto an earthen pan, or vessel of 
water fresh from the spring, and change the water night 
and morning for ten days ; then steep it in rose-water 
twenty-four hours, and drain it in a cloth till quite dry. 
Take an ounce of each of the following articles, namely, 
storax, gum-benjamin, odoriferous cypress-powder, or 
of Florence; half an ounce of cinnamon, two drams of 
cloves, and two drams of nutmeg, all finely powdered ; 
mix them with the marrow above prepared; then put 
all the ingredients into a pewter pot, that holds three 
pints ; make a paste of white of egg and flour, and lay 
it upon a piece of rag. Over that must be another piece 
of linen to cover the top of the pot very close, that none 
of the steam may evaporate. Put the pot into a large 
copper pot, with water, observing to keep it steady, that 
it may not reach to the covering of the pot that holds 
the marrow. As the water shrinks, add more, boiling 
hot ; for it must boil four hours without ceasing a mo- 
ment. Strain the ointment through a linen cloth into 
small pots, and, when cold, cover them. Don’t touch 
it with any thing but silver. It will keep many years. 

A fine pomatum may be made by putting half a 
pound of fresh marrow, prepared as above, and two 
ounces of hog’s-lard, on the ingredients ; and then ob- 
serving the same process as above, 

; Pot Pourri. ‘ 

Put into a large China jar the following ingredients in 
layers, with bay-salt strewed between the layers, two 
pecks of damask roses, part in buds and part blown; 
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violets, orange-flowers, and jasmine,a handful of each; 
orris-root sliced, benjamin and storax, two ounces of 
each; a quarter of an ounce of musk; a quarter of a 
pound ofangelica-root sliced ; a sar of the red parts 
of clove- gillyflowers ; two handfuls of lavender-flowers ; 
half a handful of rosemary-flowers; bay and laurel 
leaves, half a handful of each; three Seville oranges, 
stuck as full of cloves as possible, dried in a cool oven, 
and pounded ; half a handful of knotted marjoram ; and 
two handfuls of balm of Gilead dried. Cover all quite 
close. When the pot is uncovered the perfume is very 
fine. 
A quicker sort of Sweet Pot. 


Take three handfuls of orange-flowers, three of clove- 
gillyflowers, three of damask roses, one of knotted mar- 
joram, one of lemon-thyme, six bay-leaves, a handful 
of rosemary, one of myrtle, half one of mint, one of la- 
vender, the rind of a lemon, and a quarter of an ounce 
of cloves. Chop all; and put them in layers, with 
pounded bay-salt between, up to the top of the jar. 

If all the ingredients cannot be got at once, put them 
in as you get them; always throwing in salt with every 
new article. 

To make Wash-Balls. 


Shave thin two pounds of new white soap intoabout 
a tea-cupful of rose-water ; then pour as much boiling 
water on as will soften it. Put into a brass pan a pint 
of sweetoil, fourpenny-worth of oil of almonds, half a 
pound of spermaceti, and set all over the fire till dis- 
solved ; then add the soap, and half an ounce of cam- 
phor that has first been reduced to powder by rubbing 
it in a mortar with a few drops of spirit of wine, or la- 
vender-water, or any other scent. Boil ten minutes; 
then pour it into a basin, and stir till it is quite thick 
enough to roll up into hard balls, which must then be 
done as soon as possible. If essence is used, stir it in 
quick after it is taken off the fire, that the flavour may 
not fly off. 
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Paste for Chopped Hands, and which will preserve them 
smooth by constant use. 

Mix aquarter ofa pound of unsalted hog’s lard, which 
has been washed in common and then rose-water, with 
the yolks of twonew-laid eggs, and a large spoonful of 
honey. Add as much fine oatineal, or almond-paste, 
as will work into a paste. 

For Chopped Lips, 

Put a quarter of an ounce of benjamin, storax, and 
Spermaceti, twopenny-worth of alkanet root, a large 
juicy apple chopped, a bunch of black grapes bruised, a 
quarter of a pound of unsalted butter, and two ounces 
of bees-wax, into a new tin sauce-pan. Simmer gently 
till the wax, &c. are dissolved, and thenstrain it through 
alinen. When cold, melt it again, and pour it into 
small pots or boxes; or if to make cakes, use the bot- 
toms of tea-cups. 

Hungary Water. 

To one pint of highly rectified spirit of wine, put an 
ounce of oil of rosemary, and two drams of essence of 
ambergris ; shake the bottle well several times, then let 
the cork remain out twenty-four hours. After a month, 
during which time shake it daily, put the water into 
small bottles. 

Honey Water. 

Take a pint of spirit as above, and three drams of 

essence of ambergris; shake them well daily. 
Lavender Water. 

Take a pint of spirit as above, essential oil of laven- 
der one ounce, essence of ambergristwo drams; put all 
into a quart bottle, and shake it extremely well. 

An excetlent Water to prevent Hatr from falling off, and 
to thicken tt. 

Put four pounds of unadulterated honey into a still, 
with twelve handfuls of the tendrils of vines, and the 
same quantity of rosemary-tops. Distil as cool and as 
slowly as possible. The liquor may be allowed to drop 
till it begins to taste sour. . 
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Black Paper for Drawing Patterns. 

Mix and smooth lamp-black and sweet-oil; with a 
bit of flannel, cover a sheet or two of large writing 
paper with this mixture; then dab the paper dry with 
a bit of fine linen, and keep it by for using in the 
following manner: 

Put the black side on another-sheet of paper, and 
fasten the corners together with a small pin. Lay on 
the back of the black paper the pattern to be drawn, 
and go over it with the point of a steel pencil : the black 
paper will then leave the impression of the pattern on 
the under sheet, on which you must now draw it with ink. 

If you draw patterns on cloth, or muslin, do it with 
a ie dipped in a bit of stone blue, a bit of sugar, and 
a little water mixed smooth in a tea-cup, in which it 
will be always ready for use; if fresh, wet to a due 
consistence as wanted. 

Black Ink. 

Take a gallon of rain or soft water, and three quar- 
ters of a pound of blue galls bruised; infuse them 
three weeks, stirring daily. ‘Then add four ounces of 
green copperas, four ounces of log-wood chips, six 
ounces of gum arabic, and a wine-glassful of brandy. 

Another way.—The ink-powder sold in Shoe-lane is 
one of the best preparations in this usefularticle. Direc- 
tions are given with it how to mix it; in addition to 
which, a large cup of sweet wort to two papers of the 
powder, gives it the brightness of the japan ink. Ifa 
packet of six papers is bought together, it costs only 
eighteenpence, and that quantity willlast a long time. 

To cement broken China. 

Beat lime into the most impalpable powder, sift it 
through fine muslin: then tie some into a thin muslin, 
put on the edges of the broken china some white of 
egg, then dust some lime quickly on the same, and 
unite them exactly. 

An excelient Stucco, which will adhere to Wood-work.. 

Take a bushel of the best stone-lime, a pound of vel- 
low oker, anda quarter of a poundof brown umber, all 
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in fine powder. Mix them with a sufficient quantity of 
hot (but not boiling) water, to a proper thickness; and 
lay it on with a whitewasher’s brush, which should be 
new. If the wall be quite smooth, one or two coats will 
do; but each must be dry before the next is put on. 
The month of March is the best season for doing this. 


Mason's Washes for Stucco, 


Blue.—To four pounds of blue vitriol, and a pound of 
the best whiting, put a gallon of water, in an iron or 
brass pot. Letit boil an hour, stirring it all the time. 
Then pour it into an earthen pan; and set it by for a 
day or two, till the colour is settled. Pour off the water, 
and mix the colour with whitewasher’s size. Wash the 
wails three or four times, according as is necessary. 

Vellow—Dissolve in soft water over the fire equal 
quantities separately of umber, bright oker, and blue 
black. Then put it into as much whitewash as you 
think sufficient for the work, some of each, and stir it 
all together. If either cast predominates, add more of 
the others till you have the proper tint. 

The most beautiful whitewash Is made by mixing 
the lime and size with skim milk instead of water. 
Roman Cement or Mortar, for outside plaistering or 

breckwork. 

This will resist all weather; and may be used to 
great advantage to line reservoirs, as no water can 
“penetrate. 

Take eighty-four pounds of drift-sand, twelve pounds 
of unslacked lime, and four pounds of the poorest cheese 
grated through an iron grater. When well mixed, add 
enough hot (but not boiling) water to make into a pro- 
per consistence for plaistering, such a quantity of the 
aboveas is wanted. It must have good and quick work- 
ing. Onehod of this mortar will goa great way, as itis 
to be laid on in a‘thin smooth coat, without the least 
space being left uncovered. The wall or lath-work 
should be covered first with hair-and-lime mortar, and 
well dried. This was used by the ancients, and is naw 
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adopted amongus. The Suffolk cheese does better than 
any other of this country. 


To take stains of any kind out of Linen. 


Stains caused by Acids.— Wet the part and lay on it 
some salt of wormwood. Then rub it without diluting 
it with more water. 

Another.—Let the cloth imbibe a little water 
without dipping, and hold the part over a lighted 
match at a due distance. The spots will be removed 
by the sulphureous gas. 

Another nay.—Tie up in the stained pent some pearl- 
ash; then scrape some soap into cold soft water to make 
a lather, and boil the linen till the stain disappears. 

Stains of Wine, Fruit, $c. after they have been long 
in the Linen.—Rub the part on each side with yellow 
soap. Then lay on a mixture of starch in cold water 
very thick; rub it well in, and expose the linen to the 
sun and ait till the stain comes out. If not removed in 
three or four days, rub that off, and renew the process. 
When dry it may be sprinkled with alittle water. 

Many other Stains may be taken out by dipping 
the linen in sour butter-milk, and drying in a hot sun. 
Then wash it in cold water, and dry it, two or three 
times a day. 

Iron-moulds should be wetted; then laid on a hot 
water-plate, and a little essential salt of lemons put on 
the part. If the linen becomes dry, wet it and renew 
the process ; observing that the plate is kept boiling hot. 
Much of the powder sold under the name of salt of le- 
monsis a spurious preparation ; and therefore it is neces- 
sary to dip the linen in a good deal of water, and wash 
if as soon as the stain is removed, to prevent the part 
from being worn into holes by the acid. 

To takeout Mildew.--Mix soft soap with starch pow- 
dered, half as much salt, and the juice of a lemon; lay 
it on the part of both sides with a painter’s brush. Let 
it lie on the grass day and night till the stain comes out 
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To make Flannels keep their colour, and not shrink. 


Put them into a pail, and pour boiling water on, let- 
ting them lie till cold, the first time of washing. 
To preserve Furs and Woollen from Moths. 


Let the former be occasionally combed while in use, 
and the latter be brushed and shaken. When not want- 
ed, dry them first, let them be cool, then mix among 
them bitter apples from the apothecary’s, in small mus- 
lin bags, sewing them in several folds of linen, carefully 
turned in at the edges, and keep from damp. 


To dye the linings of Furniture, $c. 


Buffor Salinon-colour, according to the depth of the 
hue.—Rub down on a pewter-plate twopenny-worth of 
Spanish arnatto, and then boil it ina pail of water a quar- 
ter of an hour. Put into it two ounces of pot-ash, stir 
it round, and instantly put in the lining; stir it about 
all the time it is boiling, which must be five or six 
minutes; then put it into cold pump water, and hang 
the articles up singly without wringing. When almost 
dry, fold and mangle it. 

Pink.—The calico must be washed extremely clean 
and be dry. Then boil it in two gallons of soft water, 
and four ounces of alum ; take it out, and dry in the air. 
In the mean time boil in the alum-water two handfuls of 
wheat-bran till quite slippery, and then strainit. Take 
two scruples of cochineal, and two ounces of argall finely 
pounded and sifted ; mix with it the liquor by little at a 
time. Then putinto the liquorthe calico; and boil till 
itis almost wasted, moving it about. Take out the ca- 
lico, and wash it in chamberlye first, and incold water 
after: then rinse it in water-starch strained, and dry it 
quick withouthanging it in folds. Mangleit very high- 
ly, unless you have it callendered, which is best. 

Blue.—Let the calico be washed clean and dried; 
then mix some of Scot’s liquid blue in as much water as 
will be sufficient to cover the things to bedyed, and put 
somestarch to it to give a light stiffness. Dry a bit to 
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see whether the colour is deep enough; then set the 

linen, &c. into it, and wash it; then dry the articles 

singly, and mangle or callender them. 

Zo dye Gloves to look like York tan or Limerick, according 
to the deepness of' the dye. 

Put some saffron into a pint of soft water boiling hot, 
and let it infuse all night; next morning wet the lea- 
ther over with a brush. The tops should be sewn 
close to prevent the colour from getting in. 


To dye White Gloves a beautiful Purple. 

Boil four ounces of logwood and two ounces of roche 
alum, in three pints of soft water till halfwasted. Let 
it stand to be cold, after straining. Let the gloves be 
nicely mended ; then with a brush do over them, and 
when dry repeatit. Twiceis sufficient, unless the co- 
lour is to be very dark. When dry, rub off the loose 
dye with a coarse cloth. Beat up the white of an egg, 
and with a spunge rub it over the leather. The dye 
will stain the hands, but wetting them with vinegar 
will take it off, before they are washed. 


A Liquor to wash Old Deeds, &c. on Paper or Parchment, 
when the writing ts obliterated, or when sunk, to make it 
legible. 

Take five or six galls, bruise them, and put them in- 
to a pint of strong white wine: let it stand in the sun 
two days. Then dip a brush into the wine, and wash 
the part of the writing which is sunk; and by the co- 
lour you will see whether it is strong enough of the galls. 


Lo prevent the Rot in Sheep. 
Keep them in the pens till the dew is off the grass. 


To prevent green Hay from firing. 

Stuff a sack as full of straw or hay as possible ; tie the 
mouth with a cord ; and make the rick round the sack, 
drawing it up as the rick advances in height, and quite 
out when finished, The funnel thus left in the centre 
preserves it. ; 

A 
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To preserve a Granary from Insects ana Weasels. 
Make the floor of Lombardy poplars. 
To destroy Crickets. 
Put Scotch suuff upon the holes where they come out. 


DIRECTIONS TO SERVANTS. 
Zo clean Calico Furniture when taken down for the 
Summer. 

Shake off the loose dust, then lightly brush with a 
small long-haired furniture brush ; after which wipe it 
closely with clean flannels, and rub it with dry bread. 

If properly done, the curtains will look nearly as 
well as at first, and if the colour be not light, they will 
not require washing for years. 

Fold in large parcels, and put carefully by. 

While the furniture remains up, it slould be pre- 
served from the sun and air as muchas possible, which 
injure delicate colours; and the dust may he blown 
off with bellows. 

By the above mode curtains may be kept clean, even 
to use with the linings newly dipped. 

To clean Plate. 

Boil an ounce of prepared hartshorn-powder in a 
quart of water; while on the fire, put into it as much 
plate as the vessel will hold; let it boil a little, then 
take it out, drain it over the sauce-pan, and dry it 
before the fire. Put in more, and serve the same, till 
you have done. Then put into the water some clean 
linen rags till all be soaked up. When dry, they will 
serve to clean the plate, and are the very best things to 
clean the brass locks and finger plates of doors. When 
the plate is quite dry it must be rubbed bright with 
leather. This isa very nice mode. In many plate- 

owders there is a mixture of quicksilver, which is very 
injurious; and, among other disadvantages, it makes 
silver so brittle, that from a fall it will break. 
To clean Looking-glasses. 

Remove the fiy-stains, and other soil, by a damp 

rag; then polish with woollen cloth and powder blue, 
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To preserve Gilding and, Clean tt. 
It is not possible to prevent flies from staining the 
ilding without covering it ; before which, blow oF the 
fight ust, and pass a feather or clean brush over it ; 
then with strips of paper cover the frames of your 
glasses, and don’t remove it till the flies are gone. 

Linen takes off the gilding, and deadens it bright- 
ness; it should therefore never be used for wiping it. 

Some means should be used to destroy the flies, as 
they injure furniture ofevery kind, and the paper like- 
wise. Bottles hung about with sugar and vinegar, or 
beer, will attract them ; or fly-water put into little shells 
placed about the room, but out of the reach of children. 

To Clean Paint. 

Never use a cloth, but take off the dust with a little 
long-haired brush, after blowing off the loose part with 
thebellows. With care, paint will look well for a length 
of time. When soiled, dip a sponge or a bit of flannel 
into soda and water, wash it off quickly, and dry imme- 
diately, or the strength of the soda will eat off the colour. 

When wainscot requires scouring, it should be done 
from the top downwards, and the soda be prevented 
from running on the unclean part as much as possible, 
or marks will be made which will pie after the whole 
is finished. One person should dry with old linen as 
fast as the other has scoured off the dirt and washed 
the soda off. 

To clean Paper Hangings. 

First blow off the dust with the bellows. Divide a 
white loaf of eight days old into eight parts. Take the 
crust into your hand, and beginning at the top of the 
paper, wipe itdownwards in the lightest manner with the 
crumb, Don’t cross nor go upwards. The dirt of the 
paper and the crumbs will fall together. Observe, you 
must not wipe above half'a yard at a stroke, and after 
doing all the upper part, go round again, beginning a 
little above where you left off If you don’t do it ex- 
tremely lightly, you will make the dirt adhere te the 


aper. 
it will look like new if properly done. 
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To give a Gloss to fine Oak-wainscot. 

If greasy, it must be washed with warm beer; then 
boil two quarts of strong beer, a bit of bee’s wax as 
large as a walnut, and a large spoonful of sugar ; wet it all 
over with a large brush, and when dry rub it till bright. 

To give a fine Colour to Mahogany. 


Let the tables be washed perfectly clean with vinegar, 
having first taken out any ink stains there may be with 
spirit of salt; but it must beused with the greatest care, 
and only touch the part affected, and be instantly washed 
off. Use the following liquid:—into a pint of cold- 
drawn linseed oil, put four pennyworth of alkanet-root, 
and two pennyworth of rose-pink, in an earthen vessel ; 
Jet it remain all night, then stirring well. rub some of it 
all over the tables with a linen rag; when it has lain 
some time, rub it bright with linen cloths. 

Eating-tables should be covered with mat, oil-cloth, 
or baize, to prevent staining, and be instantly rubbed 
when the dishes are taken off, while still warm. 


Yo take Ink out of Mahogany, 


Dilute half a tea-spoonful of oil of vitriol with a large 
spoonful of water, and touch the part with a feather; 
watch it, for if it stays too long it will leave a white 
mark. It is therefore better to rub it quick, and repeat 
if not quite removed. 

Floor-cloths 

Should be chosen that are painted on a fine cloth, that is 
well covered with the colour, and the flowers on which 
do not rise much above the ground, as they wear out 
first. The durability of the cloth will depend much on 
these two particulars, but more especially on the time it 
has been painted, and the goodness of the colours. If 
they have not been allowed sufficient space for becoming 
thoroughly hardened, a very little use will injure them ; 

and as they are very expensive articles, care in preserv- 
ing them is necessary. It answers to keep them some 
time before they are used, either hung up in a dry barn 
where they will have air, or laid down in a spare room. 
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When taken up for the winter, they should be rolled 
round a carpet roller, and observe not to crack the paint 
by turning the edges in too suddenly. Old carpets 
answer extremely well, painted and seasoned some 
months before laid down. If for passages, the width 
must be directed when they are sent to the manufac- 
tory, as they are cut before painting. 

To clean fioor-cloths. 

Sweep, then wipe them with a flannel; and when all 
dust and spots are removed, rub with a waxed flannel, 
and then with a dry plain one; but use little wax, and 
rub only enough with the latter to give a little smooth- 
ness, or it may endanger falling. Washing now and 
then with milk after the above sweeping, and dry- 
rubbing them, give as beautiful a look, and they are 
‘ess slippery. 

To dust Carpets and Floors. 

Sprinkle tea-leaves on them, then sweep carefully. 
The former should not be swept frequently with a whisk 
brush, as it wears them fast; only once a week, and the 
other times with the leaves anda hair brush. Fine 
carpets should be gently done with a hair hand-brush, 
such as for cloths, on the knees. 

To clean Carpets. 

Take up the carpet, let it be well beaten, then laid 
down, and brushed on both sides with a hand-brush ; 
turn it the right side upwards, and scour it with ox-gall, 
and soap and water, very clean, and dry it with linen 
cloths. Then lay it on grass, or hang it up to dry. 

To give to Boards a beautiful appearance. 

After washing them very nicely, clean with soap and 
warm. water, and a brush, wash them witha very large 
sponge and clean water. Both times, observe to leave 
no spot untouched ; and clean straight up and down, not 
crossing from board to board: then dry with clean 
cloths, rubbing hard up and down in the same way. 

The floors should not be often wetted, but very tho- 
roughly when done ; and once a week dry-rubbed with 
ei and a heavy brush the right way of the 

8. 
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The sides ofstairs or passages on which are carpets, 
or floor cloth, should be washed with sponge inatead 
of linen or flannel, and the edges will uot be soiled. 
Different sponges should be kept for the two above 
uses ; and thosc and the Beiches should be well washed 
when done with, and kept in dry places. 

To extract Oil from Boards or Stone. 

Make a strong lye of peal-ashes and soft water; and 
add as much unslacked lime as it will take up; stir it 
together, and then let it settle a few minutes ; bottle it, 
and stop close; have ready some water to lower it as 
nsed, and scour the part withit. If the liquor should 
lie long on the boards, it will draw out the colour of 
them ; therefore do it with care and expedition. 

Lo clean stone Stairs and Halls. 

Boil a pound of pipe-makers’ clay, with 4 quart of wa- 
ter, a quart of small beer, and put in a bit of stone-blue. 
Wash with this mixture, and when dry rub the stones 
with flannel and a brush, 

Lo blacken the fronts of Stone Chimney-pieces. 

Mix oil-varnish with lamp-black, and a little spirit 
of turpentine to thin it to the consistence of paint. 
Wash the stone with soap and water very clean; then 
sponge it with clear water; and when perfectly dry, 
brush it over twice with this colour, letting it dry be- 
tween the times. It looks extremely well. The lamp- 
black must be sifted first. 

Lo take Stains out of Marbie. 

Mix unslacked lime, in finest powder, with the stronger 
soap-lye, pretty thick ; and instantly, with a painter’s 
brush, lay it on the whole of the marble. Intwo months 
time wash it off perfectly clean ; then have ready a fine 
thick lather of soft soap, boiled in soft water; dipa 
brush in it, and scour the marble with powder, not as 
common cleaning. This will, by very good rubbing, 
give a beautiful polish. Clear off the soap, and finish 
with a smooth hard brush till the end be effected. 

Lo take Iron Stains out of Marble. 
Ani equal quantity of fresh spirit of vitriol and lemon- 
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juice being mixed in a bottle, shake it well; wet the 
spots, and in a few minutes rub with soft linen till they 
disappear. 

To preserve Irons from Rust. 

Melt fresh sution-swet, smear over the iron with it 
while hot ; then dust well with unslacked lime pound- 
ed, and tied up in a muslin. Irons so prepared will 
keep many months. Use nooil for them at any time, 
except salad oil; there being water in all other. 

Fire-irons should be kept wrapt in baize, in a dry 
place, when not used. 

Another way.—Beat into three pounds of unsalted 
hogs’ lard, two drams of camphor sliced thin, till it is 
dissolved; then take as much black lead as will make 
it of the colour of broken steel, Dip a rag into it, and 
rub it thick on the stove, &c. and the steel will never 
rust, even if wet. When it is to be used, the grease 
must be washed off with hot water, and the steel be 
dried before polishing. 

To take Rust out of Steed. 

Cover the steel with sweet oil wellrubbed on it, and 
in forty-eight hours use unslacked lime finely powder- 
ed, and rub until all the rust disappears. 

To clean the back of the Grate, the inner Hearth, and the 
fronts of Cast Iron Stoves. 

Boil about a quarter of a pound of the best black 
lead, with a pint of small beer, anda bit ofsoap the size 
ofa walnut. When that is melted, dip a painter’s brush, 
and wet the grate, having first brushed off all the soot 
and dust; then take a hard brush, and rub it till of a 
beautiful brightness. | 

Another way to clean Cast Iron, and black Hearths. 

Mix black lead and whites of eggs well beaten toge- 
ther; dip a painter’s brush, and wet all over, thenrub 
it bright with a hard brush. 

To take the Black off the bright Bars of polished Stoves in a 
Sew Minutes. 

Rub them well with some of the following mixture 
on a bit of broad cloth ; when thedirt is removed, wipe 
them clean, and polish with glass, not sand-paper. 
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The mixture.——Boil slowly one pound of soft soap 
in two quarts of water, to one. Ofthis jelly take three 


or four spoonfuls, and mix to a consistence with emery, 
No. 3. 


To clean Tin Covers, and Patent Pewter Porter Pots. 


Get the finest whiting, which is only sold in large 
cakes, the small being mixed with sand : mix a little 
of it powdered, with the least drop of sweet oil, and 
rub well, and wipe clean ; then dust some dry whiting 
in a muslin bag over, and rub bright with dry leather. 
The last is to prevent rust, which the cook must be 
careful to guard against by wiping dry, and putting by 
the fire when ad come from the parlour; for if but 
once hung up without, the steam will rust the inside. 
To prevent the creaking of a door. 
Rub a bit of soap on the hinges. 
A Strong Paste for Paper. 

To two large spoonfuls of fine flour, put as much 
pounded rosin as will lie on a shilling; mix with as 
much strong beer as will make it of a due consistence, 
and boil half an hour. Let it be cold before it is used, 

Fine Blacking for Shoes. 


Take four ounces of ivory-black, three ounces of the 
coarsest sugar, a table spoonful of sweet oil, and a pint 
of small beer ; mix them gradually cold. 


BILLS OF FARE, FAMILY DINNERS, &e. 
BILLS OF FARE, &c. 
List of various articles in season tn different months. 


js JANUARY, 

Poultry.—Game: Pheasants. Partridges. Hares. 
Rabbits. Woodcocks. Snipes. Turkies. Capons. Pullets. 
Fowls. Chickens. Tame Biccons: 

Fish.—Carp. Tench. Perch. Lampreys. Eels, Cray- 
fish. Cod. Soles. Flounders. Plaice. Turbot. Thorn- 
back. Skate. Sturgeon. Smelts, Whitings. Lobsters. 
Crabs. Prawns. Oysters. 

Vegetables.—Cabbage. Savoys. Colewort. Sprouts. 
Brocoli. Leeks. Onions, Beet. Sorrel. Chervil. Endive. 
Spinach. Celery. Garlick. Scorzonera. Potatoes. Pars- 
nips. Turnips. Brocoli, white and purple, Shalots. Let- 
tuces, Cresses. Mustard. Rape. Salsafy. Herbs of all 
sorts; dry, and some green. Cucumbers, Asparagus, 
and Mushrooms, to be had though not in season. 

Fruit.—Apples, Pears. Nuts. Walnuts. Medlars. 
Grapes. 

FEBRUARY AND MARCH. 

Meat, Fowls, and Game, as in January, with the ad- 
dition of Ducklins and Chickens ; which last are to be 
bought in London, most, if not all, the year, but very 


ear, 

Fish.—As the last two months; except that Cod is 
not thought so good from February to July, but may 
be bought. 

Vegetables.—The same as the former months, with 
the addition of Kidney-Beans. 

F'ruit.—Apples. Pears, Forced Strawberries. 

_ SECOND QUARTER; APRIL, MAY, AND JUNE. 
Afeat.—Beef. Mutton. Veal. Lamb. Venisonin June. 
Pouliry,—Pullets, Fowls, Chickens. Ducklings. 

Pigeons, Rabbits. Leverets. 
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Fish.—Carp. Tench. Sole. Smelts. Eels. Trout. 
Turbot. Lobsters. Chub. Salmon. Herrings. Crayfish. 
Mackere]. Crabs, Prawns. Shrimps. 

Vegetables,—As before ; and in May, early Potatoes. 
Peas. Radishes. Kidney-Beans. Carrots. Turnips. 
Early Cabbages. Cauliflowers. Asparagus. Artichokes. 
All sorts of Salads forced. or 

Fruits.—In June; Strawberries. ‘herries. Melons. 
Green Apricots. Currants and Gooseberries for Tarts.— 
In July, Cherries. Strawberries, Pears. Melons. Goose- 
berries. Currants. Apricots. Grapes. Nectarines; and 
some Peaches. But most of these are forced. 

THIRD QUARTER.—JULY, AUGUST, AND SEPTEMBER, 

Meat as before. 

Poultry.—Pullets. Fowls. Chickens. Rabbits. 
Pigeons. Green Geese. Leverets. Turkey Poults. Two 
former months, Plovers. Wheatears. Geese in Septem- 


er. 

Fish.—Cod. Haddock. Flounders. Plaice. Skates. 
Thornback. Mullets. Pike. Carp. Eels. Shell-fish; 
except Oysters. Mackerel the first two months of the 
quarter, but not good in August. 

Partridge shooting begins the lst ofSeptember ; what 
is therefore used before, is poached. 

Fegetables.—Of all sorts, Beans, Peas, French- 
Beans, &c. &c. 

Frutt.—In July; Strawberries. Gooseberries. Pine- 
Apples. Plums, various. Cherries. Apricots. Rasnber- 
ries. Melons. Currants. Damsons. 

In August,and September. Peaches. Plums. Figs. 
Filberts. Mulberries. Cherries. Apples. Pears. Necta- 
rines. Grapes. Latter months, Pines, Melons. Straw- 
berries. Medlars and Quinces in the latter month. Mo- 
rella Cherries. Damsons; and various Plums, 


OCTOBER. 


Meat as before. and Doe- Venison. 
Poultry and Game.—Domestic fowls as in former 
quarter. PheasantsfromthelstofOctober. Partridges. 
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Larks. ffares. Dotterels. The end of the month, Wild- 
ducks, Teal. Snipes, Widgeon. Grouse. 

F'ish.—Dories. Smelts. Pike. Peach. Holibets. Brills. 
Carp. Salmon-trout. Barbel. Gudgeons. Tench, Shell- 
fish. 

Vegetables is in January, French-beans, last 
a of Beans, od 

ruit.—Peaches. Pears. Figs. Bullace, Grapes. Ap- 
ples. Medlars. Damsons. Filberts, Walnuts. Nuts. 
Quinces. Services. Medlars, 
NOVEMBER, 

Meat.—Beef. Mutton. Veal. Pork. House-Lamb. 
Doe- Venison. Poultry and Game as in last month. 

Fish as the last month. 

PV egetables.—Carrots. Turnips. Parsnips. Potatoes. 
Skirrets. Scorzonera. Onion, Leeks. Shalots. Cabbage. 
Savoys. Colewort. Spinach. Chard-Beets. Cardoons. 
Cresses. Endive. Celery. Lettuces. Salad. Herbs. 
Pot-herbs. 

Fruit.—Pears. Apples. Nuts. Walnuts. Bullace. 
Chesnuts. Medlars. Grapes. 

DECEMBER, 

Meat. —Beef. Mutton. Veal. House-Lamb. Pork 
and Venison. 

Poultry and Game.—Geese. Turkeys. Pullets. Pi- 
geons. Capons. Fowls, Chickens. Rabbits. Hares. 
Snipes. Wood-cocks. Larks. Pheasants. Partridges. 
Sea-fowls. Guinea-fowls. Wild-ducks. Teal. Widgeon. 
Dotterels. Dun-birds. Grouse. 

Fish.—Cod. Turbot. Holibets, Sole, Gurnets. Stur- 
geon. Carp, Gudgeons. Codlins, Eels. Dories. Shell- 
fi 


sh. 
Vegetables-—As in the last month. Asparagus 
forced, &c. 


Fruit as the last, except Bullace, 
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FAMILY DINNERS. 
FIVE DISHES, 
Knuckle of Veal stewed with Rice. 
Apple-sauce. Bread-and-Butter. Potatoes. 
Pudding. | 
Loin of Pork roas 


Peas Soup. 
(Remove—boiled Fowl.) 
Oyster Sauce. 
Potatoes. Apple-pie. Brocoli. 
Roasted Beef. 
Benton Sauce, 


Pigs Souse fried in Batter. 
(Remove for Yorkshire Pudding.) 
Potatoes. Peas Soup. Salads. 
Roast Veal. : 


Hessian Ragout. 
Stewed Beet Hessian Soup, 


and Onions, of the above. Potatoes. 
Leg of Lamb roasted. 
Beef Podovies. 
iP (Remove—Curd Puddings.) . 
Mashed Potatoes arrots 
grilled. Mutton Broth. and ‘Turnips. 


Neck of Mutton. 
Broiled Haddocks stuffed. 


Light Suet. Carrots. 
Potatoes. Dumplings. and Greens, 
Round of Beef. 
ih ete ; ' 
ooseberry erusaiera 
Salad. Pudding. Artichokes, 


Leg of Mutton. 
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Spitcheock Eels. 
(Remove—Chine of Lamb in Cresses.) 


Potatoes. _ Damson Pudding. elit 
Cold Beef. 
Rerag of Veal 
hered with Onions. 
({Remove—a Frutt Pie.) 
Mashed Eovators 
trimmed with 
sail eliccaor Peas Soup. Brocoli. 
Bacon. Hashed Hare. 
Half Calf’s Head, grilled. 
(Remove—Pie or Pudding.) 
Tongue Bacon, 


Carrot Soup. 
Saddle of Mutton. 


Potatoes and Salad, at side table. 


and Brains. Greens round. 


Boiled neck of Mutton. 
Young Baked 
Greeus. Plum Pudding. 
Currie of dressed Meat 
in Casserole of Rice. 


Edgebone of Beef. 
Carrots. Vegetable Soup. Greens. 
Pulled Turkey or Fowl, 
Leg broiled. 


Boiled Fowls. 
(Remove— Snowballs.) 
Patties of Greens, and 
dressed Meat. § mashed Turnips. 
Chine of Bacon Pork, boiled. 


Turnips. 





Potatoes. 
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SEVEN DISHES. 


Salmon and fried Smelts. 
Macaroni 





Pudding. Stewed Celery. 
Giblet Soup. 
Potatoes. "ee Weal Patties. 
Roast Beef, 
Leg of Pork boiled. 
Peas Pudding. Bread Sauce. 
Onion Soup. 
Turnips Plum-pudding, 
and Potatoes. baked. 
Large Fowl, dressed as Turkey. 
Minced Veal, 
garnished with fried crumbs. 
Small Meat Hot Apple Pie, Potatoes 
Pie. in change for Soup. in a Form, 
Stewed Onions. Beans and Bacon. 
Saddle of Mutton. 
FOUR AND FIVE. 
(FIRST COURSE.) a 
Soup. = 
Carrots. Mashed Turnips. 
Bouillie. 
(SECOND COURSE.) 
Fricassee of Sweetbreads. 
Mushrooms Lemon Tene 
stewed. Pudding. 


(FIRST COURSE.) 
Mackerel broiled, with Herbs. 
Bacon. Butter. 
Boiled Chickens. 


Greens and 
Carrots, 
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(SECOND COURSE.) 
Beef Cecils. 








Salad. Fruit Pie. Hoare 
Fore-quarter of Lamb roasted. 
eevEN AND SEVEN. 
(FIRST COURSE.) 
. Broiled Salmon. 
(Remove—Chine of Pork.) 

Stewed Mince. 
Spinach. Pies. 
Peas Soup. 

Oxford Peas. 
Dumplings. Pudding. 
Fillet of Veal. 


(Potatoes and mashed Turnips, on side table.) 
(SECOND COURSE.) 
Ragout of Palates. 


Orange Fool. Potted Beef. 
Curd Star with whip. 
Collared Eel. Stewed Pears. 
* Pheasant. 


(Bread-sauce on side table.) 


(FIRST COURSE, 
Cod’s Head and Shoulders. 


(Remove—botled Turkey.) 


Currie : 
of Rabbit, Patties. 
Giblet Soup. 

Boiled Neck 
Eel Pie. of Mutton, 
7 Bones. 
Small Leg of Pork. 


Four email dishes of Vegetables may be put round 
the Soup, or tro served at the side table. 
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(SECOND COURSE.) 
Fricandeau. 
Orange Pudding. Scraped Beef. 
Lemon Creams. 
Anchovy Toast. Tarts. 
Tea), or other wild Fowls. 


SEVEN AND NINE. 
(FIRST COURSE.) 


Pepper Pot. 
Brocoli. Tongue braised. 
Hunter’s Pudding. 
Chickens Celery, 
boiled. dishes in a Pyramid. 


Saddle of Mutton. 
Greens and Potatoes on the side table. 
(SECOND COURSE. 
Roasted Partridges. 


Almond Potted 

Cheesecakes, Cheese. 

Celery in Raspberry Cardoons 

White Sauce. Cream. stewed. 

Collared Beef. Lemon Pudding. 
Hare. 


NINE AND SEVEN, 
(FIRST COURSE.) 
Stewed Carp. 


Chickens. Cheek 
Parsley Butter, of Bacon. 
Butter. : 
Codsounds E Rabbits 
White. Perens and Onions. 
Jelly. Gravy. 
Stewed Cutlets 
Pigeons, Maintenon. 


Green Peas pour: 
( Remove —-Haunch Venison.) 
Vegetables on side table. 
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(SECOND COURSE.) 


Sweetbreads. 
Mushrooms Sauce Robart. Blamange in 
stewed. small forms. 
. 4 Trifle. Z 5 
urrant Lart er tewe 
with Custard. * Bread Sauce. Cucumbers. 
Roasted Partridges. 


NINE AND ELEVEN; AND A REMOVE. 
(FIRST COURSE, ) 


Turbot. 
(Remove—Chickens.) 

Paes Liver and Lemon Sauce. sh Fry. 
rench ongue 
ei Cert Soup: ‘ in Turnips 

ea abbit brown 

Olives. Butter. in Fricassee. 

Edgebone of Beef. 
Vegetables on side Table. 
(SECOND COURSE.) 
Wild Fowl. 

Stewed French Lobster in 

Pippins. Beans. Fricassee Sauce. 

Scalloped Solid Syllabub Stewed 
Oysters. in a glass dish. Mushrooms. 

Cray-fish P Apricot Tart, 
in Jelly. re open cover. 

Goose. 


NINE DISHES, TWO REMOVES, AND ELEVEN. 
(FIRST COURSE.) 


Fish. 
(Remove —Stewed Beef.) 


Oxford Dumplings. Fricandeau. 
Small Ham. White Soup. Turkey boiled, 
Lamb Steaks Oyster Sauce. 
Lobster Patties. 


round Potatoes. 
Fish. 
(Remove—Saddle of Mutton. 
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(SECOND COURSE.) 


Sweetbreads larded. 
Rei ray cern Orange Jelly. Prawns. 
Open Tart, Raspberry Cream. Sago 
| Pudding. 
Lobster. Form. Stewed 
issn: Cows: Mushrooms. 
(FIRST COURSE.) 
Fish. 
(Remove—ashed Calf's Head. 
Rabbit and Onions, Sauce. Lamb's Fry. 
Macaroni Transparent Beef-Steak 
Pudding. Soup. te. 
Veal Butter Stewed Pigeons 
Cutlets, : with Cabbage. 
Fish. 
(Remove—Strloin of Beef.) 
(SECOND COURSE.) 
Chickens. 
Cheesecakes, Stewed Lobster. 
Raspberry Cream 
Peas. Trifle. Asparagus 
Lemon Cream. 
Macaroni. Apricot open Tart. 
Ducklings. 
ELEVEN AND NINE 
(FIRST COURSE.) 
Fish. 
= (Remove—Ham Glazed.) Sereapcuss 
igeons weetbrea 
ened panice. grilled. 
Gravy Soup. 
Tongue. Beef-Steak Pie 
Butter. 
Boiled Mutton. Boiled Chickens. 


Fillet of Veal 
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(SECOND COURSE.) 


Pheasant. 
Raspberry Tartlets. Bread-Sauce. Artichokes. 
Collared Eel. Plateau. Collared Beef. 
Stewed Gravy and Jelly Stewed 
Celery. for Hare. Pears. 
Hare. 


ELEVEN AND ELEVEN. 
(FIRST COURSE.) 
Stewed Beef. 
Oxford Puddings. |§ White Soup. Veal Fricandeau. 
Ham 


Turkey. 


braised. Oyster-sauce. 
Lamb Steaks. Fish. Lobster 
Potatoes. Saddle of Mutton. Patties. 
(SECOND couRSE.) 
- — Sweetbreads. 
rench Beans. 
White Sauce. Orange Jelly. Prawns. 
Open Whipped Muffin 
Heese Cream. oe : 
nchovy : tewe 
Toasts. Wine Roll. Mushrooms. 


Green Goose. 


ELEVEN AND ELEVEN AND TWO REMOVES, 
(FIRST COURSE, ) 


Salmon. 
(Remove—Brisket of Beef stewed, and high Sauce.) 
Cauliflower. 
Fry. Shrimp Sauce. Pigeon Pie, 
Stewed Giblet S$ Stewed Peas 
Cucumbers. acai saben and Lettuce. 
C Potatoes. eee Oi 
utlets eal Olives 
Maintenon. Anchovy Sauce. braised. 
Soles fried. 


(Remove— Quarter Lamb roasted. ) 
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(SECOND COURSE.) 


Young Peas. 
Coffee Cream. Ramakins. 
- Lobster. - 
spberry : range 
Tart Trifle. Tourt. 
Grated Beef. 
Omlet. Roughed Jelly. 
Ducks. 
LONG TABLE ONCE COVERED, 
Fish, 
Fruit Tart. eerie Aa Blamange. 
Mock Turtle Soup. 
Harrico, Sweetbreads 
larded. 
Mash Turnips, Jerusalem Artichokes Stewed 
Carrots thick fricasseed. Spinach. 
round, 
Cray Savoy Cake Dried Salmon 
Fish, in papers, 
Macaroni Pudding. 
Ham braised. Trifle. Chickens. 
‘ pee French Pie, 
asserole of Rice : 
with Giblets, Picked Crab. 
Stewed Celery. 
Sea Cale. Young Sprouts. 


Apple Pie and Custard. 
Fricandeau. : = Rum s, and 
panish Onions. 
Rich White Soup. 
Jelly Form. Cheesecakes, 
Fish, 
(Remove—Ventson, or Loin of Veal.) 
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GENERAL REMARKS ON DINNERS. 


Things used at First Courses.—Various Soups. 
Fish dressed many ways. Turtle. Mock Turtle. 
Boiled Meats and Stewed. Tongue. Ham. Bacon. 
Chawls of Bacon. Turkey and Fowls, chiefly boiled. 
Rump, Sirloin, and Ribs of Beef roasted. Leg, 
Saddle, and other roast Mutton. Roast Fillet, Loin, 
Neck, Breast, and Shoulder of Veal. Leg of Lamb. 
Loin. Fore-Quarter. Chine. Lamb’s-head and 
Mince. Mutton stuffed and roasted. Steaks, va- 
riously prepared. Ragouts and Fricassees. Meat 
Pies raised, and in Dishes. Patties of Meat, Fish, 
and Fowl. Stewed Pigeons. Venison. Leg of Pork, 
Chine, Loin, Sparib. Rabbits. Hare. Puddings, boil- 
ed and baked. Vegetables, boiled and stewed. Calf’s 
Head different ways. Pig’s Feet and Ears different 
ways. In large dinners two Soups and two dishes 
of Fish. 

Things for Second Course.—Birds: and Game of 
all sorts. Shell-fish, cold and potted. Collared and 
Potted Fish. Pickled ditto. Potted Birds. Ribs of 
Lamb roasted. Brawn. Vegetables, stewed or in 
sauce. French Beans. Peas. Asparagus. Cauliflower. 
Fricassee. Pickled Oysters. Spinach, and Artichoke 
bottoms. Stewed Celery. Sea Cale. Fruit Tarts. 
Preserved-Fruit Tourts. Pippins stewed. Cheese- 
cakes, various sorts. All the list of Sweet Dishes, 
of which abundance are given from page 185 to 224, 
with directions for preparing them, such as Creams, 
Jellies, and all the finer sorts of Puddings, Mince 
Pies, &c. Omlet. Macaroni. Oysters in Scal- 
lops, stewed or pickled. 

Having thus named the sort of things used for the 
two courses, the reader will think of many others. 
For removes of Soup and Fish one or two pa of 
Meat or Fowl are served; and for one small-course, 
the articles suited to the second must make a part. 
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Where Vegetables and Fowls, &c. are twice dressed, 
they add to the appearance of the table the first time; 
three sweet things may form the second appearance 
without greater expense. 

The Bills of Fare which have been given from page 
309 to 320, may be modified at discretion. 

In some houses, one dish at a time is sent up with 
the vegetables or sauces proper to it, and this in suc- 
cession hot and hot. In others, a course of Soups 
and Fish; then Meats and boiled Fowls, Turkey, 
&c. Made Dishes and Game follow; and, lastly, 
Sweet Dishes ; but these are not the common modes. 

It is worthy observation here, that common cooks 
do not think of sending up such articles as are in 
the house, unless ordered; though, by so doing, the 
addition of a collared or pickled thing, some Frit- 
ters, fried Patties, or quick-made Dumplings, would 
be useful when there happen to be accidental 
visitors: and at all times it is right to better the 
appearance of the table rather than let things spoil 
below, by which the expense of a family is more in- 
creased than can be easily imagined. Vegetables 
are put on the side-table at large dinners, as like- 
wise sauces, and servants bring them round: but 
some inconveniences attend this plan; and, when 
there are not many to wait, delay is occasioned, 
besides that by awkwardness the clothes of the 
company may be spoiled. If the table is of a due 
size, the articles alluded to will not fill it too much, 


SUPPERS. 


Hot suppers are not much in use where people 
dine very late. When required, the top and bottom, 
or either, may be Game. Fowls. Rabbit. Boiled 
Fish, such as Soles, Mackerel. Oysters stewed or 
scalloped. French Beans. Cauliflower, or Jeru- 
salem Artichokes, in white Sauce. Brocoli with 
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Eggs. Stewed Spinach and ditto. Sweetbreads. 
Small Birds. Mushrooms. Potatoes. Scallop, 
&c. Cutlets. Roast Onions. Salmagundy. But- 
tered Eggs on Toast. Cold Neat’s Tongue. Ham. 
Collared things. Hunter’s Beef sliced. Rusks 
buttered, with Anchovies on. Grated Hung Beef 
with butter, with or without Rusks. Grated Cheese 
round, and Butter dressed in the middle of a plate. 
Radishes ditto. Custards in glasses with Sippets. 
Oysters cold or pickled. Potted Meats. Fish. 
Birds. Cheese, &c. Good plain Cake, sliced. Pies 
of Birds or Fruit. Crabs. Lobsters. Prawns. 
Cray-fish. Any of the list of sweet things. Fruits. 
A Sandwich set with any of the above articles, 
placed a little distance from each other on the table, 
looks well, without the tray, if preferred. 

The lighter the things the better they appear, and 
glass intermixed has the best effect. Jellies, dif- 
ferent coloured things, and flowers, add to the 
beauty of the table. An elegant supper may be 
served at a small expense by those who know how 
to make trifles that are in the house form the 
greatest part of the meal. 

Note.—Any of the following things may be served 
as a relish, with the cheese, after dinner. Baked or 
pickled Fish done high. Dutch pickled Herring. 
Sardinias, which eat like Anchovy, but are larger. 
Anchovies. Potted Char. Ditto Lampreys. Potted 
Birds made high. Caviare and Sippets of Toast. 
Salad. Radishes. French Pie. Cold Butter. 
Potted Cheese. Anchovy Toast, &c. Before serv- 
ing a Dutch Herring, it is usual to cut to the bones 
without dividing, at the distance of two inches from 
head to tail, before served. 


INDEX. 


A. 


ACIDS, stains caused by, in 
linen, various ways of taking 
out, 299 

Adulterations, in the making of 
bread, how to detect, 245 

Ale, very fine Welch, to brew, 
247 

evseney OF Strong beer, to brew, 
248 


seevesy 10 Yefine, 249 

Almond puddings, 137 

Junie insbevesevextees » baked, 137 
cacccccccsacscccccccsy SMB, 1ST 
coscsveee Custard, 166 

seoveeees Cheesecakes, 167 
coessecee twO Other ways, 168 
ccoseones CrEeAM, 193 

send pudding, a very fine one, 


American flower, management 
of, in making bread, 243 
Anchovies, to choose, 123 
tocscseseeeey £0 keep thom when 
the liquor dries, 123 
cocccesssess SAUCE, 119 
eOteotetovege toast, 206 
accccsecosvessecee, ANOther way, 
206 
convesecavesy ESSENCE Of, 123 
esceeseeseeey tO Make sprats taste 
like anchovies, 123 
py Lanta ial for the sick, 288 
lpples, to prepare them for 
puffs, 162 
eosseeese Cried, 218 
oooooeees Gumplings, or pudding, 
15] 
QBeSChQae trifle, 189 
aagonpeane fool, 190 


Apple, marmalade, 217 

jelly to serve to table, 
198; another, 198 

sovoevsee and rice, souffle of, 
185 

snsseveeey OF Gooseberry trifle 
ape ’ § A ’ 


cooseveoes jelly for preserving 
apricots, or for any sort of 
sweetments, 217 

sessesece Pie, 157 

ses dentsedcseasy NOly LOT 

sooeseees pudding, baked, 139 

sessooeee PUlls, 162 

. sauce for goose and 
roast pork, 116 

veseoseeey tO SCald codlins, 198 

sesseesee to Keep codlins for se- 
veral months, 226 

cosovoeee Stewed golden pippins, 
198 

usecase red apples in jelly, 217 

Apricots, in brandy, 210 

sessseesey tO dry in half, 211 

sosseveesy & DEAUtiful preserve Of 
apricots, 209 

seovesensy tO preserve green, 210 

escseseeey 10 preserve in jelly, 210 

so veesvensecerecese eeese Apple jelly 
for this purpose, 217 

sesesesee Cheese, 211 

soossvees PUdding, an excellent 
one, 148 

eccvscose Gumplings, 151 

Arrow-root jelly, for the sick, 
279 

Artichokes, to dress, 170 

SoCEOREHR ERED bottoms, 170 

Atasepouserey Jerusalem, 170 4 

Ssheenacveasey bottoms, to keep 
for the winter, 177 
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Articles in season in the differ- 
ent months, lists of them, 
309 to 312 

Asses’ milk, 285 


Sova Desdeneevery artificial, three 
ways of making, 285 
B. 
Bacon, to choose, 25 
pases cs ey excellent, 69 
ccssecee y the Manner of curing 


Wiltshire bacon, 69 
Bamboo, English, 180 
Barberries, to prepare for tart- 

lets, 209 
idaibedsenes , in bunches, 209 
séapacedeesiey CTOPS, 223 
Barley-water, 287; 

way, 287 
ssccoseee Qruel, 286 
Batter pudding, 142 
ccccncovcscccceesse With meat, 143 
Bean (green) pudding, 148 
Beans, to dress, 172 
soveeeey fFicnasseed Windsor, 172 
esovevey French, 172 
Bechamel, or white sauce, 110 
Beef, to choose, 23 
sosscey t0 keep, 3] 
esesesy tO salt for eating imme- 

diately, 31 
seessey to salt red; which is 

extremely good to eat fresh 

from the pickle, or to hang 

to dry, 82 
eoseosy the Dutch way to salt, 

32 
esesesy &-la-~mode, 32 
essooey & fricandean of, 33 
eosseey GN Miroton, 33 
esecoey Stewed rump of, 33 
ccaccsccecosvesy ANOLHEY way, 34 
cooeesy FUMp roasted, 34 
secoesy Stowed brisket, 35 
eesess, pressed beef, 35 
eseeneny hunter’s beef, 33 


another 


INDEX. : 


Beef, an excellent mode of 
dressing, 36 

eoeseey COllared, 36 

eossee Sleaks, to dress, 36 

seveseesccorees ON Oyster SAUCE, 


coccceccccoesecy Staffordshire, 37 

covecessecevecey Italian, 37 

eovesey COllOp, 37 

soeveeys PRlates, 37 

sessve, Cakes for side dish of 
dressed meat, 38 

sssoeey pOtted, two ways, 38 

seseeey tO dress the inside of a 
cold sirloin, 38 

paaeas , fricassee of cold roast 
beef, 39 

eooeesy tO dress Cold beef that 
has not been done enough, 
called beef-olives, 39 

eoseee, tO dress the sume, called 
sanders, 39 

eososey tO Gress the same, called 
cecils, 39 

cosseey Minced, 39 

weoeeey hashed, 40 

eoveeey G-la-vingrette, 40 

sesesey FOUN Of beef, 40 

eovees, FOlled, that equals bare, 
40 


eoosesy heart, 42 

eoovee Steak pie, 120 

cvccscceeseneee pudding, 145 

SOdoeteoneteteneeserernersany baked, 
145 

weeonsy & pickle for beef, that 
will keep for years, 68 

sosesey pastry to eat as well as 
venison, 164 

weoees patties, or podovies, 161° 

coosee BFOth, VTT 

seeeee tea, 27D 

Beer, (strong,) to brew, 248 

ve eeey (table,) excellent, 248 

eosseey tO Tefine, 249 

Beet-root, different. ways of 
using, 176 


INDEX. 


Beet-root, to preserve to eat in 
the winter, 177 

Benton sauce, for hot or cold 
roast beef, 116 

ecsoncees tea-cakes, 239; another 
sort, asbiscuits, 239; another 
sort, 239 

Buus or rare, &c. 309 to 312 

Birds, a very economicul way 
of potting, 91 

Biscuit, orange, 213 

cocseenee Cake, 239 

vosseeeee Of fruit, 221 

eoscoseesy Hard, 247 

dnd esac «» plain, and very crisp, 
247 


Black-caps, two ways of mak- 
ing, 193 

cesses pudding, 64 

coccsccessecsssy tWO Other ways, 
65 


Blacking for shoes, fine, 308 

Blanching «a rabit, fowl, &c. 
explained, 96 

Blane-mange, or Blamange, 
188 


coves JaUNEMangeE, 189 

Boards, to give them a beau- 
tiful appearance, 305 

eoscsseesy to extract oil from, 
306 

Bockings, 153 

Boerhaave’s( Dr.) sweet butter- 
milk, 288 

Botling meat, observations on, 
27 


Braising explained, 84 

scaceseceses Chickens braised, 86 

Brandy pudding, 148 

scssseeee CYOUM, 191 

cocsosseey apricots or peaches in 
brandy, 210 

sesseveesy Cherries in brandy, 
216 


Brawn, to choose, 25 
sooveveesy SOUSE for, 64 
soccsesses, MOCK, 64 
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Brawn sauce, 115 

Bread, to make, 243 

sosseseosy Rev. Mr. Hagget’s 
economicul bread, 244 

secceseney Management of Ame- 
rican flour, 243 

soccsccesy Ficd-and-wheat bread, 
244 

sescessesy French bread, 245 

escsosesey tO discover whether 
bread has been adulterated 
with whitening or chalk, 245 

cocceeseey tO detect bones, jalap, 
ashes, &c. in bread, 245 

cvesessee CAKE, COMMON, 237 

eoeceseee pudding, boiled, 141 

sees esesccsscoseeeee GNOther and 
richer, 141 

sooseeeee Puddings, little, 140 

. and butter pudding, 


soovesees DrowN-bread pudding, 
14] 


seoseseeey DrOWN-bread ice, 20] 

Brentford rolls, 246 

Brewery (Home), 217 to 258 

Brocoli, to dress, 172 

Broth. A yuick-made brotb, 
for the sick, 277 

soosesy & Clear one, that will 
keep long, 277 

sessesy & Very supporting one, 
aguinst any kind of weak- 
ness, 277 

eosessy Of beef, mutton, and 
veal, 277 

«oss. Other broths are under 
different names; as Chicken 
broth, &c. 

Brown-bread pudding, 141 

bivxdecdaeseessec ACOs BOL 

Browning to colour and flavour 
made dishes, 126 

Bubble and squeak, 44 

Bun, a good plain one, 240 

seoseey Ficher Ones, 241 i 

Burnt cream, two ways, 191 
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Butier, to clarify for potted 
things, 92 

coveeecesy tO Melt, 120 

scessoceeey tO Serve as a little 
dish, 205 

soseeeseey CYanige butter, 199 

soreveees Observations respecting 
it, in the dairy, 265 

ewovarsery to muke, 266 

vessecesey tO Preserve, 266 

sevecveee, tO preserve it in pans, 
for winter use, 267 

socesesee tO manage cream for 
whey-butter, 267 

veeeseses 10 Choose it at market, 


268 
Buttered rice, 185 
seeeecicenee lobsters, 20 


sescocessees PrawnNS and shrimps, 
21 


Ruttermilk, 268 

scssecessseseesy With Dbrend or 
without, for the sick, 288 

csvsecesesevesey UD. Boerhanve’s 
sweet buttermilk, 288 

soocccsoovesovey pudding, 149 


C. 


Cabbages (red), to pickle, 172 

ccscssesee. (FEU), to stew, 172; 
two other ways, 173 

Sanus ececeesy SMall, to keep for 
the winter, 178 

Cakes, &c, 231 to 242 

ecossesesy OHSEIvations On mak- 
ing and baking cakes, 231 

seovenseey ICCING for cakes, 232 

sosssesesy tO ICG & Very large 
cake, 232 

ssccucees, & COMMON Cake, 233 

ctereescetecsereccccccenssenve & VOTY 
good one, 233 

cosceeessy ON Excellent cake, 
233 


svscececsy @ VETY fine One, 233 
ae aevanany rout drop-cakes, 234 
csssavevey flat cakes that will 


INDEX, 


keep long in the house goad, 
234 


Caxess, little white cakes, 234 

secseeacey Little short cakes, 235 

socsecsesy pPlum-cake, 2353 an- 
other way, 235 

vecseeeos, Very good common 
plum-cakes, 236 

venscceccccscvccascorace Little Ones, 
to keep long, 236 

eccseeseey & GOOd pound-cake, 
236 

cesccssesy & Cheap seed-cake, 
236; another, 237 

sessescesy COMMON bread cake, 
237 


coresesesy Queen cakes; two 
ways of making, 237 
eescccessy Shrewsbury cakes, 


238 

sevcsesee LUNbridge cakes, 238 

Revensseary rice-cuke, two ways of 
making, 238 

ceveccessy Water-cakes, 238 

secevecee, SpOnge Cakes, 2395 an- 
other, without butter, 239 

wocenacery tea-cakes, 239 

scosessesy Benton tea-cakes, 
239; as biscuits, 239; an- 
other sort, 239 

ecevesesey Discuit-cake, 239. 

sssceeeesy Yorkshire cake, 246 

cscscceoey tipsy, 168 

Cake-trifle, 189 

Cale (sea), 177 

Calf’s-feet broth; two ways, 
276 


cvssevescees JOlly, 196 

seccrvscesesececes, Mother sort, 
196 

Calf’s-head, to boil, 62 

cccessncetecsecy tO bash, 52 

wosscccecce eovy ANOtHEY Way, 52 

coccscseccceseey ricasseed, 53 

evsccscecssseses 20 COllar, 53 

Pa veroseresseeey a eheaper way, 
54; another, 54; another,65 


INDEX. 


Calf's-head pie, 130 

Calf’s-liver, broiled, 55 

ssccescosesecesy roasted, 55 

soeooe liver and lights, to dress, 
56 

sccemeccerceseey FOAStEd, 55 

Calf’s-brains, & la Maitre 
d’Hétel, 56 

Calico furniture, to clean when 
taken down for the summer, 
302 

Camp vinegar, 120 

To Candy any sort of fruit, 209 

Capers, to keep, 185 

soseeseeey ON Excellent substitute 
for caper-sauce, 113 

sevseeseey nasturtions pickled for, 
121 

Captllaire, 288 

Curmel cover for sweetmeats, 
195 

Carp, to choose, 2 

seseeey boiled, 11 

«eves, Stewed, 11 

(like lamprey), 


sesoeey baked, 12 

Carpets, to dust, 305 

escceseeey 10 Clean, 305 

Carrier sauce for mutton, 117 

Carrgle of rice, 203 

Carrots, to boil, 175 

sosseseesy 10 StOW, 175 

secoesesey tO preserve, to eat in 
the winter, 177 

csccccsee PUddING, 147 

coceeseee SOUP, 103 

Casserol, or rice edging for a 
currie or fricassee, 126 

Cast-iron, to clean stoves of, 
307 

coccecevcccseency BNOtHEr Way, 307 

Caudle, for the sick; three ways 
of making, 282 

sevnccccscssoeceey & MlOUr Cundle, 
good for babies who have 
weak stomachs, 282 


esanteveseusson 
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Caudle, rice, 282; another, 
282 

voccsevesy COld, 282 

cosensonsy tO give away to the 
poor sick, and lying-in, 292 

Cauliflowers, to boil, 171 

eeeas cosesooey In white sauce, 
17] 

crecccccseseseny to dress 
Parmesan, 171 

Caveach, pickled mackerel so 
called, 13 

Cecils, 39 

Celery, to stew, 171 

Cement for broken china, 297 

Roman, for outside 

or brickwork, 


with 


plastering, 
296 

Chantilly cake, 189 

Chapped hands, paste for, 296 

ccveccveeee Lips, Ointment for, 296 

Chardoons, various ways of 
dressing, 176 

cesvesseeser, to stew, 176 

Charlotte, A, 151 

Cheese, to pot, 208 

ceoceeeesy FOUSt, to Come up after 
dinner, 205 

coccscsee Welch rabbit, 206 

co essees tOast, 206 

secsseoesy Gamson Cheese, 220 

eesssseeey MUsCle-plum cheese, 
221 

so coveee Cheese is also under 
different names; as Cream 
cheese, Apricot cheese, “d&c. 

cossessee Observations respect- 
ing it in the dairy, 260 

reosesees tO prepare rennet to 
turn the milk; two ways, 
262 

cossseeas tO Make cheese, 262 

ewecsetes to preserve it sound, 
2083 

sssseccee tO make sage cheese, 
264 7 


seyeoe as CERAM Cheese, 264 
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Cheese, 
265 
Cheesecakes, tight paste for, 158 
cccvscsovcsscoey Way Of making 
them, 166 

we seccovceseeey APluiner sort, 166 

suseinnaensweden » another way, 166 

aden Senenees , lemon, 166 

svessevecsedes seaveepevess. BOWES, 
167 

ceoeces seosseey Orange, 167 

seeeeessevecrecssevectses & VOTY fine 
crust for them, when to be 
particularly nice, 156 

sccesscessescery potato, 167 

cosceccesroccesy ulmond, 167 

ewideuws seoooseey twO Other ways, 
168 

Cheese-puffs, 162 

Cherry-pie, 157 

Cherries, to keep (like cur- 
rants), 226 

ouncaeeery in brandy, 216 

seeseesesy to dry cherries with 
sugar, 215 

Jecbesddevesseresecaereeeses: WIOUS 
sugar, 215 

sosseseesy to dry them the bist 
way, 216 

coccsescey jum, 216 

evvecscesy tO preserve, 226 

Chickens, 1o pot with ham, 48 

cecseseseeey SCAllops Of cold, 50 

oe sessecesy Iricussee of, 84 

secsoseveney tO pull chickens, 85 

cosccvcccencoecees UNOthEr Way, 85 

sessesesees, tO braige chickens, 86 

scosseeseoesy Chicken-currie, 85 

e's ecwindeiaesceeceeseseiescnss BNOLDON, 
more easily made, 86 

scscoaseseey Chicken and parsley 
pie, 130 

crvcessonne, Chicken-pie, 132 

soosescoseey Yaised crust for, 135 

eocceseonce DFOth, 278 

veosecnenes panda, for the sick, 
280 


rush cream cheese, 


INDEX. 


Chickens, to fatten chickens in 
four or five days, 271 

Chimney-pieces, stone, 
blacken the fronts of, 306 

China, broken, a cement for, 
207 

China-chilo, 78 

soevee Orange juice, good to mix 
with water for fevers, 229 

Chocolate, to prepare, 284 

seescecesees Cream, 193 

Clary wine, 254 

Cocoa, patent, 284 

Clouted cream, 195 

Cockle ketchup, 184 

Cod, to choose, 1 

sceseey Observations on buying 
and dressing, & 

eooee. head and shoulders, 8 

eoovee CYIMp, D 

sooese SOUNCS, Doiled, 9 

ooveccccessesesy DrOiled, 9 

coces svcssesee Gressed, to look 
like small chickens, 9, 308 

eooeee SOUNCS ragout, 9 

eooeesy Curry Of cod, 10 

paces » Salt, to dress, 10 

veeans ie, J27 

Codlins to keep for several 
months, 226 

oe soseery tO SCald, 196 

socccseee tart, 159 

cosvecees Cream, 193 

Coffee, to make, 283 

Gegeuned cream, much admired, 
193 

eosesseee Milk, 283 

College (New) puddings, 140 

Colouring {for soups or gravies, 


to 


sovsescecees 40 Stain jellies, ices, 
or cakes, 201 

Colfops, mutton, 73 

vecseveery Veal Collops, 49 

ccossene » aNOther way, 50 

scsevesoey SCOtCH collops, 5] 

sesoveneey Weal, dressed quick, 49 


INDEX. 


Cookery for the sick, 276 to 
290 

sosccssesees fOr the poor, 290 to 
93 


Cough, extract of malt for, 


Cow-heels, various ways of 
dressing, 44 

sesceaceses y jelly of, useful for 
soups and gravies, 97 

Cows, management of, 259 

Cowslip-mead, 255 

Crabs, to choose, 3 

coveee, HOF, ZL 

covesey dressed, cold, 21 

Crack-nuts, 240 

Cracknels, 240 

Cranberries, different ways of 
dressing, 229 

crvcccacesceses Jelly, 197 

cccccccensseses and rice jelly, 197 

Craster. Fish-sauce a-la-cras- 
ter, 118 

Craw-fish soup, 108 

Cray-fish in jelly, 21 

Creaking of doors, how to pre- 
vent, 308 

Cream. <A cream, 190 

csescessey an Excellent one, 190 

sceseseeey Durnt, two ways of 
doing, 191 

cocccese » SACK, 19] 

coccsccsey Drandy, 191 

. ratafia, two ways of 
making, 191 

vesesessy LEMON, 192 

escsoscesy Yellow lemon-cream, 
without cream, 192 

esscoeseey White lemon cream, 
192 

eeeeoerees imperial, 192 

sevscseeey QUMONA, 193 

vecasseacy SHOW, 193 

sovcesees, COffee-cream, much 
admired, 193 

evecssvesy Chocolate, 193 

@Qesoesansy codlin, 193 


eenqoere 
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Cream, orange cream, an ex- 
cellent one, 193 

oe ceeessy YASPberry, two ways 
of making, 194 

sessesesey Spinach, 194 

sssecseesy pistachio, 194 

sveceeceey Clouted cream, 195 

csscosees, H froth to set on cream, 
which looks and eats well, 
195 

soeesseesy IC Creams, 20} 

sosccccesy LUtafia cream, 20] 

., to munage cream in 
the dairy for making whey- 
butter, 267 

seceseessy tO scald, as in the 
West of England, 267 

ssceseseey LO keep, 268 

spaseioees » syrup of, 268 

Cream-cheese ; three ways of 
making, 264 

CHO B Leo eserHeneeaty rush creame- 
cheese; two ways of making 
it, 265 

Crickets, to destroy, 302 

Crust, raised, for meat-pies or 
fowls, 135 

sesseey for Venison pasty, 154 

eosseey Faised, for custards or 
fruit, 155 

eooooey ExCellent short, 155 

cvccevccescvcccceey ANOther, 155 
norte not sweet, but rich, 
15 


aoeeeeg 


@eeeeeoes 


a very fine one for 
orange cheese-cakes, or 
sweetments, when required 
to be particularly nice, 
156 

eseeeey for meat-pies or fowls, 
&c. 

esorse DEC Also the article paste. 

saeente to stew, 170 

pabineeaieue another 
way, 17 0 

eccsovccsensees ANd Onions, sain 
to nickle, 181 


Sesevesseasy 
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Cucumbers, to preserve them 
green, 176 

ceecseccsese Vinegar, 12] 

esecesevecesy £0 pickle young cu- 
cumbers, 182 

Cullis, or brown gravy, 109 

Curd-star, 188 

Curds and cream, 188 

cccsecsccccnsscsesceey ANOthEr Way, 
188 

ore and whey, Gallino, as in 
Italy, 268 

seoeee puddings or puffs, 149 

oe. pudding, boiled, 149 

Currants, to keep, 225 - 

sseoece coe Gumplings, or pud- 
ding, 151 

esses cocces pie, 157 

coscceveeees aNd raspberry pies 
or tarts, 158 

cesccsseseee jelly, red or black, 
217 


coe cove oes Jam, black, red, or 
white, 216 

sesseoeeeeee Sue, the old, for 
venison, 117 

veaveseecsosy White-currant shrab, 
258 

sevesesssscey Water-ice, 201 

aeoatereneney wine, 251 

eoscsoes sooosey BNOther way, 25] 

cocceccoesesy Dlnck-currant wine, 
very fine, 251 

is rice boiled to eat with, 
12 

Custards, raised crusts for, 
156 


cooee soevesy CHEAP and excellent 
ones, 165 

wavceteeeneagseeceeseus richer, 165 

cocsevearoery DakEd, 165 

ccocceseseovy LEMON, 165 

eneveseogeney almond, 166 

sescseaseseey & froth to set on 
custard, which looks and eats 
well, 195 

Custard pudding, 147 


INDEX. 


Cutlets, Maintenon, 49 
sovcssooey aNOther way, 49 
sooneseosy Other ways, 49 
Cydey, to refine, 249 


D. 


Darry, 259 to 269 

Damsons, to keep (like cur- 
rants), 226 

seocessezeees tO keep for winter 
pies, 227 ; another way, 227; 
another, 228 

seccevvcccccccccessecses Cheewe, 220 

sovccccececescccsorsscee GUMPIINES, 
or pudding, 151 

Davenport fowls, 83 

Deeds (old), a wash to make 
their writing legible, 331 

Devonshire junket, 202 

Dinners, general remarks con- 
cerning, 321 to 323 

Doors, to prevent from creak - 
ing, 308 

Drink, a very agreeable one 
for the sick, 286 

cooveey & Fefreshing one in a 
fever, 286 

cooeeey EWO Others, 286 

cooseey &@ most pleasant drink, 
287 

esseey Graught for a cough, 287 

Drops, lemon, 223 

cosseseesy Darberry, 223 

conssscecy Ginger; a good sto- 
machic, 223 

sessecee 9 Peppermint, 224 

soervenecy Yatafia, 224 

Ducks, to choose, 80 

vossssceey to roast, 86 

seoyeeseey tO DOil, 87 

acoveccess LO StOW, 87 

cooveseesy tO hash, 87 

cocssseeey Wild, to dress, 92 

seccesceny SAUCE for, 113 

acescseesy Pie, 132 

soosseree Management of ducks 
in the poultry-yard, 273 


INDEX. 


Duke of Cumberland’s pud- 
ding, 142 

Dumplings, Oxford, 150 

soveoe cocveesy SUC, 151 

coccccccccecee, apple, 15] 

socccccsecnsery Currant, 15) 

cvccccccovsecey GAMSON, 151 

err e+ esery Jeaat, or Suffolk, 
151 

Dun-birds, to dress, 92 

Dunelm of cold veal or fowl, 
48 

Dutch flummery, 187 


eoeoees Pudding, or souster, 139 
sesooees Fice pudding, 139 
Bitieees sauce for meat or fish, 


115 

To Dye the linings of furniture, 
&e. 330 

gloves, 331 


E. 


Eels, to choose, 2 

errr » Spitchcock, 17 

sevscsy tied, 37 

eoseess DOI@d, 17 

eoooeey DrOth, 17 

sevcceseccesse. for the sick, 278 
eoceoey COllured, 17 

a stewed (like lamprey), 


eee @©en8 


veooee SOUP, 106 

soseee Pie, 127 

Hegs, buttered, 207 

oeee, SCOtChH, 207 

eveeesy tO pouch, 2086 

woes sauce, 11-4 

seooee Wine, for the sick, 281 

are little eggs for turtles, 
12 


eoooee Mince pies, 158 

-cooee Gifferent ways of prepar- 
ing eggs for the sick, 281 

.s «se to choose eggs at mar. 
ket, and to preserve them, 
272 

Elder-wine, 253 
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Elder-wine, white, very much 
like Frontiniac, 253 

English bamboo, 180 

English wines, remarks on, 
250 

Essence of anchovies, 123 

E've’s pudding, 142 

Extract of malt for coughs, 
249 

F. 


Family dinners, list of, 312, 
&c. 

Feathers, care and manage- 
ment of, 272 

Fevers: China-orange juice, 
a very useful thing to mix 
with water, in fevers, when 
the fresh juice cannot be 
had, 229 

Firmity, Somersetshire, 187 

Fisn, 1 to 23 

---., how to choose, 1 

senace , observations on dressing, 
4 


eee sy LO force, 125 

eae pie, a remarkably fine 
one, 128 

seoeee BYavy, strong, 131 

veeee. SAUCE for fish-pies, 116 

veseesy jelly, to cover cold fish, 
112 

eseses sauce without butter, 
118 

+ ees. SAUCE d-la-craster, 118 

coovesy & Very fine fish-sauce, 
117 

Flannels, to make them keep 
their colour, and not shrink, 
300 

Floating island, 186 

ceccccccsscscsooccecy GNOtHEY way, 
186 

Floor-cloths, directions respect- 
ing them, 304 

Oo Pseccorsaeress to clean them, 
305 

2c 
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Floors, to dust, 305 

Flounders, to choose, 3 

cocscseccceee, tO fry, 18 

Flour, American ; management 
of, in making bread, 243 

Flummery, \86 

sesccessscoey Dutch, 187 

widepucdssen » Tice, 187 

Fondue, 205 

Fool, guoseberry, 190 

ssveeey ADple, 190 

seeeesy OLANGE, 190 

Forcemeat, to make, ]23 

scoveseccees for patties, balls, or 
stuffing, 123 

sesecseveee.y ingredients for, 124 

evcessseseesy tO force meat or 
fowls, 124 

ceens seoese for cold savoury 
pies, 125 

sovevescevery VETY fine forcemeat- 
balls for fish-soups, or fish 
stewed, on maigre day, 125 

coeceesssceey a8 for tartle, at the 
Bush, Bristol, 125 

Forcing, explained, 124 

Fowls, to choose, 79 

seeeeey DOIled, 82 

wesesey DOiled with rice, 83 

eoousey TOaSted, 83 

esseeey DTOiled, two ways, 83 

secesey Davenport fowls, 83 

casseey & NiCe Way to dress a 
fowl, for a small dish, 84 

seseasy to force, 84 

cooeesy tO Draise, 84 

seesery {ricassee of chickens, 84 

eseseey SAUCE for, 113 

cosseey & GOOd Sauce for hiding 
the bad colour of fowls, 112 

eesoeey White sauce for fricasee 
of fowls, 1}2 

seers sauce for cold fowls, 114 

esseesy Mushroom sauce for 
fowls, 114 

eeveesy LemOn White sauce for 
boiled fowls, 114 


IN DEX. 


Fowls, to blanch, 96 

seaceey & GuNnelm of cold, 48 
seesesy to Toast wild fowl, 02 
seo) Vingaret, for cold fowl, 


seeeeey COllops of cold chicken, 
50 

seers, LO pot chicken with ham, 
48 


cooeee Management of fowls in 
the pouliry-yard, 269 

seeseey tO fatten them in four 
or five days, 27] 

French-beans, to dress, 172 

saase eave deeenn «s., to preserve to 
eat in the winter, 177 

French pie, 134 

sosssseee Dread, 245 

svvscseee FOllS, BLS 

Fricandeau ot beef, 33 

secccvccssceees Of veal, 50 

serccocescveseccsccceese & CheRper, 
but equally good one, 50; 
another way, 51 

Fricassee of fowls, rabbits, &c. 
sauce for, 1]2 

coccvsceeeee Crust for, 135 

sovccsccoeee Of parsnips, LT5 

Fritters, 153 

cocccsece, Spanish, 153 

soceressey pOtato, 143 

cccccceseccovevecveoss BNOthEr Way, 
153 

Froth, to set on cream, cus- 
turd, or trifle, which looks 
and eats well, 195 

Fruit, to preserve for tarts, or 
family-desserts, 228 

see ee, FHised crusts for, 155 

sooosey TEMAYK On using pre- 
served fruit in pastry, 156 

eeovesy to preserve for winter 
use, 224 

sooeesy tO prepare for children ; 
a far more wholesome way 
aay in pies and puddings, 
2 


INDEX, 


Fruit, to green, for preserving 
or pickling, 208 

sesoesy tO Candy any sort of, 209 

ceseeey Discuits of, 221 

eoeeee Stains, how to take them 
out of linen, 299 

Frying herbs, as dressed in 
Staffordshire, 176 

o-ccccceeee the Staffordshire dish 
of frying-herbs and liver, 207 

Furniture lintngs, to dye them 
of different colours, 300 

vecseses seve CHlico, to clean, 
when taken down for the 
summer, 302 

Furs, to preserve from moths, 
300 


G. 


Gallino curds and whey, as in 
Italy, 268 

Game, &c. 79 to 96 

eeveeceesy LO Choose, 79 to 81 

wseesseesy directions for dressing, 
8) 

George pudding, 144 

German light puddings, 
puffs, 140 

Giblets, to stew, 87 

coceecses SOUP, DD 

vesseoses pie, J32 

covcccsesy Stewed piblets, 87 

Gilding, to preserve and clean, 
303 

Ginger drops, a good stoma- 
chic, 223 

csaceceee Wine, excellent, 252 

cocscecsesveses QNOtHEr, B52 

Gingeréread, 241 

spoverccesescesy ANOthEr sort, 241 

ccecesccssevveey & POO plain sort, 
241 

secccccsesseseey @ GOO SOrt, with- 
out butter, 241 

Gloss, a fine one for oak-wain- 
scots, 304 


or 
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Gloucester jelly for the sick, 
280 


Gloves, to dye them like York 
tan, or Limerick, 331 

vecessensy tO dye white ones a 
beautiful purple, 331 

Golden-pippins, stewed, 198 

Geese, to choose, 80 

soovecese tO TOdSt, 87 

soscceene QrEEN-goose pie, 132 

sooccesee Management of geese 
in the poultry-yard, 273 

Gooseberries, to keep, 226 

senccccecvseevey ANOtHEr Way, 226 


edunweiveauresee’s eoosey QNOthEr, 227 
ececcsccssecses trifle, 189 
eésee veseeeses O01, 190 


scccccscesecees HOPS, 218 

cosccceceveseoe jam, for tarts, 
218 

decccccccccccocces ony GNOther, 218 

téeseancdsassesecsccsivey White, 215 

secccssccsseesey pudding, buked, 
148 


vecccesoccceeesy Vinegar, 120 

Granary, to preserve from in- 
sects or weasels, 302 

Grates, to clean the backs of, 
307 

Gravies, 108 to 112 

evcscsssecesy feneral directions 
respecting, 96 

csssecsesessy COlouring for, 98 

csvccscaveesy & Clear brown stock 
for gravy-soup or gravy, 9s 

socecseesees SOUP, 102 

avessosessee tO draw gravy that 
will keep a week, 109 

ccccccsceseey & Clonr gravy, 109 

cocceccnoeeey DYOWN gravy, oF 
cullis, 109 

ccccssooeesey &Tich gravy, 110 

sessccccssesy & gravy without 
meat, 110 

se veosscsee for & fowl, when 
there is no meat to make it 
of, 131 
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Gravies to make mutton eat 
like venison, 111 
veuaeeees » & atrong fish gravy, 
i 


Grayline, to try, 12 

Green, to stain jellies, ices, or 
cakes, 20) 

eoseeeee togreen fruits for preser- 
ving, serving or pickling, 208 

Green sauce for preen-geese, or 
ducklings, 115 

Greengages, to preserve, 220 

wevee oo -Qoase pie, 133 

Ground-rice pudding, 150 

Degas Seeailes milk, 284 

Grouse, to dress, 92 

Gruel, water, 286 

eooessy Darley, 286 

Giuigeons, to choose, 2 

Guinea fowl, to dress, 93 

ccccosseeecroosy Management of 
Guinea-hens in the poultry- 
yard, 275 


H. 


Haddock, 14 

voccscesooesy LO Ury, I+ 

seccoveeseoe, StUMiNg for, 14 

Hagget, Rev. Mr., his econo- 
mical bread, 244 

Hair; an excellent water, to 
prevent it from falling off, 
and to thicken it, 296 

Halls, stone, how to clean, 306 

Hams, to choose, 25 

eeseeey tO Cure, 66 

svesccesscoccccess tWO Other ways 
of curing them, 67 

sossccenssessosy ANOthEer Way, that 
gives a high flavour, 67 

ecscccsesseseesy A Method of giv-~ 
ing a still higher flavour, 67 

seosesy & pickle for them, that 
will keep for years, 68 

.eeceey tO dress hams, 68 

epaeve BQUCE, 117 


INDEX. 


Hangings, paper, to clean, 
303 


Hares, to choose, 80 

seoeeey directions concerning, 98 

eoesesy tO TOUS, OF 

sevesey tO prepare and keep, 94 

eseoesy tO Jug an old hare, 94 

soseeey DTOiled and hashed, 95 

seeee pie to eat cold, 134 

horeen , to pot, 95 

eseese SOUP, 104 

Harrico of veal, 47 

cesoovsesee Of mutton, 71 

Harstet, 64 

Harishorn jelly, 197 

Hay, green; to prevent it from 
firing, 331 

Heart, beef, 42 

Hearths (the inner), to clean, 
307 
way, 307 

Hens, to make them lay, 271] 

Herb pie, 135 

eee. the Staffordshire digh of 
frying herbs and liver, 176 

Herrings, to choose, 1 

seovesescooe, tO SINOKe, 18 

scscscescseey fied, 18 

seviseeeses «-, broiled, 19 

PPrererr rire » (red,) to dress, 19 

cocsccsecevey pOtied, 19 

sessseeseees (like lohsters,) 20 

éeePeaedes --y baked, 19 

Hessian soup and ragout, 104 

Hog’s head, to make excellent 
meat of, 61 

e-eee. Cheeks, to dry, 63 

scooeee Cars, to force, 63 

eooee. puddings, white, 66 

eseces lard, 66 

Homr-BRewery, 247 to 258 

Honey-comb, lemon, 202 

ater, to make, 296 

Hops, gooseberry, 218 

Hotch- Potch, an excellent one, 
75 


another 


eartesae 


IN DEX. 


Hotch-Potch, another, 75 
House-lamé steaks, white, 77 
eececouvuenenane ¢ ecooeay DYOWN, V7 
Hungary-water, to make, 296 
Hunter’s beef, 35 

cocccsccesee PUdiNg, 146 


I. 


Iceing for tarts, 255 

o eee..efor Cakes, 232 

eseeeeeey tO ice & very large 
cake, 232 

Ice, how to prepare for iceing, 
200 


eory ice waters, 200 

ocaecececeseccces, CUrFANt OF rAasp- 
berry water-ice, 201 

«.» brown-bread ice, 201 

esey Creams, 20] 

--- colouring for staining ices, 


Imperial, 256 

POHeentaseaesansese cream, 192 

Indian pickle, 178 

Ink, black, to make, 287 

coccnccecccsccsrecccccossse aNOther 
way, 297 

Iron-moulds, to take them out 
of linen, 209 

Iron-stains, to take them out 
of marble, 306 

Irons, to preserve them from 
rust, 307 

oeosy ANOther Way, 307 


J. 


Jams, Cherry jam, 216 

seseosey Currant jam, red, black, 
or white, 216 

see eo, FOOSeDErry jam for tarts, 
218 


aaneeueesseepes sesdwoeny white, 219 

.ooes FASPHEITy jam, 219 

Jarganel pears, to preserve 
most beautifully, 218 

Selly, @ sneeed' one for pies to 
eat cold, 1] 
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Jelly, to cover cold fish, 112 

ccoceey Call's feet jelly, 196 

sevoee, OFange, 197 

oo. «oy Hartshorn, 197 

vooveey Cranberry, ]97 

soow ey Cranberry and rice jelly, 
197 

veseeey Qpple, to serve at tahie, 
two ways of making, 197 

seecesy tO COVer meat or any 
relishing pie, to be eaten 
cold, 111 

soos COlOurings to stain jellies, 
201 


eooceey Currant jelly, red or 
black, 217. 
sooseey apple jelly, for preserv- 
ing apricots, or for any sort 
of sweetmeuts, 217. 
cooseey Fed apples in jelly, 217 
Jellies for the sick, 279 
we. Dr. Ratclif?s restora- 
tive pork-jelly, 279 
eseeey Shank-jelly, 279 
sooveey AYLOW-root jelly, 279 
soeveey tapioca jelly, 279 
seseeey Gloucester jelly, 280 
sceoeeey Other jellies are under 
the names of the different 
principal articles they are 
made of; as Calf’s feet jelly, 
c&e 


Jerusalem artichokes, to dress, 
170 

Jugged hare, 94 

Junket, Devonshire, 202 


K. 


Kebobbed mutton, 75 
Ketchup, mushroom, 183 
vesvesencooey ANOther way, 184 
secencvenneey Walnut, of thre finest 
sort, 184 

cvcce vesseey COCKIE, 184 
Kidney veal, 56 

scsccceeey Mutton, 75 

cooss covey pudding, 145 
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Kitchen pepper, 122 
L. 


Lamb, to choose, 24 

cooeene leg, 76 

evesesy fore quarter, 76 

eooesey breast and cucumbers, 
76 


eoeees HHOUlder forced, with sor- 
rel sauce, 76 

cooose Steaks, 77 

we eo steaks, white, 


seeiedtediaeeeaees seeneee DrOWN, TT 

Veinaee . cutlets with spinach, 77 

head and hinge, 77 

aeseeey Lambs fry, 78 

coesee SwWEEtbread, 78 

Laméstones fricasseed, 78 

sescecevecee fricassee of them and 
sweetbreads, another way, 78 

seesee & VeTY nice dish, 79 

Lamprey, to stew, as at Wor- 
cester, 17 

Lard, 66 

Larks and other small birds, to 
dress, 90 

Lavender water, to make, 296 

Laver, 177 

Leek soup, Scotch, 104 

eesees ANG pilchard pie, 129 

Lemons, to keep, for puddings, 
ic. 215 

svsveeceey Mince pies, 158 

socceseesy tO preserve in jell 
214 1] JEUY, 


eeeees 


veeresensy Cheesecake, 166 

cevccsvevcccscceccsces, aNOther, 166 

vosvevese Cream, 192 

COUR SERS eye) yellow, with- 
out cream, 192 

svcseseses White ditto, 192 

ssccoonse Custards, 165 

vecrevees GFOPS, 223 

eoocvasee HONGYCOMH, 2UZ 

ORS REESE marmalade, 91) 

cancseoee JUICE, ta keep, 228 


IN DEX. 


Lemon, pickled lemons, 181 

eeeseceeey Lomon pickle, 178 

eescosseey Pudding, an excellent 
one, 138 

sooceseee Pull, 162 

oaneesveeny I 7 

escceees. White sauce, for boiled 
fowls or a fricassee, 114 

ccecseses SYTUP, 286 

coscoeese Water, for the sick, 187 

ooveseeee ANG Vinegar whey, 288 

Lemonade, to be made a day 
before wanted, 230 

secssssceseceesy ANOther way, 230 

covccecoecesess that has the flavour 
and appearance of jelly, 230 

aceceeseee for the sick, 289 

Lent potatoes, 185 

Light, or German, puddings 
or puffs, 140 

Lights (calf’s) and liver, to 
dress, 56 

Linen, how to take stains of 
fruit or acids out of, 229: 
also fron-moulds and mildew, 
299 


Linings of furniture, to dye of 
different colours, 300 

Lest of different articles in sea- 
son in each month, 309 to 
312 

Liver (calf’s) broiled, 55 

sooees TOUStEd, 55 

sovees the Staffordshire dish of 
frying-herbs, and liver, 176 


* seceee SAUCE, 114 


Lobsters, to choose, 3 

scscssesecesy tO pot them, 19 

esocevesescey tO pOt another way, 
as at Wood’s hotel, 19 

ccscovecccesy Stewed, as a Very 
high relish, 20 

eceetssseeses buttered, 30 

SPOSCCHC AS REROS to roast, 20 

ccsscccseesey Culry Of thom, 20 

sccsecsareees SOUP, ExceHent, 107 

acccccsecaces BBUCE, 119 


INDEX. 


Lobster-sauce, another way, 
119 

cocseees pie, 128 

cocccese patties, 161 

sussieaa'ne™ Salad, 174 

London syllabub, 201 

Lovking-glasses, to clean, 302 


M. 


Macaroni, as usuully served, 
204 

secocsevsecey EWO Other ways, 204 

tdinninseseves , dressed sweet, a very 
nice dish of, 186 

coccecesense SOUP, 100 

coscscveneee Pudding, 147 

Macaroons, 240 

Mackerel, to choose, 2 

eoscscseeeee DOIled, 13 

veccsseeeces DrOiled, 13 

coscccovecee COllared, 13 

sesssacseese potted, 13 

agaevasrecatreneeg (like lobsters), 20 

essosscseses pickled, 33 

CBee eevEETOD pickled, called Ca- 
veach, 13 

Seeeoee eenee pie (like cod), 127 

Magnum bonum plums, 222 

Mahogany, to give a fine colour 
to, 304 

evveveseesee, tO takeink outof, 304 

Maids, 11 

Malt, extract of, for coughs, 
249 

Mangoes, melon, 180 

Marble, to take stains out of, 
306 

CORVES ES PER EH LORD iron-stains, 306 

Marmalade, orange, 211 

BHHCH REG EEROHEDY quince, 221 

BBescengeeeentey lemon, 23) 

savccsvcccsscoey transparent, 211 

Seneereeerseeseas apple, 217 

Marrow -bones, 43 

eveneasns vegetable, 169° 

Mead, sack, 255 

Segeeeaaereeeney cowslip, 255 
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Meat, 23 to 79 

seevee aey tO Choose, 23 to 25 

seeceesesy ODServations on pur- 
chasing, keeping, and dress- 
ing, 25 to 28 

soscoceees tO Keep meat hot, 29 

Melon mangoes, 180 

Melted butter, an essential ar- 
ticle, rarely well done, 120 

Mildew, to take it out of linen, 
209 


Miik, to keep in the dairy, 268 

Siges -» Tice and sago, 202 

cesses, COffee milk, 283 

soseeey QTOUN-rice milk, 284 

sooeeey SAZO Milk, 285 

conse » ASSES’ Milk, 285 

Milk-porridge, 284 

seeue ccsccsecseney FrENCH, 284 

Mitk-punch, or verder, 258 

Millet pudding, 147 

Mince-pie, 157 

seoccececeeesy Withont meat, 157 

sooseceesy Lemon, 158 

Gaeoeoeenes ege, 158 

sccoeeee patties resembling mince 
pies, 162 

Mock-brawn, 64 

Mock-turtle, 54 

vesccesccscecssy & Cheaper way, 54 

eccccssecceceeey ANOther, 54 

veccccccevsoseey ANOthYr, 55 

Moor-game, to pot, 02 

Morels and truffles, useful to 
thicken soups and suuces, 
97 

SOOHOCEEEEEHEDELE SEO REORESSY how to 
preserve them in the win- 
ter, 178 

Mortar, Roman, for outside 
plastering, or brick-work, 
208 


Muffins, 246 

Mutled wine, two ways, 283 
Muilets, to choose, 2 
cocsessesy FOU, to dress, 13 
Muscle-plum cheene, 221 
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Mushrooms, observations re- 
specting, 173 

ovececcencsccesy tO Gry, 122 

cesccceecceeessy an excellent way 
to pickle, to preserve the 
flavour, 183 

covevesesccnees KOtChHUp, 183 

Peace caceuy decane ec ce , another 
way, 184 

seccecesecesses tO Stew, 173 

ooseneovesere ..- powder, 122 

cecccresesocese Satice, very fine 
for fowls or rabbits, 114 

Mustard, to make, 121 

cvccecscccccesecccesey UNOtHEr Way, 
for immediate use, 122 

Mutton, to choose, 24 

seoessevey Observations, on keep- 
ing and dressing, 69 

secvecess leg, 70 

covesscee NECK, 70 

eooceeees SHOulder roasted, 70 

veseeesne Haunch, 71 

coseseee. SAddle, to roast, 71 

sescceees fillet braised, 71 

veccesees DAITICO, 7] 

seoeseesey tO hash, 72 

essesseee SHOulder, boiled with 
oysters, 72 

scsceeses Dreast, 72 

ecseeceee 10in, 73 

socceeeee rOlled loin, 73 

ecssooese HAM, T3 

vecve eve COllops, 73 

-secoesee Cutlets in the Portu- 
guese way, 74 

soosecsee Steaks, 74 

ceseccceey Steaks Of mutton, or 
lamb, and cucumbers, 74 

cosooveee StOaks Maintenon, 74 

soccoeses BBUBALER, 74 

seveseene FUMpS anid kidney, 75 

soccenvecy GN excellent hotch- 
potch, 75 

SOSCOeSe Hees OCEORSSELD another, 5 

eansaeceanse kebobbed, 15 

eaeteeens China chilo, 76 


INDEX. 


Mutton broth, Scotch, 97 

sossessee Pudding, 145 

eyaeswacaeesenes seosey aNOther, 146 

eveseees. pasty, to eat as well as 
venison, 164 


N 


Nasturtions, to pickle, for ca- 
pers, an 

Nelson puddings, 141 

New College puddings, 140 

Norfolk punch, two ways, 258 

Nuts (crack), 240 

eeeees dough, 168 


Oak-wainscot, fine, to give a 
gloss to, 304 

Oatmeal pudding, 139 

Oct, how to extract from boards 
or stone, 306 

Old deeds, Charters, &c. on 
paper or parchment, when 
the writing is obliterated or 
sunk, to make it legible, 331 

Olives, 181 

Omelet, 204 

Onions, pickled, 181 

sccsccccvecsccesensey Sliced with 
cucumbers, 18] 

socccsces SAUCE, LIF 

cooseseee SOUP, 103 

csscesceey 60 stew, 171 

socceconey tO roanst, 171 

eooeeeeeey Store-onions, to pre- 
serve in winter, 177 

Orangeade for the sick, 289 

Orange butter, 190 

sooscesee Marmalade, 2t] 

secoesees Discuits, or little cakes, 
213 

conscoees CHEOSOCRKES, 167 

sdusdsabhsedvegiavessesecedy: O VOTY 
nice crust for orange cheese- 
cakes, 156 

cocsocece Chips, 243 

sveservese fool, 180 

ecocsccse CYOUR, excellent, 190 


INDEX. 


Orange jelly, 197 

sesceeeee (China) juice; a very 
useful thing to mix with wa- 
ter in fevers, when the fresh 
juice cannot be had, 229 

cessesees Juice, buttered, 213 

socoresee pudding, three ways of 
making, 138 

covcceese tart, 159, 160 

Orange-flower cakes, 214 

Oranges, to butter, 199; to 
butter hot, 232 

soocoveesy Duttored Orange-juice, 
a cold dish, 213 

esseesesey tO keep, for puddings, 
&c. 215 

eccvceseey preserved, to fill; a 
corner dish, 212 

sosscsoeey Whole, carved, 212 

esssceessy tO preserve in jelly, 
214 

Orgeat, two ways, 229 

eeseceese for the sick, 289 

cosccoessses, ANOthEr Way, 332 

Ortolans, to roast, 93 

Ox-cheek stewed, plain, 42 

coccesseseeey tO Cress it another 
way, 43 

-». feet, various ways of dress- 
ing, 44 

eo FuMp soup, JO¢ 

Oxford dumplings, 150 

Oysters, to choose, 3 

sevsseees, tO feed, 2) 

acsccscesy tO Stew, 22 

epeseonrey boiled, 22 

ovessceey SCAalloped, 22 

sosceeceey fried, to garnish boiled 
fish, 22 

soscvccesy LOBVER, 22 

esscseesey tO pickle, 22 

socseccvescsssey ANOtHEr Way, 23 

Poreessoe patties, 360 

cessccsscccssesecsy OF SMall pies, 
16} 

eetsanaete sauce to beef-steaks, 60 

voccosese SAUCE, 119 
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Oyster soup, 108 
seseocsee MOUTH ditto, 108 


i. 


Paint, to clean, 303 

Palates, beef, 37 

Panada, made in five minutes, 
for the sick, 280 

soovssecey tWO Others, 280 

eseeeeees, Chicken, 280 

Pancakes, common, 152 

secsscevseesy fine Ones, fried with - 
out butter or lard, 152 

ccoscscovecey Lrish, 152 

eases sesesey Of rice, 152 

sewesn ees oe. New England, 152 

Paper, black, for drawing pat- 
terns, 297 

Paper-hangings, to clean, 303 

Parmesan and caulifiower, how 
to dress, 171 

Parsley sauce, when no pars- 
ley leaves are to be had, 115 

cveseccee ple, 135 

eseseseeey tO preserve for the 
winter, 177 

Parsnips, fricassee of, 175 

evevccecsceey tO Mash, 175 

cccvccceveesy tO preserve, to eatin 
the winter, 177 

Partridges, to choose, 80 

sacccsesseney tO FOast, 9] 

sccccssescesy tO pot, 9] 

oeccccccccesy & Very Cheap way, 91 

cvcccevecees, SAUCE for them cold, 


ccccceessseey SOUP, 100 

coecssceeseey Pie in a dish, 134 

Paste, rich puff, 154 

soooesy & less rich one, 154 

sseesey Fich, for sweets, 154 

seoeeey Fice, for relishing things, 
155 


5 
seseecy potato, 155 
esooesy light, for 
cheesecukes, 158 
sooeeey Strong, for paper, 308 


tarts and 
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Paste for chapped lips, 206 

.oeee- for chapped hands, 296 

eosoee FOVal, Called “au choux,’’ 
168* 

Pastry, 154 to 168 

seoceeese ODServations on, 156 

sovceeeesy TEMark ON using pre- 
served fruit in, 156 

Pasty, to prepare venison for, 
163 


eeooney Venison pasty, 163 

esesee Of beef or mutton, to eat 
as well as venison, 164 

seoeoee pOtato, 164 

Patent cocoa, 284 

Patties, fried, 160 

cccccccess OYSter, 160 

osecccscescsceeey OF Small pie, 161 

cscseceess LODster, 161 

vocseveacy DEEL, Or podovies, 161 

cscceseeey VEal, 16] 

veocessecy turkey, 16] 

eeeoevavnyg sweet, 162 

sccccscesy resembling mince-pies, 
162 

eosesenseg force-meat for, 123 

eseaesees Other patties are under 
the names of the articles 
they are made of. 

Peaches in brandy, 210 

Pea-fowl, to dress, 93 

scossesesesy MANAGeEMeEnt Of them 
in the poultry-yard, 274 

Pears, stewed, 199 

esscsoveey Daked, 199 

cescssceey jJargonel, to preserve 
most beautifully, 218 

Peas, to boil, 169° 

covevey (Old) soup, 10] 

coneeey (Green) ditto, 10] 

svovecccvescecsnes, tO Stow, 169* 

SHEHHHPHHHREDEFCONASHY to keep, 168* 

socccnscevevevceesy AN0tbEr Way, as 
practised in the emperor of 
Russia’s kitchen, 169* 

» kitchen, 122 
Peppermint drops, 224 


INDEX. 


ie ide 100 to 107 

Pereh, 12 

soscceccey tO Chodse, 2 

seats oo, to fry (like trout), 12 

Pettitoes, 61 

Peuiter (patent) porter-pots, to 
clean, 308 

Pheasants, to choose, 81 

conscccsecsess LO TORSt, O1 

Pickuss, 178 to 185 

ecoesessey Yules to be obser- 
ved with regard to them, 
178 

eosccsesey Pickle that will keep 
for years, for hams, tongues, 
or beef, 68 

sessesseesy Pickles are under 
the names of the articles 


pickled. 
PIES, savoury, 126 to 136 
sccccceccsseseseesy Observations 
on, 126 


essecey fruit-pies, 157, &c. 

--.e. Pies are under the names 
of the principal articles they 
are made of; as dpple pie, 
Eel pie, &c. 

Pig (sucking), to scald, 60 

escceccecevcency tO ronst, 60 

Pig’s cheek, to prepare for 
boiling, 62 

«sees Head collared, 62 

eoeeee feet and ears, different 
ways of dressing, 63 

ccsccsseeees ricasseed, 63 

coovee jelly of feet and ears, 
64 


sovveccersee, BOUSE for, 64 

seooes Darslet, 64 

Pigeons, to choose, 80 

seseeeseey VUTIOUS Ways Of dress- 
ing, 87 

socscveesy 10 Btew, two ways, 88 

vecevesesy tO broil, 88 

csssecscesy tO Toast, 88 

covecesss, to pickle, 88 

seccocces AD jelly, 89 


IN DEX, 


Pigeons, the same, a beautiful 
dish, 89 

socseseosy to pot, 90 

soccovess Pio, 134 

seceosessy Management of live 
pigeons, 275 

Pike, to choose, 2 

seoaoey 10 Duke, 14 

vececccccveccessecy Stuffing for, 14 

Pilchard and leek pie, 129 

Pipers, to dress, 14 

Pippin pudding, 149 

eccceseee tart, 159 

scceeseee Btewed golden pippins, 
198 


Pistachio-cream, 194 

Platce, an excellent way of 
dressing a large one, 16 

Piate, to clean, 302 

Plovers, to choose, 80 

soveceneey tO dress, 93 

are to dress their eggs, 
9 


Plums,Magnaum-honum plums 
excellent as a sweetmeat, or 
in tarts, though bad to eat 
raw, 222 

Plum cake, two ways of mak- 
ing, 235 

ssccossovear, VETY FOOd COMMON 
ones, 236 

seesesecsseey Little ones, to keep 
long, 236 

Plum pudding, common, 147 

Podovies, or beef patties, 161 

Pomade divine, to make, 294 

Pomatum, soft, to make, 293 

soccccsevecey ANOtHEY Way, 293 

scccesceseoey Hard, 294 

Poor, cOoKkERY FoR, 290 to 
293 

ceoccncccceccenscsoocsescocy PONETAL 
remarks and hints on this 
subject, 290 

Pork, ta,choose, 24 

sseoesy to salt for eating imme- 
diately, 31 
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Pork, remarks on cutting up, 
&c. 56 

ateena » to roast a leg, 57 

cevseey tO boil a leg, 57 

seseeey loin and neck, roast, 58 

oe eoy Shoulders and breasts, 58 

eveceey FOlled neck, 58 

eseeeey Spring or forehand, 58 

evcees » Sparerib, 58 

sesveey RTISkin, 5S 

eoosesy Dlade-bone, 58 

veseeey to dress pork as lamb, 
59 


sovsees to pickle, 59 

ssscesy Steaks, 59 

seseeey SAUSALES, 5D 

covsssy ON Excellent sausage to 
eat cold, 59 

seeses Pies, excellent to eat cold, 
131 


seeees Jey, Dr. Ratcliff s resto- 
rative, 279 

Porker’s bead, to roast, 62 

Portable soup, 105 

Pot-pourrt, to make, 204 

cssesscseseey & Quicker sort of 
sweetpot, 285 

Potatoes, to boil, 174 

osccesesy tO Drvil, 174 

seeceseney to roast, 175 

ccscccesey to fry, 175 

esoevreosy tO mash, 175 

seeves vey Cheesecakes, 167 

oeaeon ony Lent, 185 

ssceeree paste, 155 

easoesee pasty, 164 

coos veoe Pie, 135 

sosceseee pudding, an excellent 
plain one, 146 

eecenaeseue pudding with meat, 
145 

sescesess LOLs, 246 

Potted shrimps, 21 

Potting birds, a very cheap 
way of, 91 

sesseseesy to clarify butter for 
potted things, 02 
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Pouttry, &c. 79 to 96 

coccsseevsesy Girections for dress- 
ing, $1 

POULTRY-YARD, 269 to 276 

Pound cake, good, 236 

Prawns, to choose, 3 

accccsensy CuITY Of, 20 

eoucessesy 60 butter, 2] 

oo and cray-fish in jelly, 

i 


covcoees. SOUP, 108 

PRESERVES, &c. 185 to 231 

Preserved fruit, remarks on 
using it in pastry, 156 

gewenseuaete » to preserve fruit for 
winter use, 224 to 228 

Prune tart, 159 

Puppinas, &c. 136 to 153 

eevee cesseey Observations on ma- 
king them, 136 

eeerevenur deg a quick-made one, 
150 

@ee ewoneedeey in haste, 140 

scssecweoesy tO KEEP Oranges or 
lemons for, 215 

cosseseneeee Other puddings are 
under the names of the prin- 
ciple articles they are made 
of, or their first names; as 
Bread pudding, Light pud- 
ding, &c. 

Puff-paste, rich, 154 

woe ovoee wey leSS Fich, 154 

eeveeey light or German pufis, 
140 

cor cesoey Excelent light ones, 
162 


cosveey GPple-puffs, 162 

@eoneosy lemon-pufts, 162 

Peoverys cheese-puffs, 162 

eoceeey tO prepare apples for 
puffs, 162 

Puits d’amour, 186 

Punch, an excellent method of 
making, 257 

ssoosey Milk, Or verder, 257 

cooovsy Norfolk, two ways, 258 
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Purple, a beautiful one for 
dying gloves, 33] 


Q. 


Quaitls, to dress, 93 

Quaking pudding, 142 

Queen cakes, two ways of ma- 
king, 237 

Quick-made pudding, 150 

Quinces, to preserve whole or 
half, 221 

quince marmalade, 


R. 


Rabbits, to choose, 80 

coscovsey Various ways of dress- 
ing, 95 

seesccees to make them taste 
much like hare, 95 

socvsseey CO pot, 96 

ecseseesy tO blanch, 96 

pie, (like chicken,) 


eCeeweoncy 


ssecseeey fricasseed, crust for, 
135 


soveceee Management of live rab- 
bits, 276 

Ragout (Hessian), and soup, 
104 


Raised crust for custards or 
fruit, 155 

sGen sta'eneaic -. for meat-pies or 
fowls, &c. 135 

Ratsin wine, excellent, 254 

svceesecsesevecey With cyder, 255 

co cesreseccceey Without cyder, 
255 

Ramakins, 205 

Raspberry tart with cream, 
160 

ssoceeene Brandy, 256 

cossccese COKER, 224 


cream, two ways, 


Peevbeges 


194 


INDEX. 


Raspberry, jam, 219 
coe coe coe coe ceey ONOther way 
220 


seacesees Jelly, for ices or creams, 
310 


soecsecee Vinegar, 230 

eos os Vinegar-water, for the 
sick, 288 

secos ase Water-ice, 201 

ssoveenes Wine, two ways of 
making, 251 

soeceeoes and Currant tart, 158 

Ratafia, 256 

vee oe CYERMD, 201 

ene coe oes cosy ANOther way, 284 

oe ee. drops, 224 

Ratclif’s (Dr.) restorative 
pork-jelly, 279 

REcEIPTS, VARIOUS, 
302 

Red, a beautiful one, to stain 
jellies, ices, or cakes, 201 

Red apples, in jelly, 217 

Red cabbage, to stew, 172 

.-, to pickle, 183 

Red herrings, to dress, 19 

Red mullet, to dress, 13 

Kennet, to prepare it to turn 
the milk in making cheese, 
262 

Restorative, a great one, 281 

wee sees coory two Others, 281 

mnother, a most 
pleasant draught, 281 

oes coos wees POYK-jelly, 270 

Rhubarb tart, 180 

Rice, savoury, 203 

wooees GUging, or casserol, 126 

weeoee Dolled to eat with currie 
or roast meats, 340 

seeoosy CalTOle Of, 203 

soooe y Duttered, 185 

seoses CUKe, tWO Ways, 238 

and wheat bread, 


2093 to 


eon aes 


ave astheoe e686 9 


e686 cf tee 


244 
. «a caudle for the sick, 282 
weooes BNOtHEr, 252 
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Rice, flummery, 187 

«oe oe ANd apple, souffle of, 135 

ee» o- milk, 202 

coosee QTOUNA-Fice Milk, 284 

«. «. pudding, Dutch, 139 

owe coe, SALT, 143 

eee socy Plain, 143 

wo) Tich, 143 

» oss cosy With fruit, 144 

«-, baked, 144 

ses soe ooey ANOther, for the 

family, 144 

wes cee coe ooey BTOUNG 150 

Roasting meat, observations 
on, 28 

Robart, sauce, for rumps or 
steaks, 115 

Rolls, excellent, 245 

sooresy French, 245 

seseeey Brentford, 246 

seseeey pOtato, 246 

Roman cement, or mortar, for 
outside plastering, or brick- 
work, 298 

Rot in Sheep, to prevent, 331 

Rout drop cake, 234 

Ruffs and reeves, to dress, 93 

Runp of beef, stewed, 33 

veccecce coceeey ANOtHEr Way, 34 

ovcccscessecees FOUStEd 34 

eos coco, OX-TUMp SOUP, 104 

oe eooees. MUtton and kidney, 75 

Rusks, 242 

Russian-seed pudding, 150 

Rust, to preserve irons from, 
307 

veosesy tO take it out of steel, 307 


S. 
Sack cream, 191 
wes eo» Mead, 255 
Sage cheese, to make, 264 
Sago, to prepare, for the sick, 
285 


see ene 
wee gee 


eee eee wane 


seesesy tO prepare, to give away 
to poor families, 292 
secoes Milk, 285 
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Sago, pudding, 137 

Salad, French, 174 

-eeseey lobster, 174 

Saimagundy, 203 

Salmon, to choose, 1 

aee waeney to boil, ¢ 

gatas wseey to broil, 6 

esccsseeey tO pot, 6 

cvceee avy tO Ary, 7 

cocesssesy An Excellent dish of 
dried, 7 

soveee ony tO pickle, 7 

socsecceey COllared, 8 

Saloop, 284 

Sauces, &c. 112 to 126 

cosecseeey & Very good sauce, 
especially, to hide the bad 
colour of fowls, 112 

sosevseeey White sauce for fricas- 
see of fowls, rabbits, white 
meut, fish, or vegetables, 112 

sosscesesy SAUCE for wild-fowl, 
113 


sesssseoey QNOther for the same, 
or for ducks, 113 

coscecsesy an Excellent sauce for 
carp, or boiled turkey, 113 

eseseseesy Sauce for fowl of any 
sort, 113 

sesvesesee for Cold fowl, or part- 
ridge, 113 

coovecces Ala Maftre d’Hotel,114 

secsoeeeey AVETY fine mushroom- 
sauce for fowls or rabbits, 
1l4 

serseseeey Lemon white sauce, for 
boiled fowls, 144 

cocsssssory Liver-sauce, 114 

co ve cong OM E-Sauce, 114 

Oeroenaesy onion-sauce, 114 

eoseeceesy Clear shalot-sauce, 115 

sorseeeessparsley-sauce, tomake, 
when no parsiey-leaves can 
be had, 115 

oocvesessy QreENn-SHUCEe, for green 
geese, or ducklings, 115 

oenves any bread-sance, 115 


INDEX. 


Sauce, Dutch sauce, for meat 
or fish, 115 

seeoeey BAUCO Robert, for rumps 
or steaks, 116 

eoooesy Benton sance, for hot 
or cold roast beef, 116 

eooseey Saul for fish pies, where 
cream is not ordered; two 
ways of making, 116 

eoosesy Lomata sauce, for hot 
or cold meats, 116 

-eecesy Opple-sauce, for goose 
and roast ‘pork, 116 

eseeeey the old currant-sauce for 
venison, 117 

eoesesy LEMON-SAUCe, 117 


ton, 117 

soesesy HAM-sauce, 117 

seoosy & Very fine fish-sauce, 
117 


cocese cocccevecee ANOthEer, 117 

eooessy fish-sauce without but- 
ter, 118 

veseeey fish sauce &-la-Craster, 
118 

eoosnsy an excellent substitute 
for caper-sauce, 118 

covers, OVSter-sauce, 119 

eooeesy lobster-sauce, two ways, 
119 

coovosy SHYiMp-sauce, 119 

coosesy ANCHOVY-sauce, 119 

scosseey White-sauce, or becha- 
mel, 110 

soovee DOME Other sauces, &c. 
are under the names of dif- 
ferent dishes, or of the 
principal articles the suuces 
are made of. 

Sausages, veal, 51 

@avessesseesys pork, 59 

socsscseaseey ANOXCEllent sausage 
to eat cold, 59 

sescsesoeeeey Spadbury’s Oxford 
sausages, 60 

ooesecersrery mutton, 74 


INDEX. 


Scallops of cold veal or chicken, 
| 6&0 


Scotch collops, 52 

eee ooee Mutton broth, 97 

cocosseosloek soup, 104 

os oes. € Qos, 207 

Sea-cale, 177 

Seed cake, a cheap one, 236 

cvevssceseeney ANOthEr, 237 

SERVANTS, DIRECTIONS FOR, 
302 

Shatot sauce, clear, 115 

saceeee Vinegar, 120. 

Shank jelly, for the sick, 279 

Sheep; to prevent the rot in 
sheep, 331 ‘ 

Shelford pudding, 148 

Shoes, a fine blacking for, 308 

Short-cakes, little ones, how 
to make, 235 

Shrewsbury cakes, 238 

Shrimps, to choose, 3 

sessese ey tO butter, 2] 

sececscesy tO pot, 21 

cose ony SAUCE, 119 

sescssesey Pie, excellent, 128 

Shrub, white currant, 258 

Sick Persons, Cookery For, 
276 to 289 

scvooseee BENETAl remarks on the 
subject, 276 

Sippets for the sick, when the 
stomach will not receive 
meat, 280 

Skate, 11 

«sees ey to Choose, ] 

vecceeey Crimp, J] 

«secesey SOUP, LOT 

Smelis, to choose, 2 

seaseey to fry, 16 

Snipes, to dress, 23 

Snow may be used instead of 
eggs, in puddings or pan- 
eakes, 152 

veces Dalls, 185 

vesoes Cream, 193 

Soles, to choose, 1 
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Soles, boiled, 15 

soese y fried, 15 

socoocesovecy ANOther way, 15 

ecoeey Stewed, 15 

soccccccccecers (like lamprey, ) 23 

eooeey in the Portugese way, 
15 

eoeresy Portugese stuffing for 
soles baked, 15 

eseseey ple, 128 

Somersetshire firmity, 187 

Sorrel, to stew, for fricandeau 
and roast meat, 174 

Souffie of rice and apple, 185 

Sounds, cod’s, to look like 
small chicken, 308 

Soups, &c. 96 to 112 

ecoseeey General directions re- 
specting them, 06 

seseseveey COlOuring for, 98 

vee eee ey JUlienne, 98 

cosceesesy an Excellent soup, 98 

veseseeney ON excellent white 
one, 98 

o seseeey & Dlainer white one, 99 

coveseees A-la-sap, 105 

sevesseeey portable, 105 

sovscevesy BOUP Maigre, 106 

‘ueeoe sovcsesesy ANNOther, 106 

seceecseey & baked One, to give 
away to poor families, 290 

sseerseeey for the weakly, for the 
same purpose, 292 

eoosseeeey Other soups are under 
the names of the principal 
articles they are mude of. 

Souse for brawn, and tor pig’s 
feet and ears, 64. 

Souster, or Dutch pudding, 139 

Spadbury’s Oxford sausages, 60 

Sparerib of pork, 58 

Spinach, to boil, 172 

cceseevee, SOUP, 103 

Sprats, 18 

ae ceseesy tO ChOOse, 3 

sovcesseey Baked, 19 

veseeseesy (0 broil, 19 
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Sprats, to make them taste 
like anchovies, 123 

Spunge cake, 239 

oe ee © s oy QNOther, without 
butter, 239 

Squab-pie, 132 

Staffordshire dish of frying 
herbs, &c. 1763 with liver, 
207 

Stains, to take any kind out 
of linen, 299 

. « «. », Stains caused by acids, 
209 

- +. ., another way for fruit- 
stains, 299 

- « » «, another, 299 

. « «., another way, 299 

. . «ee, Stains of-wine, fruit, 
&c. after they have been 
long in the linen, 299 

» «s+ sy many other stains, 
209 


.«.., to take them out of 
marble, 306. Iron stains, 
06 


3 

Steaks, beef, 38 

- + see, ond oyster-sauce, 
37 

oe. .«e, Staffordshire beef- 
steaks, 37 

- . « «y Ltalian beef-steaks, 37 

-. . « , BaUCE for, 115 

« » « » y beef-steak pie, 129 

4 - . . y pudding, 144 

. + + «, baked, 


"148 
Steel, to take rust out of, 307 


Stock, clear brown, for gravy- . 


soup, or gravy, 98 

. « » , for brown or white fish 
soups, 106 

Stone, to extract oil from, 
306 


«es eo oy Chimney-pieces, to 
blacken the fronts of, 306 
e+ so» ay Stairs and halls, to 

clean, 306 
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Stoves, to take the black off 
the bright bars of polished 
ones in a few minutes, 307 

«+ «6 «y another way, 307 

Strawberrtes, to preserve them 
whole, 215 

eee ees , tO preserve in 
wine, 215 

Stueco, excellent, which will 
adhere to woodwork, 297 

+ « + + «, Mason’s washes for, 
298 re 

Stuffing, for pike, haddock, 
&c. 14 

os» ., for soles baked, 15 

» « » « y for sole, cod, or turbot 
pie, 125 

» - « « y forcem*at for, 124 

Sturgeon, to dress fresh, 10 

«ce eee.sy to roast, 10 

~ eee. san excellent imita- 
tion of pickled, 11 

Sucking pig, to scald, 60 

see © ow oy to roast, 60 

Suet, to preserve it a twelve- 
month, 208 

- « + «y pudding, 146 

- » « -, Venl-suet pudding, 146 

* . +», dumplings, 151 

Suffolk dumplings, 151 

Sugar, good,'to be used in cu- 
ring theats, 164 , 

«es, to clarify for sweet- 
meats, 208 

. «, Vinegar, 120 

Suppers, general remarks on, 
324 


. «+ » dtshya pretty one, 203 

Sweet Disupa, 185, &c. 

Sweetbreads, 56 

e+ +» Tony. 

ee re agony. if 

SwEETMEATS, &c. 208 to S84 

eee eee ey Observationa on, 
224 

oe ee. oy to Clarify sugar 

for, 208 
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Sweetmeats, a very fine crust 
for them, when reguired to 
be particularly nice, 156 

neeseseswcy & Carmel cover 
for sweetmeats, 195 

coevenecee, Excellent sweet- 
meats for tarts, when fruit 
is plentiful, 222 

Sweet-pot, to make, 205 

Sweets, yich puste for, 154 

Sweet patties, 162 

* Syllubub, London, 20! 

eseeesy Staitordshire, 202 

ceeeesy i very fine Somerset- 
shire one, 202 

seoevey Overlasting, or solid, 
202 

Syrup of cream, 268 


T 
Table-beer, excetlent, to brew, 
248 
Tansey, 186 
Tapioca jelly, for the sick, 279 
Lartlets, how to prepare bar- 
berries for, 209 
Tarts, iceing for them, 158 
oeeey Pippin, 149 
wees, prune, 159 
coors OYangve, 159, 160 
reece, COdlin, 15D 
oesey rhubarb, 160 
o-o« Yaspberry, with cream, 
160 \ 
Tea cakes, 239 
yaeeaeeey Benton tea cukes, 
239 
weee ee ees ONOtKer yort, As bis- 
cuits, 239 
wear ee esg AHOther sort, 239 
Teal, to ftess, 02 
~ Bench, 12 
++ oy to Choose, 2 
~..., to fry, (like trout,) 12 
.-«-y broth for the sick, 278 
Thornback, 1 
Tin covers, to clean, 308 
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Toast, anchovy, two ways, 206 

oe and water, for the sick, 
287 

Tomata sauce, for hot or cold 
meats, 116 

Tongues aud udder, to roast, 41 

oeeeee, to pickle for boiling, 
two ways, 4] 

seeeeey Stewed, 42 

ceeees, an excellent way of 
doing them, to eat cold, 42 

Transparent pudding, 342 

eeensesey & pickle for them, 
that will keep for years, 68 

Trifle, an excellent one, 189 

eee, SOOSeberry or apple, 189 

«eo, Cake, 189 

...., a froth to set on trifle, 
which looks and ents well, 
195 

Tripe, 43 

ees, SOused, 43 

Trout, to trv, 12 

--.., to pot, (like Jobsters,) 20 

esney, a-la-Genevoise, 12 

Tri files and morels, useful for 
soups and sauces, 87 

sees eeecesss LOW to preserva 
them in the winter, 178 

Tunbredge cakes, 23% 

Turbot, to choase, } 

rescence, tO keep, 5 

oe vesey tO Dail, G e 

veeaeey Pie, 128 

Terkeys, to choose, 79 

eee, to boil, 81 

eocesecceceons, an excellent, 
sauce for them boiled, 113 

eoseee, to TORS, 82 

o-s+ee, pulled, 82 

seesavy patties, 161 

«eeeees Management of tar- 
keys in the poultry-yard, 274 

Turnip soup, 100 

@etagase pie, 135 

bee little eggs for them, 


340 . ay 
f 


Re 


snd force meat for them, 
a 195 
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: Udder and tongue, ip'voast. 47 


We 
Peal, to choose, 24 
oedimes to keep, 44 
vesensy JOR, 44 
seseasy KNCKIe, 44 
seasary SHOulder, 45 
evcanny HEPK, 45 


weroekettencaeay, a&-la-braise, 46 


aeevesy Dreast of, 40 
svsevey FOlled breast, 46 
serseey tO Collar a h 

. cold, 46 ithe 
edeoney a-la-daube, 47 


coevesy TOLLS Of either cold meat 


or fresh, 47 
eee sy DArrico of, 47 


veoceey & Cunelm of cold, AR 


seseeey Minced, 48 
otted, 48 


oe | 


Soenewy 


seowvey COONS, £9 


resoeey tO dress collops qnick, 49 
seven, Soallops of gold veal, 50 


Ticandeau, 60 


seoveny. 


he vocdody HF 


good fricandeau, 50 


rae fricandean, “oe way, 


oureteg olives, 5 
a teoney cule, $1 
eseorsy SAUSAGES, 51, 
pyeees , See 
sqeeoay gra ‘3 
: seeveny ple, 120 ; +3 
eae y eter & bi on oe 
eeailng par over AS pie; 
Ser reep ol se ee 


vane ya sj: OUOt, pad ing, ee | 
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to eat .,, 


o pot ‘veal with ham, 48 
reeveey COMlets Maintenon, 49 

oo sosenoaeveney ANOthEY Way, 49 
seoncrerreescoey OLDEN Ways, 49 


cheaper, but equally 


‘eal pattiaa, 161. 
eoseee DrOtH, VEry nonrishing,277 
Veaortasius, 188 to 178 
soorevvessvsoscenes ODSErvations On 
dressing them, 160 
sereecrscsessseosnens 60 Boil them 
green, 169; in bard water, 
169 
Cove O Heese ehevereoawey how to" pre- 
serve for ihe winter, 177 
arcccdeeeeesseccsseney BOUL, 102 
sas enevtsvetececes a fnother, 103 
cscsveces asscovene HE, 134 
Fenison, to choose, 23 
Oeraawaey to keep, 20 
csseveseey tO dressy, 29 
vseaney DAUACH, neck, &e. 3O 
socesesery SteWed shoulder, 30 
svewsneasy breast, 30 
weveoosesy Hushed, 30 
veveseseey the old currant-sauce 
aoe 117 
sesesces pasty, crust for, 154 
At oesenevePenrey 163 
to muke @ pasty of beef 
ton, to éat as well as 
nie 164 
Verder, or milk-punch, 258 
Vinegar, camp, 120° 
sts vere etey ee; ge 
vorrercasces SUBD berry) 230 . 
ca Hepa ina wa- 
ter, 288 
soovecrscaeay Shalt, 10 
stoscossecneey BUBB, 120 
soroesaseenesy CHEMMbET, 12] 
Pesberecaatery wine, 321. 
1 Sibdeeas ee seteey sand lemon whey, 288 | 
us Kingeret, for cold ov or: 
meat, 120 coe 
+ Wafers 34a. a oe 
» Wainacst,: fine oak, ‘to eve a 
“ty gloss B04: 
2 e alnute, bs pickls, ies 
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